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PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS : EGYPT, SYRIA, 
AND ASSYRIA. By Professor Masrero. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
Sarce. Translated by M. L. McOLture. With Map, 3 Coloured Plates, and 
over 400 IlJustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 253. ; 
half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

This is a companion volume to *‘ The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains the 
History of the Ancient Peoples of the Kast from the XIVth Egyptian Dynasty to 
the end of the Ramesside period, This interval covers the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an 
aah Stele mentioning the Israelites gives special interest to this volume, 
where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by the Author. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION (EGYPT AND 
CHALDZA). New and Revised Edition. By Professor Maspero. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Saycr. Translated by M.L. McCLure. With Map and 
over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates, demy 4to (approximately), 
cloth, bevelled boards, 24s.; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s, 

Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, bas brought this New Edition up to the latest date. 


THE BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. By the 
Rev. CHarLes CrosieGu, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 
** The book may well be recommended to readers both clerical and lay.”—Times. 


CHURCH SERVICES AND SERVICE BOOKS BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION. By the Rev. Henry Barciay SweteE, D.D., Litt.D. 
With Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo, buckram boards, 4s. 


JOHN ELLERTON : being a Collection of his Writings 
on Hymnology, together with a Sketch of his Life and Works. By the Rev. 
Henry Housman, B.D. With Portraits of Canon Ellerton and other 
leading Hymn-writers. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 53. 

**Mr. Housman has done well to remind us of our debt to Canon Ellerton, and 
to publish together not only his highly instructive writings on hymnology, but 
some of his hymns not incorporated in any bymnal.’—Times, 


BIBLE PLACES; or, The Topography of the Holy 
Land. A succinct Account of all the Places, Rivers, and Mountains of the 
Land of Israel mentioned in the Bible, so far as they have been identified ; 
together with their Modern Names and Historical References, By the Rev. 
Oanon H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S, New Edition, brought up to 
date, with Map, crown 8vo, half bound, 5s. [In the press. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE HEPTARCHY. By the 


Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D, Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, with 
several Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 


TRACES OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND ROMAN LAW 
ici onnGen Bios omer ag By the Rey. Epwarp Hicks, D.D., D.C L. 


SERMONS ON THE PENTATEUCH. By the late Very 


Rev. ROBERT PAYNE SMITH, Dean of Canterbury. With a Memoir of the 
Author by M. Payne SMITH. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


CHURCH HISTORY IN QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


By the Rev. MontaGur Fow er, M.A., Chaplain to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3:, 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A. H. 
Sayck, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram 
boards, 4s. 

[This book is the first to apply the Tel-e!-Amarna Tablets, both published and 
unpublished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also 
contains a recent and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists 
bearing on Palestine. | 


THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT 
OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Sayce, Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition, demy Svo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 

** A really valuable and important work; perhaps the best which Professor 

Sayce has yet written.”—Academy. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and other Christmas 


Sermons. By the late R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, on 
Hand-made Paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, 2s. 6d, 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCES OF 1867, 1878, 
and 1888. With the Official Reports and Resolutions, together with the 
Sermons preached at the Conferencez. A New and Revised Edition, with 
Index. Edited by the Right Rev. Ranpatt T, Davipson, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. Post Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 


UNDER HIS BANNER. Papers on the Missionary 
Work of Modern Times. Bythe Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. Seventh Edition, 
— ao, bringing the book up to 1897, Crown 8vo, with Map, half 

ound, 5s. 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN. The Scenery and Splendours 
of the United Kingdom. Specially approved by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Consisting of 196 Photo Reproductions of the most noteworthy scenes in 
these Islands, with accompanying text. This is an Edition de Luxe, and is 
beautifully got up. Large 4to, £1 ls. 


THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL VIEWS. 96 Photographic Reproductions of the most in- 
teresting Scenes in British Colonies and Dependencies, and all Oountries 
comprising the English-speaking world. Oblong 4to, cloth boards, 4s. 


BIRDS, A CHAPTER ON.—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 
By R. Bowpier Saarre, LL.D., F.L.S8., &c. (Zoological Department, British 
— With 18 Beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

3. 
“The book is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every 
bird-lover’s library, as an inexpensive but thoroughly reliable work.”—Knowledge, 


EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE; or, Researches 


awong the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By the late P. H. 
GossE, F.R.S. A New Edition, Revised by F. Jerrrry BELL, M.A, 
Secretary R.M.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in King’s 
College, London, Profusely Illustrated, crown 8yo, cloth boards, 5s. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E,0, Brighton; 129 NORTH STREET, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


CLIMBING REMINISCENCES 
OF THE 


DOLOMITES. 


By LEONE SINIGAGLIA. Translated by MARY ALICE VIALLS. With an 
Introduction by EDMUND J. GARWOOD, A.C., Member of the Italian 
Alpine Club. Profusely Illustrated, with Map, 9} by 6}, cloth, 21s, net, 
Also an Edition on Japan paper, limited to 20 copies, bound by Zaehnsdorf 

£5 53, net. 








THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 


In cloth, 6s. 





63 Illustrations by the late G. Du MauRIER. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. By 


Feiix MoscHexes. Cloth, 10s, 6d. 

THE MORNING POST.— The work embodies a delightfal sketch of the 
artist’s early days...... Will doubtless be a source of pleasure to a multitude of 
readers...... A great number of [Du Maurier’s] drawings, which are nearly always 
executed with remarkable spirit and spontaneity, are included in the book, and 
add greatly to its attractions.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD COBDEN AND THE JUBILEE 


OF FREE TRADE. By P. Leroy-BrauLiev, Henry DvUNCKLEY 
(“ Verax”’), Dr. THEODOR Bartu, the Right Hon, Leonarp Courtney, 
M.P., and the Right Hon. Cuarues Vitiiers, M.P. With Introduction by 
RIcHARD Gow1nQ, Secretary of the Cobden Club, 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF GORDON, General R.E., C.B. 


By Demetrius O. Bouterr, Author of **The History of China,” &. 

THE TIMES.—* No reader of these volumes who possesses even an elementa 
acquaintance with the main events of Gordon’s active and varied life will 
rise from their perusal without feeling that many of these events are placed 
in a wholly new aspect by Mr. Boulger.” 

THE DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Boulger is successfal in his attempt to bring into 
clear relief every side of Gordon’s nature.”” 


SECOND EDITION, Illustrated, cloth, 12s. 


THE YEAR AFTER THE ARMADA, and 


other Historical Studies. By Martin A, S. Hume, Author of ** The Court- 
ships of Queen Elizabeth.” 
THE SPEAKER.—‘ The whole book is extremely interesting, and at once in- 
structive and amusing.” 


SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


NANCY NOON. By Bensamin Swirt. 
Cloth, 6:. 

J. M. Barrie recently said :—*I am much interested just now in a young 
Scotchman who calls himself Benjamin Swift. He has written a book called 
‘ Nancy Noon,’ which is bound to make a name for him. It’s a great deal to say, 
but I really believe that in a few years he will be one of the best-known novelists 
in England.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL FRENZENY. 


BOARDING-HOUSE REMINISCENCES ; or, 


The Pleasure of Living with Others. By Jutoc. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE “ AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 


WHICH IS ABSURD. By Cosmo Hamizron. 


Paper covers, ls, 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
1896-97 and the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE STORY OF 
THE NATIONS are now ready, and will be sent post-free on 
application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








DECEMBER PART NOW READY. 


COSMOPOLIS: 


An International Review. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS., 





CONTENTS, 
A COMEDY OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
LITERARY RECOLLEOTIONS ... ove 
CO-OPERATION oes Ate aes 
WHY ENGLAND IS UNPOPULAR .., 
CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE .., 
THE GLOBE AND THE ISLAND an ove 
ALSO, 


By G. 8, Street. 

By Rt. Hon, F, Max MULLER, 
By Henry W. WOLFF. 

By Epwarp Dicey, 

By Epmunp GosskE, 

By Henry Norman, 


ANTIGONE By Pavut Bourget, 
And other French Contributions by JEAN Moreas,J. J. JuSSERAND, P, J. 
PROUDHON, EMILE FaGust, and F, DE PRESSENSE ; 
AND 
German Contributions by J.'"J. Davip, Max Lenz, LaDy BLENNERMASSETT, Kak 
FRENZEL, S1@MuND Munz, Henman HELFERICH, and ** Ianotvs,” 


Price 2s. 6d. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET.* 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” These 
words, constantly repeated by Jean Francois Millet, give the 
clue to his mind, and consequently to his art. Born a 
peasant and early accustomed to work in the fields, there was 
no time when he did not know their significance. In early 
manhood during the frightful struggle for existence in Paris, 
and again for many years of his life at Barbizon, the same 
fate was his. As Millet was one of those artists whose art 
was deeply coloured by his surroundings, it is not to be 
wondered at that his theme should have been labour. 


Millet’s mind was one which loved to search out the 
essential and the elemental, and it was these qualities that 
he tried to paint. It is in this faculty of seeing into the 
depths of things and reducing individuals to types that this 
painter is pre-eminent. No doubt early association accounts 
largely for his choice of subject; but at the same time 
nowhere else so well as in the life in the fields could the 
painter find man doing as he had done through “im- 
memorial tracts of time.” Sowing and gleaning, tilling the 
ground, and pasturing flocks and herds has been the work 
of man since the dawn of his existence. As Stevenson says, 
“The eternal life of man, spent under sun and rain and in 
rade physical effort, lies upon one side, scarce changed from 
the beginning.” And here lies the fundamental difference 
between the art of Millet and that of other peasant-painters 
like Bastien-Lepage. The latter represented the labourer as 
he stood before him with all the accidents of his time; the 
former put these aside and showed us “ the eternal life of man 
scarce changed since the beginning.” 


The book before us does not claim to be a new view of 
Millet’s life, but takes for its foundation the life left un- 
finished by Sensier, Millet’s great friend, and which is now 
out of print. This original work consisted largely of letters 
from the painter to the author. These are all given by Mrs. 
Ady in the present volume, together with additional ones to 
continue the story where it was broken off by Sensier’s death. 
In addition to this, much important material has been 
gathered together from various sources,—some of the most 
interesting from American visitors to Millet at his home in 
Barbizon. The putting together of these materials has been 
skilfully done, and altogether make an excellent piece of work. 
The only fault we have to find with Mrs. Ady’s book is the 
criticism she has thought fit to make of Millet’s oil technique 
and colour at the end of the volume. These remarks show 
that the writer has little knowledge of the mysteries of the 
art of painting. The “ Glaneuses ” in the Louvre is a master- 
piece of execution, and we venture to say that it and some of 
the Corots are the only modern works in that gallery that 
would hold their own merely as paintings if placed side by 
side with the Titians and the Giorgone in the Salon Quarré. 
The book before us has eight photogravures, which are very 
good. But it would have been much more interesting to 
have had a large number of less elaborately produced repro- 
ductions of Millet’s pictures. As these pictures are almost 
all in private collections, and many in America, the reproduc- 
tion of a number of these would have been more valuable 
than that of a few only of the best known. 

Millet was born at Gruchy, a small village in Normandy, in 
1814, and here he spent his youth. His was the good fortune 
to come in contact in his earliest years with people of strong 
personality. His father, grandmother, and great-uncles were 
all remarkable people. Jean Louis, the father, as he took his 
boy out to work in the fields of his little farm, would point 
out to the future painter the beautiful shapes of the trees, 
and make the boy examine the delicate structure of the 
grasses, When tbe child grew up and was entering on 
his career of a painter, it was the father’s wish that 


By Julia Cartwright (Mrs, 





* Jean Frangois Millet: his Life and Letters, 
Henry Ady), London; Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 





they should see Rome together. This wish was never 
realised, for Jean Louis died while Frangois was studying art 
at Cherbourg. Millet’s grandmother seems to have been a 
woman of great piety and noble character; her grandson said 
in after years, “ Hers was a beautiful religion, for it gave her 
strength to love so well and so unselfishly.” According to 
the Norman custom, upon her devolved the care of her 
daughter’s children, so that the mistress of the house might 
have time for the many and arduous duties of a farmer’s 
wife. A brother of this grandmother was a miller near by; 
in his spare time he studied Montaigne and Pascal and the 
pietists of Port Royal. Another relative who exercised a 
strong influence on Millet’s childhood was his great-uncle, 
the Abbé Charles Millet. This man was a peasant who had 
become a priest, and who had barely escaped with his life 
during the Revolution. In later life he quietly said mass 
at Gruchy, and tilled the family fields. He taught Frangois 
to read as he had taught his father before him. At twelve 
years old Millet was being prepared for his first Communion 
by the Abbé Herpent, who was so struck by the answers of 
the boy that he offered to teach him Latin, and it was then 
that Millet first came under the influence of Virgil, an 
influence which always remained. This kind priest was 
succeeded soon after by another who also taught the 
boy. With Abbé Lebrisseux the future painter’s mind 
began to open. He explained the Psalms to him, and 
when the boy began to tell him how the wonder and mystery 
of Nature affected him he exclaimed, “ Ah! my poor child, 
you have a heart that will give you trouble. You do not 
know how much you will have to suffer.” Years after, when 
Millet had gone through terrible trials and painted some of 
his most splendid pictures, he was in a little Norman church 
at the Angelus and recognised in the old priest his former 
friend :— 

“© Ah! itis you, my dear child, little Francois!’ the good old 
man cried; and they embraced each other with tears in their eyes. 
‘And your Bible, Frangois, have you forgotten it?’ asked the 
curé presently. ‘The Psalms you were so fond of,—do you ever 
read them now ?’—‘ They are my breviary,’ replied Millet. ‘It 
is there that I find all I paint.,—‘I seldom hear such words 
nowadays,’ said the old Abbé with a sigh of thankfulness. ‘ But 
you will have your reward. And Virgil?—you were very fond of 
him in your old days.’—‘I love him still,’ replied Millet.—* That 
is well. I am content, my son, said the old man. * Where I 
sowed the blade has sprung up. It is you who will one day reap 
the harvest.’ ” 

At the age of twenty-two Millet began his career in Paris 
and stayed there for twelve years. During this period his 
struggle with poverty was constant, and once, at least, he and 
his wife were face to face with starvation. Although this 
period did not see the production of any great picture, it 
was at this time that he got the technical mastery which 
later enabled him to paint his great works. In 1849, to save 
his children from the cholera, Millet fled from Paris, and 
almost accidentally lighted on Barbizon, a village on the 
edge of the Forest of Fontainebleau. Before leaving Paris 
Millet’s style had undergone a great change, and his resolve 
to be the painter of the fields had been taken. Millet was 
always a true peasant, and his stay in Paris had been an 
exile. He loved the fields deeply and passionately, and as he 
settled down among them his spirit revived. Not that his 
troubles were all over. Often he was in sore straits for 
money to pay the expenses of the household, but gradually 
things improved till he became, at least towards the end of 
his life, comfortably off. Millet’s character was one of 
singular charm. Deeply religious and sincere, thoughtful, 
even melancholy, he retained the simplicity of the Norman 
peasant along with the insight of a great poet. His reading 
was large and various. Above all he set the Bible,—the sublime 
poetry of the Old Testament and the tenderness of the New 
found an echo in the mind of the creator of “The Sower ” 
and of “The Angelus.” Virgil and Theocritus among the 
classics were his favourites. Dante, Shakespeare, and Scott 
were constantly read by him, as well as the great writers of 
his own nation. 


His love for the Preraphaelite painters was great. The 
noble simplicity of Giotto had an attraction for him. Asa 
young man he tells us that he stood for the whole day before 
the inimitable “Concert” of Giorgone’s in the Louvre, and its 
deep harmony influenced much of his work. But it was 
Michelangelo—the greatest of all—whose influence was the most 
abiding. ‘“ He who will haunt me all my life,” as he said him- 
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self. Above all things the art of Millet sought out the essential. 
To divest human form of its encumbrances and present its 
grand rhythmical movements was the aim alike of the Norman 
and the Florentine. And if Michelangelo reached a region 
of more sublime poetry and exalted beauty, Millet reached his 
fellow-men, and touched them in their daily life. The 
accusation was often made that the painter did not care for 
the beauty of Nature. This eharge he met in a letter to Sensier, 
in which he says :— 

“There are people who say I see no charm inthe country. I 
see much more than charms there,—infinite splendours. I see, 
as well as they do, the little flowers of which Christ said: ‘I say 
unto = that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.’ I see very well the auréoles of the dandelions, and 
the sun spreading his glory in the clouds over the distant worlds. 
But none the less I see down there in the plain the steaming 
horses leading the plough, and in a rocky corner a man quite worn 
out, whose han has been heard since morning, and who tries to 
straighten himself and take breath for a moment. The drama is 
surrounded with splendour. It is not my invention, and this ex- 
pression—‘ the cry of the ground ’—was heard long ago.” 

Millet was the first and greatest of democratic artists. He 
did not look at the labourer from the outside. Great as was 
Wordsworth’s sympathy with the poor, it was always the 
sympathy bestowed from without. Millet was the labourer 
become articulate. Hence the peculiar value of his work. 
He possessed all the resources of the art of painting. He 
had knowledge gained in the schools, and perfected by deep 
study of the great works of the past. His mind was deeply 
poetical, and his sense of beauty was of the noblest. But he 
remained a true peasant at heart. “Ihave never in all my 
life known anything but the fields; I try and say as best I 
can what I saw and felt when I worked there.” Who shall 
say that he did not succeed P 





BLOCKADE-RUNNING.* 


No other sport in all the world—neither hunting, pig-sticking, 
steeplechasing, big-game shooting, nor polo—can approach 
“running a blockade” for real excitement. That, at any 
rate, is the opinion of our author, and as he is an undoubted 
authority upon the pleasures of blockade-running, and, as he 
modestly says, has “ done a little” of each of the other sports 
that he mentions, we are willing to take his word for the 
thrilling superiority of his favourite pastime. Indeed, we 
could hardly dispute the contention that the interested excite- 
ment of a fox in the chase is a good deal more keen than that 
of the hound, though one might remark that it is not every 
man who would regard the former’s excitement as a pleasur- 
able one. That it had pleasures for our author, Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, is manifest not only from the fact that he ran the 
blockade of Southern ports during the American Civil War 
more often than any other man, but also from the almost 
unvarying success which attended his ventures. No man 
who did not find a keen delight in danger itself—a delight 
intensified by the difficulties to be overcome—could ever hope 
to be successful in a game which proved irresistibly attractive 
to many other adventurous Englishmen besides Mr. Taylor, 
among whom were several officers of the Royal Navy. 

Mr. Taylor’s story, however, has another and greater value 
than as a simple record of exciting adventure. Blockade has 
played a very important part in naval warfare in the past, 
and is likely to play an even more important part in the 
future. Though the conditions under which it can be carried 
on have been considerably changed during the last thirty 
years, the difference is not so great that we cannot learn much 
from the history of the North and South War, and few men 
have had a more intimate experience with one kind of 
naval blockade than the author. One must bear in mind that 
there are two kinds of blockade practised in war-time, the 
military and the commercial. In his introduction to this 
book, Mr. Julian Corbett gives a brief abstract of international 
law as it bears upon the latter form of blockade, that which 
regards neutrals, and shows how it received certain extensions 
and modifications during the American struggle. It is un- 
necessary here to enter upon a full description of what a 
commercial blockade is or is not; but there are three points 
in the Federal blockade which may perhaps form precedents 
in the future, and should bekept in mind. In the first place, 
uecording to international law a blockade, to be declared, 
must be effective. Now, in the American War there could be 
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no doubt that for long after it was declared the Federal 
blockade of the Southern seaboard was very far from 
effective. Still, it was accepted by us without demur; 
possibly the fact that most of the blockade-runnerg 
carried contraband of war, and could not, therefore, 
in any case, claim to be neutral, had something, to do 
with our acquiescence; and the precedent of the Federal 
declaration may be quoted in the future against the plea that 
a blockade of some country’s seaports cannot be enforced in 
reality. Secondly, we find a neutral Power, ourselves, not 
only forming companies and building ships specially designed 
for running the blockade, but even establishing depéts or 
bases, to facilitate the runner’s operations, upon those por: 
tions of British territory which lay nearest to American 
waters. And, finally, we find the blockading Power, the 
Federals, so far exceeding their right of intercepting 
runners at the closed ports as to cruise for them in the high 
seas, and in some cases seize them close to their point of 
departure, thousands of miles from the blockaded ports. They 
even attempted on one occasion to blockade a neutral port, 
where the runners had their depot, but there the English 
Government drew the line, and insisted upon the interna. 
tional law being observed. Still, we see that on both sides 
the provisions of that law were stretched considerably to 
meet the convenience of both the belligerents and the neutral 
Powers, and we can have no doubt that on similar occasions 
in the future the same elasticity will be allowed. Mr. Corbett 
finds in these and other indications a tendency for the belli- 
gerent rights of blockade to increase at the expense of the 
neutral; in which case the claim made by the Federals to the 
right of blockading a neutral port may well come to be re- 
cognised by international law, a development which will 
give the practice of blockading even greater importance than 
it possesses now. 


At the commencement of the blockade of the Southern 
ports the Federals were able to do very little to make their 
blockade a reality, but, as their navy increased, the difficulties 
of getting in or out of Charleston and Wilmington became 
insuperable to any but a very fast and ably handled ship. 
Mr. Taylor made the trip twenty-eight times, and only once 
came to grief, when his ship ran aground on Wilmington bar. 
On that occasion he escaped capture by the most miraculous 
good luck; the adventure, very modestly related, is quite 
the most stirring in the book. As a rule he generally 
managed to time his runs for dark nights :— 

“ For so vigilant had the blockading force become by this time, 
that a successful run was considered practically impossible, 
except on moonless nights. Invisibility, care, and determination 
were the secrets of success, and to this end the ‘ Banshee’ was 
carefully prepared. Everything aloft was taken down, till 
nothing was left standing but the two lower masts with small 
cross-trees for a look-out man on the fore, and the boats were 
lowered to the level of the rails. The whole ship was then 
painted a sort of dull white, the precise shade of which was so 
nicely ascertained by experience before the end of that war, that a 
properly dressed runner on a dark night was absolutely indis- 
cernible at a cable’s length. So particular were captains on 
this point, that some of them even insisted on their crews wearing 
white at night, holding that one black figure on the bridge or on 
deck was enough to betray an otherwise invisible vessel.” 

So complete was this invisibility that on one occasion when 
chased the author’s ship doubled like a hare and lay still 
while her pursuer steamed at full speed past her, firing into 
the darkness. But of far greater importance than the invisi- 
bility of the ship was a measure of cool audacity on the part 
of the captain. Mr. Taylor, who was no sailor himself— 
indeed he went straight from the stool of a counting-house to 
his first blockade-runner—was, with cne or two exceptions, 
singularly fortunate in his commanders, and undoubtedly 
owed much of his success to their skill and daring. A 
blockade-runner is subject to three risks,—capture, throwing 
away his ship by running ashore, and being sunk by 
the blockader’s guns. The best captain is the man who 
will accept those risks in the reverse order, that is to 
say, who would rather be sunk by the enemy’s fire than 
throw away his ship, and who would rather throw away 
his ship than allow himself to be captured. For the runner 
is in this position. If he is captured, and is found to be 
carrying contraband of war—as he certainly would be, or 
the business would not be worth his while—he may make 
sure of his ship and its cargo being condemned, and himself 
and his crew making acquaintance with a prison. He cannot 
defend himself by any other means than flight, for a single 
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shot fired in return converts him into a pirate, and renders 
him liable to the latter’s fate. He can only run for safety, 
and that, very often, he is more likely to find within range of 
the enemy’s guns than amidst the dangers of shoal water. It 
follows that the most likely man to slip through a blockading 
squadron, if his presence has been discovered, is one 
who has a fine disregard for the dangers of shot and shell. 
Given an equal speed on the part of the runner and the 
blockaders, the former has always the double advantage 
of a start and of choice of direction. And this brings 
us to Mr. Taylor’s consideration of the changed con- 
ditions of modern ships. The increase of speed he fancies is 
more likely to tell in favour of the runner than the blockader. 
“ Speed requires coal, and a man who knows what he has to 
do can economise coal to an extent unattainable by the 
man whose movements are uncertain.” Search-lights, also, 
although apparently a great aid to the blockader, are more 
likely in practice to assist the runner, assuming that the port 
for which the runner is making or from which it wishes to 
escape is also provided with search-lights, and guns of suf- 
ficient calibre to keep the blockading ships outside a respect- 
able range. On the other hand, quick-firing guns, in our 
autbor’s opinion, would be decidedly in favour of the 
blockader. In the first, place their fire is infinitely more 
effective; and in the second place, the more brilliant flash 
and sharper report is more likely to attract the notice 
and summon the aid of neighbouring cruisers. The moral 
that Mr. Corbett draws from the author’s arguments is 
that “ the danger of the British Isles being blockaded by any 
conceivable combination of hostile Powers, so as to reduce 
her even approxime ‘ely near starvation, may be dismissed as 
outside the region of practical strategy;” also, that they 
should impress upon us the necessity of maintaining in our 
own Navy an adequate force of vessels of a type calculated to 
render a commercial blockade really effective. Both, we 
think, are fair conclusions to draw from Mr. Taylor’s experi- 
ences. But we would warmly recommend the public to read 
his book for their own pleasure as well as profit, for it is 
excellently written in a simple, straightforward style, and 
treats of a subject of universal interest. 





TRANSATLANTIC ECONOMICS.* 


WHATEVER justification the people of the United States may 
bring forward for the extraordinary economic vagaries that 
they have performed during their more recent history, they 
certainly cannot urge the lack of sound teachers on monetary 
subjects. If they have violated every economic law, it is not 
because these laws have not been put before them clearly. 
Probably these aberrations were ultimately caused by the 
wrong-headed waywardness with which the young Republic, 
like a child building a castle in the air, proceeded to turn 
everything upside down and to revolutionise the mouldy old 
definitions of Eastern pedantry. In their vocabulary freedom 
means capitalistic tyranny tempered with occasional appeals to 
mob-law, diplomacy becomes merely a subsidiary branch of 
electioneering bombast, and political economy, and even arith- 
metic, have been flouted altogether as sciences which may work 
well enough in Europe, but cannot be applied to a country so 
vast and so resourceful as the United States. Some months 
ago an American merchant of some eminence was discussing 
in London the currency position of his country, and one of 
his English interlocutors, by way of clinching an argument, 
remarked, “ After all, two and two make four, you know.” 
“So you say here,” was the prompt reply, “but we don’t 
figure it out that way in the States.” The laws of economics, 
however, have an awkward way of figuring themselves out in 
spite of enterprising efforts to correct them, and it may be 
hoped that even the indomitable spirit of the American 
people may learn to give way gracefully before the inevitable, 
and that the sound doctrine of their economic teachers may 
at last have some effect. 


Professor Hadley’s book on Economics is admirably qualified 
in every respect to gain the attention of his countrymen and 
to lead them into the path of a more reasonable monetary and 
fiscal policy. It is simple, clear, interesting, and generally 
sound, If there are occasional lapses in the course of nearly five 
hundred pages, they are more than balanced by the lucid and 
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sensible treatment of the subject; and the fact that the Pro- 
fessor bases most of his conclusions on local data, forgetting that 
economic laws are best studied where they have freest play, 
will not diminish either the usefulness or the acceptability of 
his work in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. Nor are they 
likely to quarrel with him on account of a slight tendency 
towards spread-eagle glorification of the efficiency of American 
“labor.” He remarks that “if we arrange laborers of 
different countries in the order of their earning-power, we shall 
find a corresponding difference in their efficiency. America 
stands highest,” &c. But we may point out that in reckoning 
earning-power we must not forget the buying-power of the 
wages earned ; the American labourer is highly paid in money 
because, owing to protective tariffs, he has to pay outside- 
prices for commodities; viewed in relation to the command of 
goods that his wages possess, they are not so high as those of 
his English counterpart,—they are, in fact, so unsatisfactory 
that the country is now shaken by a revolution on the part of 
the labourer and the debtor against the rest of society. 
Again, we read that “if American clockmakers compete, not 
only in neutral markets, but in England itself, it shows 
that we have an advantage in efficiency which more than 
makes up for any difference in wages.” So much depends 
ou the meaning of the word “efficiency;” if it means 
turning out a very cheap, offensively loud-ticking timepiece 
that relieves its owner’s nerves by wearing out very shortly, 
let the American clockmaker bear the palm; but in the 
manufacture of really first-class articles that will last a 
couple of lifetimes, we have yet to learn that American com- 
petition is even threatening our makers. 

A certain amount of vagueness is occasionally apparent in 
Professor Hadley’s writing, and he has not got rid of the 
time-honoured economist’s failing of defining a word in one 
sense and using it in another almost in the next page. When 
he speaks of “unjust” and “oppressive” prices, we wish 
that a second Socrates might arise in the Yale lecture-room 
and point out to the Professor that economics are one science 
and ethics another, and that an attempt to cross them pro- 
duces a hybrid in which only the weak points of both are 
strongly developed. Money is excellently defined as “a thing 
which, by common consent of the business community, is used 
as a basis of commercial obligations.” This wide definition 
obviously includes all the various methods employed in business 
of settling the balances due between buyers and sellers, but 
it is not, apparently, meant to do so, for we find that “except 
in these comparatively rare instances where bank-notes are 
made a legal tender, they do not come within the definition of 
money. They are only promises to pay money, which are 
made by responsible corporations.” And unless we misunder- 
stand the Professor, when he speaks of money he really 
means only the cash reserve. But if the cash reserve were 
indeed the sole basis of commercial obligations, commerce 
would have to reduce itself by about 95 per cent.; and bank- 
notes, whether made legal tender or not, are, or ought to be, 
“only promises to pay” not money, but cash. A Bank of 
England note is really a bullion certificate, and so ultimately 
is a cheque on any British bank. It is because they are so 
that they are accepted as the basis of commercial obligations, 
and so are money in the practical sense of the word. A 
legal-tender note that is not convertible at pleasure into cash 
is money only so far as it is accepted as such; that is to say, 
money generally qualified by a very considerable discount. 

In spite, however, of these occasional drawbacks, Professor 
Hadley’s work is well worth the attention of the economic 
student. He is not afraid to speak his mind, and he quietly but 
fully exposes most of the heresies, on currency and fiscal 
subjects, that have turned his unfortunate country into an 
economic Donnybrook. “ Where,” he says, “for any reason 
the money is not thus universally acceptable, and the 
Government attempts to create by legislation a demand and 
a purchasing-power which does not otherwise exist, the 
opportunity to declare a coin legal tender is apt to be 
abused. Such abuse is most common and flagrant in com- 
munities which are about three-fourths civilised.” But the 
difference between declaring unacceptable coins legal tender 
and issuing treasury-notes against unnecessary purchases of 
silver is a merely superficial distinction, so that we apparently 
have the Professor’s authority for classing the country which 
produced the Sherman Act as about three-fourths civilised. 
But to turn to a subject perhaps more directly interesting to 
English readers—many will be surprised to hear that the 
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system of compulsory arbitration, now so often advocated as 
a panacea for all industrial ills, has already been given a 
practical trial in the United States and failed of its object 
completely. Professor Hadley tells us that— 

“ This is illustrated by the history of the years 1885 and 1886, 
when the industries of the United States were virtually under a 
régime of compulsory arbitration. The Knights of Labor were 
able so effectually to boycott the goods of obnoxious manufac- 
turers, that employers were forced to submit to their demands in 
this matter or suffer financial ruin. A boycott was a far more 
formidable weapon than a strike. It precipitated a contest at a 
point where the laborers enjoyed the advantage which is pos- 
sessed by the holder of ready money as compared with the man 
who offers specific goods or services for sale...... In a strike 
the employer had the money, and the laborers the commodity. 
In a boycott the positions were reversed. By refusing to buy his 
goods the laborers attacked the employer at his weakest point. 
ois hee Cut off from his markets, the employer was compelled to 
submit the disputed matters to arbitration. Yet the result was 
by no means advantageous to laborers as aclass, The hands of 
the capitalists were so tied that productive industry suffered 
severely...... After a comparatively short experience, not only 
Courts and capitalists, but laborers of the better class, united 
in condemning the boycott and the system of arbitration enforced 
by its use. It may be objected that the system of arbitration as 
administered by the Knights of Labor was a one-sided one. 
But reasons have keen already given to show that 


The above passage is a good instance of the very instructive 
manner in which the Professor applies his economic doctrine 
to matters of contemporary history, thus adding very con- 
siderably to the interest and value of his work. We can only 
hope that its lessons will be taken to heart on the other side 


of the Atlantic. 





THE YEAR AFTER THE ARMADA.* 


By this volume Mr. Hume will add very greatly to the re- 
putation as a serious but not dryasdustish or pedagogic 
historical investigator which he obtained by his Courtships of 
Queen Elizabeth. If not quite so startling in its literary 
effects as that remarkable work, it is, to say the least, as solid. 
The researches he has been able to make in various quarters 
hitherto unexplored, and the results of certain of which 
he has already communicated to the world through such 
periodicals as the Lnglish Historical Review, place the events 
which succeeded—and even certain of the events which pre- 
ceded—the Armada in a new and interesting light. And if Mr. 
Hume does not, as regards style,command what Mrs. Humphry 
Ward terms “the golden art of Mr. Stevenson,” he has a re- 
markable faculty for producing lifelike portraits of men who 
are at once strong and scoundrelly. The Spanish swash- 
buckler, Julian Romero, and the English dissipated adven- 
turer, Richard Bere, whom he has rescued from the dark 
corners of history, are quite worthy of being placed beside 
Alan Breck, and the almost heroic blackguards of Treasure 
Island. Even in point of style Mr. Hume’s book is not to 
be despised. It is at least vigorous and vivid. Take this 
passage in which Mr. Hume treats of the state of feeling in 
England immediately after the defeat of the Armada :— 

“The easy victory had inflamed men’s minds. There had been 

very little fighting even in the fleet, and none at all on shore; 
and it is not pleasant to be balked of a set-to, when all is ready, 
and to turn swords to bill-hooks without once fleshing them in an 
enemy’s carcase. So the idlers in England who were loath to go 
to work again, the turbulent youngsters who were burning for an 
excuse to have a go at somebody, and the lavish gentlemen who 
were thirsting for loot, began on their side to talk of vengeance 
and retaliation.” 
Here we have more, perhaps, of the heartiness of Macaulay, 
or even of the almost buccaneering swagger of Marryatt, than 
of the dignity which is to be found even in Mr. Froude’s 
crispest sentences. But on the other hand there is no 
mawkishness or indecision. 

Of the nine papers in which Mr. Hume treats of the 
Armada period, there is but one which in respect of subject, 
though not of readability, is suggestive of padding. That 
is “A Fight against Finery.” Somehow in reading the 
paper one fancies he is treading familiar ground. The 
sumptuary laws in Spain, of which it treats, do not in 
their general character as distinguished from their details, 
differ very materially from the other “laws for the back” 
which have been tried in various other countries, and at 
various other periods in the world. So much is this the case, 
that the extravagances with which Mr. Hume deals do not 
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provoke from even him anything in the way of comment 
more striking than:—“ It is a curious reflection that 
while all the serious acts and surroundings of civilised 
life have been rendered amenable to the law, while the 
very instincts inherent in the nature of mankind have 
been dominated and regulated by authority, utter failure 
has attended the persistent efforts of rulers to cope with 
the trivial follies of fashion, or to limit the vanity and 
extravagances of personal adornments.” At the same time 
the various “ pragmatics ” issued by the Kings of Spain 
especially that fulminated in 1600 by the narrow-minded but 
well-intentioned bigot, Philip III., are of interest on account 
not so much of their inevitable futility, as of the attempts 
made in them to establish sumptuary distinctions between 
different classes of citizens. Thus in the edict of 1600 
women of known evil life were allowed to wear what they 
liked inside the houses, but were to conform to the law in the 
streets; pages might dress in silk jackets, coats, trunks, and 
caps, but their caps were to be of cloth or frieze; no 
lackeys were to have silken clothes or velvet scabbards, but 
they were allowed to wear taffety caps. The war between 
finery and folly in high places went on till 1766, when an 
attempt on the part of the then King to put down long 
cloaks and round-brimmed hats almost led to a revolution, 
in which the rebels against stringency had the best of it. 
A not less interesting and, from the historical point of view, 
more important essay is one, based on papers in the British 
Museum, on “ The Exorcism of Charles the Bewitched.” The 
story of “the pallid little milksop in black velvet with his 
lank, loud-coloured hair and his great underhung chin, 
who will simper for ever on the canvas of Carrefio,” 
has of course been told before, and in the case of Victor 
Hugo, by no means accurately. But Mr. Hume gives for 
the first time the whole narrative of the exorcism, and 
of the black intrigue of which it was the centre, and which 
indirectly benefited Spain in one respect,—inasmuch as it led 
to the reduction of the power of the Inquisition. An equally 
remarkable chapter, based also on papers which have hitherto 
not been utilised properly for historical purposes, is “A 
Sprig of the House of Austria.” This is an account of the 
childhood of Don Francisco Fernando, an illegitimate son— 
like Don John of Austria—of Philip IV. of Spain. The 
child, who was born in 1526 and died in 1534, was a promising 
one. His doctor, Dr. Cristobal Nuiiez, said of him :—*“ His 
person is so perfect and beautiful that the mind of a sculptor 
never imagined anything better; he has a lovely fair, red 
and white complexion, and full grey eyes. He is grave and 
thoughtful...... high of spirit, courageous, and pug- 
nacious, impatient of contradiction.” Don Francisco might 
have had a great career before him if he had lived, but Mr. 
Hume surely soars from history into fancy when he says :— 
“Tt is true that Don John of Austria survived, and for a time 
snatched his poor brother Charles the Bewitched from the 
clutches of his foolish mother and her low-born favourite, 
Valenzuela, but who knows whether the strong, ma@terful 
spirit of the baby of four, whom it was dangerous to thwart, 
might not, if he had grown to manhood, have done more than 
his younger brother to keep the reins of power when once he 
grasped them ?” 

The two most important chapters in Mr. Hume’s volume are 
“The Evolution of the Spanish Armada ” and “ The Counter- 
Armada of 1589.” In the first he makes a bold and elaborate, 
if not perfectly successful, attempt to prove that Philip II. 
of Spain is not “a murderous ogre grimly and silently 
plotting the enslavement of England for thirty years before 
the great catastrophe which reduced his vast Empire to the 
rank of a harmless, second-rate Power,’ but “a laborious, 
narrow-minded, morbidly conscientious man, patient, dis- 
trustful, and timid; a sincere lover of peace and a hater of 
all sorts of innovations.” As for the Armada, Mr. Hume 
maintains that the ostensibly prime object of it, the conversion 
of England to Catholicism, although undoubtedly desired by 
Philip, was mainly used as a means to his real end,—a close 
political alliance with England, “ without which Spain was 
inevitably doomed to the impotence which eventually fell upon 
her.” “The Counter-Armada of 1589,” which is a literary 
masterpiece in its way, is an account of the ill-starred attempt 
in 1589 by a joint-stock company, with Sir John Norris at its 
head, to establish the Portuguese Pretender, Dom Antonio, 
on the throne of Lisbon as a thorn in the flesh to Philip. 
It is a very queer story of Portuguese poltroonery, English 
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bravery wasted, and Elizabeth’s parsimony, indecision, and 
favouritism,—for it is at least possible that the expedition 
would have had a better fate if the not incapable Norris and 
the daring Drake had not had associated with them the hot- 
headed Essex. Asamatter of fact, the expedition was almost 
as badly bungled as the more famous Walcheren adventure. 
In the first place, too much time was wasted at Corunna, where 
it landed, and in the second place, when the Portuguese town 
of Peniche had been reached and had surrendered, Norris, 
influenced by Dom Antonio, overruled Drake, and made an 
attempt to reach Lisbon not by sea but overland,—a distance of 
forty-two miles,—without baggage-train or proper provisions 
for a march through an enemy’s country. Nobody comes well 
out of this wretched business; but the most pitiful figure 
in it is the poor Pretender, who might have been King in 
reality as well as in name if there had been a score of really 
brave partisans of his in Lisbon. 


The best portrait in Mr. Hume’s gallery, however, is un- 
doubtedly Julian Romero, Alba’s remorseless lieutenant, and 
the prince of those Spanish mercenaries “ who in the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. fought so bravely against 
the French and Scots, and quelled by their ferocity the risings 
of Kett in Norfolk and Arundell in the West Country.” Romero 
entered the Spanish service at a very early age, and died, a war- 
worn old man, in harness, falling dead from his horse when he 
was about to lead an expedition against the heretical Flemings. 
Perhaps Romero was seen at his best and worst at the siege 
of Haarlem, the terrible story of which is told again by Mr. 
Hume from historical documents not hitherto utilised. 
“Julian with his regiment leading the attack in front of 
every one ” is the tesumony of an anonymous eye-witness. After 
the siege was over the work done by Romero may be inferred 
from such words as these, “ The fort of Mansendus where he 
cut the throats of St. Aldegonde and six hundred men.” 
Welcome by way of relief to the terrible story of Romero is 
that of a “ wastrel ” of the end of the seventeenth century told 
in “The Journal of Richard Bere.” Some of the details in it 
are squalid, such as “ Found Stourton very drunk; went and 
paid Jackson and Squires. Slept at Pearce’s—drunk myself.” 
But the picture of Bere as a whole is a good one, and the 
chapter in which it is given is perhaps the most entertaining 
in a most valuable and conscientiously written historical 
work. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF 
GLASGOW.* 

WITHIN the past quarter of a century much attention has 
been paid to the municipal progress of Glasgow, whose 
population has increased during the second half of the 
century by such leaps and bounds that its claim to be con- 
sidered the Second City, not, indeed, of the Empire, but 
certainly of the United Kingdom, has been placed beyond 
dispute. Visitors have been lavish in their praise of the 
energy with which the Corporation of the city—which, when 
it obtains its due in the shape of annexations, will house 
within its area almost a million persons—have grappled 
with the social and other problems which spring from ex- 
cessively rapid growth. Mr. Albert Shaw, an American 
journalist who made a tour of the great British cities some 
years ago, expressed the opinion that Glasgow was the most 
efficiently managed municipality in the world, Birmingham 
not excepted. Since Mr. Shaw expressed this opinion the 
population and the social and sanitary problems of Glasgow 
have had formidable additions made to them by the 
annexation of a considerable suburban area. A few 
weeks ago there took place what has been termed “a 
General Municipal Election;” in other words, all the old 
Councillors—and not as in ordinary municipal elections a 
third of them—retired, and a new Council was chosen to face, 
if not new difficulties, certainly old questions which have 
become infinitely more exigent than they were. The chief 
feature of the “General Municipal Election” was the 
success of the more ardent social and civic reformers known 
as “the Progressive party.” It remains to be seen whether 
the new brooms will, through their Committees and “ Trusts,” 
do much in the way of sweeping clean, whether in the course 
of the next three years they will be able to remove the remain- 





* Glasgow, its Municipal Organisation and Adininistration. By Sir James Bell, 
Bart., Lord-Provost of Glasgow, 189295, 1895-96; and James Paton, P.L. 8, 
President of the Museums Association of the United Kingdom, Glasgow: 
James Maclehose and Sons, 





ing blots upon the municipal escutcheon of their city, and 
especially the risks to health caused by a malodorous and pre- 
sumably insanitary river, and the danger to morality as well 
as health involved in the existence of two-roomed and three- 
roomed houses. 


It is in accordance with the fitness of things that this almost 
unique municipality should at this stage—if not crisis—in its 
history have a quite unique volume devoted to the story of its 
evolution. Such a work we have in Glasgow: its Municipal 
Organisation and Administration, a large and handsome 
volume of over four hundred pages, which owes its origin to 
the late Lord Provost of the city, Sir James Bell, and 
which has been written by Mr. James Paton, Super- 
intendent of its Art Galleries,—in other words, custodian 
of its art treasures. Sir James Bell’s idea is admirable 
in itself, and worthy of one of the most energetic 
of Glasgow’s chief Magistrates. Mr. Paton writes from 
a full knowledge, lucidly, succinctly, and yet with 
that civic enthusiasm in the intensity of which Glasgow 
runs a neck-and-neck race with the energetic capital of the 
Midlands. We have termed the book a picture of the 
“evolution” of Glasgow; the ordinary reader will feel in- 
clined to substitute “gigantic growth ” for “evolution.” It is 
hardly possible for one who is not familiar with the mushroom 
rise of the greater American cities to believe that within 
the lifetime of living men the population of Glasgow has 
increased tenfold, rising from eighty thousand to eight 
hundred thousand, while its area has risen from seventeen 
hundred and sixty-eight acres to over twelve thousand. 
Another extension, according to Sir James Bell and Mr. 
Paton, is “ only a question of time,” and when that is effected 
by the addition of the three police burghs of Govan, Partick, 
and Kinning Park to Glasgow, an addition of one hundred 
and twenty thousand will be made to this already great popu- 
lation. The contrast between the past and the present may 
be illustrated in another way which also exhibits in a striking 
fashion the efforts which have been made to grapple with 
the problems that have sprung from the very advance of 
civilisation :— 

“Our ancestors were without paved streets, drains, sewers, and 
sewage purification. Each man had to look after his own lighting, 
domestic and public, and cleansing, if any, was also the task of 
the individual. The water-supply came from public pumps and 
private wells, or from the yet limpid and healthful Molendinar, 
brought not in pipes but in buckets and stoups. Our modern 
city has its system of water and gas pipes, its overhead and under- 
ground wires for telegraphy, telephony, and electric lighting, it 
has its tramways, subways, and railways, its baths, wash-houses, 
and sanitary establishments, its museums and art galleries, its 
music, public parks, and botanic gardens, and further, a host of 
other adaptations of modern invention and development, all 
forming part of the municipal organisation and corporate struc- 
ture, which have no counterpart in the earlier city. And as the 
primitive city was simple in its organisation, so were the 
functions of its governing Council limited in amount, and of 
little complexity in detail. In these days the Councillor is much 
more the servant than the master of the people, and without any 
sense of communism he is called on to discharge many duties, 
which the individual in days of yore performed for himself, or 
lived altogether without. ‘he wonderful machine—the modern 
city—with its delicate adjustments and its innumerable hidden 
perils, has to be kept in smooth working order and in proper 
repair; the health, the cleanliness, the food, the recreation, the 
comfort, the very employment of the people, all have to be looked 
after ; new devices have to be tried; new appliances have to be 
experimented with, and every tested improvement has to be 
adopted. The masters of the Courcil are exigent; they demand 
in their service increasing labour, constant watchfulness, and un- 
tiring zeal; and it is but fair to say that, from their unpaid 
servants, the Councillors, they get a marvellously large share of 
such self-sacrificing service.” 


The water-supply of Glasgow, derived from Loch Katrine, is 
as ample as—if not ampler than—that of any great city. Yet 
at one time water was obtained from wells, and there was one 
well to three thousand persons !— 


“We can call up in imagination the faithful Nelly of Captain 
Paton trudging to the West Port, stoup in hand, to bring one of 
the constituents of the famous ‘bowl’ brewed by Lockhart’s 
hospitable old soldier. Suitability for punch-making appears, 
indeed, to have been the one fame-giving quality in Old Glasgow 
wells; the reputation of the West Port well in this respect stood 
highest, and it was so greatly run on that hours had sometimes to 
be spent waiting till those first come were served. Next to the 
West Port in punch-making qualities came the Deanside well at 
the foot of Balmano Brae. Probably neither the West Port nor 
Deanside, however, equalled the famous spring in Lochaber, which 
the natives esteemed the best in all the Highlands: ‘ A watter 
that would stand two glass of whisky to one of watter.’” 


The prosperity of Glasgow is due to the introduction of steam 
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navigation and to the Firth of Clyde, one of the most 
magnificent estuaries for trading purposes in the world. Yet 
the difficulty of obtaining a harbour was enormous and for a 
time disheartening :— 


“The mercantile spirit of Glasgow demanded outlet in some 
way, and in their difficulties the citizens in 1658 approached the 
Town of Dumbarton, seeking there a harbour. But the rulers 
of that then decaying and spiritless burgh declined to entertain 
the proposal on the ground that ‘the influx of mariners and 
others would raise the price of provisions. ‘Ten years later 
the citizens obtained from Charles II. a charter for the estab- 
lishment of a port and harbour on the south bank of the river, 
and under that provision Port Glasgow, which has long ceased 
to be the port of Glasgow, grew up. Port Glasgow was for the city 
a dismal failure. In the year 1692 a report on the finances, trade, 
and general condition of the city was prepared, in connection 
with a general inquisition into the condition of Royal Burghs 
ordered by the Convention of Burghs in the previous year. The 
report on Glasgow is couched in the gloomiest possible terms...... 
According to it the annual value of the foreign trade of the city 
was not more than £205,000 Scots (£17,083 sterling). The 
shipping consisted of fifteen vessels of, in all, 1,182 tons burden 
Seven of these were in the harbour, and eight were for the present 
abroad, ‘uncertain of their home-coming because of the war.’..... 
Jt was quickly discovered that to become a trading city a port at 
Glasgow was a necessity; and in 1688 the Town Council spent 
£1,666 (Scots money: that currency alone was recognised in 
Scotland before the Union) on the construction of a quay at the 
Broomielaw, after which the deepening of the river went on 
slowly but steadily. Even into the nineteenth century it was no 
uncommon experience for vessels of shallow draught to be stranded 
in mud banks, requiring both crew and passenger to get out and 
give the craft a shove off. 


Not the least remarkable circumstance in the evolution of 
Glasgow—testifying to the large aims and many-sided energy 
of its citizens—is the enormous efforts that have been made 
to keep the social and moral advance of the citizens abreast 
of that material progress, of which they sometimes seem to be 
too proud. The higher intellectual interests of the West of 
Scotland are represented by one of the handsomest, best 
situated, and best equipped Universities in the Kingdom. Art 
flourishes, as is shown by the Continental reputation of a 
distinctively “ Glasgow school ” of artists, and by the erection 
now in progress of a great Art Gallery. Sanitation has become 
a craze on the banks of the Clyde. So has the municipalisation 
of industries affecting the whole community—as, indeed, is 
illustrated by the successful Corporation management of the 
city tramways. It is understood that the Improvements 
Trust—the body which represents the city in its war against 
the evils and horrors of the slums—will make even greater 
efforts in the next few years than it has done in the past. The 
titles of some of the chapters in this book—Public Charity, 
Educative Influences, Gas and Electricity, the Health Depart- 
ment, Sewers and Sewage, Streets and Bridges, Public Halls 
and Entertainments, Markets, Clyde Navigation, the Fire 
Brigade, the Corporation Resources—will help to show the 
kind of work that is done in, for, and by Glasgow. One 
aspect of the activity of the city is thus lucidly summed up :— 

“In the discharge of their duties to the citizens, the Magistrates 
end Council find it necessary to employ a body of officials and 
servants numbering upwards of ten thousand; they administer 
a revenue which exceeds two million sterling yearly; they hold 
property worth more than ten millious, and they carry a burden 
cf debt which amounts to the quite respectable total of more 
than eight millions. The income equals that of a modest 
kingdom; it is applied to purposes much more directly bene- 
ficial to the people, and the servants of Glasgow Corporation 
certainly earn their pay in a manner far more directly useful 
than do the armed hosts of the nations.” 

During his Lord-Provostship Sir James Bell paid special 
attention to the important—the all-important—question of 
the purification of the Clyde. Under his supervision most 
important experiments have been made in the way of sewage 
purification. These prove, he holds, that at a reasonable cost 
the Clyde and its tributaries can again be rendered tolerable, 
wholesome, and even sightly :— 

“It is quite obvious that the city has before it a serious and 
expensive task, but it is equally clear that its accomplishment is 
within view. But the cleansing of the Clyde basin does not end 
with the sewage of Glasgow. From Lanark downwards to the 
sea the valley is thickly populated, and an increasing flood of 
sewage, of inky coal-washings, and of manufacturing detritus will 
continue to be poured into the river and its tributaries. There 
cannot be a doubt that the several communities will be also 
called on to do what Glasgow is in the way of accomplishing, and 
within a reasonable time this foul blot on our civilisation will 
have been removed.” 

This excellent book, therefore, is valuable as a record of what 
has been, and still more because it gives an earnest of what 





may and ought to be. It not only tells of civic achievements 
for which the Glasgow citizens of to-day have good reason to 
take credit to themselves and their fathers, but it tells of civic 
ideals the realisation of which will give their descendants 
good reason for being prouder still. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


—<—____ 


WITH THE JUNGLE-FOLK.* 


BurMAH, not India, and Mr. Cuming, not Mr. Kipling, are 
responsible for what is described by the author as a common- 
place story of Burmese village life. The difficulties of an 
author with his illustrator seem to have taken a quaint and 
peculiar character in the circumstances. The English illus- 
trator does not condescend to inform the writer why a child 
of twelve is used as a model for the heroine of an impassioned 
love scene, or why the “ Greek god in flannels” is five foot 
nothing, according to scale, and has evidently just been 
introduced to a tennis-racquet with which he is to win a 
cricket match. The Burmese artist is wiser. He evidently, 
with gentleness and firmness, snubs our author :— 

“ His houses in many cases are disproportionately small: this 

is not because jungle village houses are very minute, but because 
it is less trouble to draw a little house than a big one. I had 
requested the artist, moreover, to represent one or two night- 
scenes to correspond with the text, but he objected that as you 
could not see things in the dark you could not paint them.” 
The result is striking—as usually happens when people who 
think themselves our superiors have been duly kept in order 
in this fashion—and the quaint illustrations much increase 
the interest of the volume. 


To a certain extent it contains a “commonplace tale,” as 
the author says; but the general public will enjoy it, because 
Burmese manners and customs do not enter into our every- 
day existence, and the author has succeeded in making his 
friends of the village into excellent copy. One English person 
only is introduced upon the scene, except some Magistrates, 
soldiers, and others who come on as chorus, and further 
illustrate the workings of the mind of the jungle-folk towards 
the white race: bewilderment on both sides is amusingly 
depicted. For example, a rower has fallen into the water, 
and, after making vigorous efforts to save him, Mr. Thorpe, 
the “ white police chief,” asks: “ Did you not love this boy, 
that you all sat still and watched him drown?” This piece 
of injustice recalls to the men when smoking afterwards that 
another incomprehensible Englishman had called some of 
them “fools and animals,” using very hard words :— 

“«Tt happened thus,’ said Zah Nee. ‘A very high ladder of 
bamboos had been laid against the pagoda, and two men climbed 
up to do work at the top. While they worked many of us sat 
watching ; presently the bottom of the ladder slipped a bit on the 
pavement and stopped, but the shaking made it slip again; then 
it slid slowly past over my feet. ..... The police chief said to 
us, “ You sat still while the ladder slipped past your feet, and not 
one of yon put outa hand to stop it?” And when we said, “ Yes,” 
he grew very angry. He said loudly, “ You are fools and sons of 
fools; by putting forward a foot you could have saved the lives of 
these poor men.” It was true, but we answered that we did not 
think of doing that. At this the police chief said, “ I wish that I 
could send to prison all who sat and watched the accident.”’ 
—‘ That was very unjust,’ said Moung Byoo, warmly.” 

Equally bewildering to the modern European mind is the 
evidence of what is not resented and is considered an honour, 
—when the white man returns to his own land, and Mah Pan is 
the more eagerly sought in marriage, not only because she 
has now some English money, but an English son, who is, 
however, to be brought up as a Man, a son of the jungle, and 
not as English. This trait runs throughout the book as 
an integral part of it, and is used to emphasise the dangers in 
a lonely European civilian’s life. Beyond this the love-story 
is subdued to the rest of the outwardly tranquil life; but all 
is told with quiet, observant humour, and the best of Burmese 
men and women flirt and love, behave with pettiness and 
dignity, scout their own conventionalities and bow before 
them, as wellas any more civilised folk could do. Pho Lone 
and Moung Maw are rivals for the hand of pretty Mah Pan, 
and many are the stratagems used to win her, as well as the 
wiles displayed by herself. She is insulted too, dreadfully, 
once at “ young man’s time,” when Pho Lone really ought to 





* With the Jungle-Folk. By E. D. Cuming, Ilust~ated by a Burmese Artist. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co, 1897, 
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have got a friend to go and sit outside the house (this seems 
to be a good place for those who in certain circumstances are 
supposed to be equally important with the one paying the 
visit, but it is only the proper thing in Burmah, we fear). 
Pho Lone did not ask any one to come with him, and he 
actually took Mah Pan’s hand! So he had to be punished. 
It takes all the book to get that mistake straight. 


Love-making in Burmah is not the only source of humour 
opened up to the reader of this entertaining volume. Pho 
Lone, when beaten by Mr. Thorpe for cheating, joined the 
dacoits, and there he is led by Boh Tah. Moung Toke 
explains why they carry digging tools :— 

“¢ His lordship was not a common fighting leader ; his charms 
were so powerful and therefore so precious that he must not run 
any risks; if he were killed his charms would be spoilt.’—‘ On that 
account he does not fight himself?’ said Pho Lone, much 
impressed.—‘ Exactly,’ assented Moung Toke, ‘ His lordship is a 
Pit-hiding Chief. Wenow goto dig the hole in which he will hide 
to-morrow, while we fight the village-men; his charms being thus 
safe from hurt will protect all into whose hand his lordship shall 
give a little magic rice.’” 

Boh Tah’s career might make a small point at a political 
meeting; a “ Pit-hiding Chief” is an epithet which might 
stick where it fitted, and it will be very hard if neither party 
can use it of any one, anywhere. ‘Those interested in 
manners and customs, folk-lore and studies of character, 
might do worse than spend an hour or two With the Jungle- 
Folk. It is not a novel nor a book of travels, but a sketch 
from life of a region not yet known to many readers, nor 
exploited by many writers. 


A BOOK ABOUT CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND 
CHURCHES.* 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the rich store of information 
presented to the public in Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches 
of England and Wales can only be done full justice to and 
appreciated as it deserves by experts in architecture. But 
there is also much in it which will suit the taste of less 
highly instructed readers, and will, we think, be enjoyed even 
by people to whom such technical definitions as Perpendicular, 
Renaissance, Romanesque, Flamboyant, and Early English 
have no particular meaning; and who when beholding a 
clerestory, chevet, apse, ambulatory, triforium, transept, 
ambry, chantry, or basilica are as all unconscious of the 
proper designation of what they see as was Monsieur Jourdain 
of the fact that he spoke prose. Old ecclesiastical buildings 
help to set forth in tangible form both the faith and the history 
of past ages ; and one hundred and fourteen of these buildings, 
described in a series of papers by different writers published 
under the editorship of Dr. Bonney, are comprised in the work 
now before us, which is profusely illustrated, the fruit of careful 
research in matters antiquarian as well as architectural, and 
—save in respect of bulk—would be an invaluable guide- 
book. As it is, however, since two volumes each weighing 
nearly 51b., and measuring llin. by 9in., are not exactly 
adapted to be carried about in a tourist’s hand or pocket, the 
treasures of knowledge and study therein contained must 
evidently be reserved for home reference, and thus lose the 
additional charm that would be imparted by perusal when on 
the spot at the places described. 


We subjoin a few examples of the numerous quaint bits of 
lore that have been unearthed and brought to light by 
the writers, which will suffice to give some idea of the 
varied nature of the book’s contents, and show our reasons 
for commending it to the notice of those amongst the general 
public who may not happen to be architectural connoisseurs, 


To hear of an accident in the twelfth century being 
attributed indifferently to either “the vengeance of God 
or spite of the devil” gives a ludicrous notion of the 
vagueness of opinion regarding the victim’s moral con- 
dition that must have prevailed amongst his acquaintances. 
An inscription to a certain Lady Downe, “which after 
twenty-seven lines enumerating her perfections, refers the 
inquiring reader to the Gentleman’s Magazine of May, 1812, 
for further particulars,” irresistibly suggests a conjecture 
that the inscription was, perchance, written by the author of 
the magazine article in question, who had hit upon this 





* Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches of England and Wales. Edited by Prof, 
P, G, Bonney, D,Se., LL.D., F.B.S, London; Cassell and Oo, 








ingenious method of advertising his performance. Piety and 
practical exhortation are combined quaintly in the case of a 
fire-bell (dated 1652) at Dorchester, whereon is written :— 


“ Lord, quench this furious flame ! 
Arise! run! help! put out the same,”— 


and the inscription leaves us decidedly in the dark as to 
whether the last line is supposed to be addressed to the 
Almighty, or only to mortals. Beneath a picture at Peter. 
borough of a sexton who died in 1594 at the age of ninety- 
eight is recorded :—= 


“ He had interred 2 queenes within this place, 
And this towne’s householders in his lives space 
Twice over,”— 


the ‘‘2 queenes” being Henry VIII.’s wife, Catherine of 
Arragon, and Mary Queen of Scots. Modern enthusiasts for 
church restoration would hardly be satisfied with the modest 
standard of St. Wilfrid (Archbishop of York from 669 to 
709), who, being anxious to restore his church thoroughly, 
“put on a new roof of lead, placed for the first time glass in 
the windows so that the birds could no longer fly in and out 
and defile the sanctuary within, covered the walls with plaster, 
and decorated the Altar.” Skilled artisans working for three- 
pence a day is a thought that seems likely to tempt the employer 
of labour to sigh for existence at the end of the thirteenth 
century, unless, as is possible, his regret may be tempered 
by the reflection that this would mean also going back to days 
when ecclesiastical ladies might have power such as that of 
the (apparently) bloodthirsty Abbess of Romsey, who, in the 
reign of Henry III., petitioned for and actually obtained 
royal letters patent for the restitution of the privilege of 
condemning and hanging, which function of the Abbesses of 
Romsey had then become obsolete. Undignified as squabbles 
for precedence are at all times apt to be, they are yet rarely 
conducted with the utter disregard of decorum shown by early 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. For at a Council at 
Westminster in 1102, Gerard of York, we learn, kicked over 
the chair prepared for him because it was on a lower level 
than that put for Anselm of Canterbury; while at another 
Council at the same place, Roger of York, on arriving and 
finding Canterbury occupying the place of honour at the 
Papal Legate’s right hand, pushed in between his rival and 
the Legate, and sat upon the former’s knee, whence he was 
forcibly dislodged by the Canterbury faction, who threw bim 
on the ground, and so handled him that when at last allowed 
to rise his cope was torn and himself “ covered with dust and 
shame.” Is not easy to deny that the explosion of Royal mirth 
which ensued upon Roger’s complaint to the King (Henry II.), 
and appears to have been the affair’s finale, was not only excus- 
able but inevitable. The paper on Abbey Dore, in the Golden 
Valley, states that “ Dwr,” the Welsh word for water, is the 
origin of the valley’s name; and this derivation, though at 
first sight apparently remote, is seen on examination to be 
quite the reverse, when one remembers how easily “ Dwr” 
might be changed to “ D’or” or “ Dore,” and thence trans- 
lated into “ Golden.” 


Before concluding we must mention also another source of 
attraction to be found in these pages to which no allusion has 
yet been made,—viz., the brief biographical outlines accom- 
panying the descriptions of many churches whose interest 
depends—sometimes partially and sometimes wholly—on 
their association with some well-known celebrity, as, for 
instance, the sketch of Bunyan at Elstow, of Chatterton at 
St. Mary Redcliffe, of Hampden at Great Hampden, of 
the Lake poets at Grasmere and Crosthwaite, and of Cowper 
at Olney, &c. 


TWO CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


The Parade exhibits a combination of all the talents for the 
entertainment of the children. About a score of people 
clever with pen and pencil have been called in to help, and if 
the young readers find anything lacking it will certainly 
not be variety. Our experience of ventures so conducted is 
not altogether favourable. Some of the contributions are 
pretty sure to be “remnants,” which are not of much ac- 
count except to filla vacant space. “Undine” is condensed 





* (1.) The Parade: an Illustrated Gift-book for Boys and Girls, 1897. Edited 
by Gleeson White. London: Henry and Co. 1897.——(2.) Prince Boohoo and 
Little Smuts. By Harry Jones, Drawings by Gordon Browne, Lendon: 
Gardner, Darton, and Co, 
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into a couple of pages, and “Rip Van Winkle” suffers 
the same fate. Both are, of course, absolutely spoilt. 
As to “Undine,” we should not much care to have it in 
any shape for the delectation of boys and girls; here 
it is stripped of all its charm, and we get nothing but the 
knight’s unfaithfulness and punishment. And “Rip Van 
Winkle” has to lose all its humorous detail. The greatest 
successes of the book are to be found where it follows beaten 
tracks. Colonel Strange’s spirited story of “‘ The Experiences 
of Charles Legget ” is as good a bit of adventure as could be 
desired. Charles follows, by the heip of a friendly Indian, the 
girl whom the Crees have carried off, and rescues her in the 
most heroic fashion. (The title of the story has the mis- 
print of ’95.) We cannot speak as well of Mr. F. Norreys 
Connell’s * Two Stories of War.” They are most distastefully 
realistic, reminding us strongly of Count Tolstoi’s manner. 
The Count’s greatest admirers would not recommend him for 
the reading of boys and girls. Mr. Barry Pain’s school-story 
of “The Great Row with Menallon” is a good bit of work, 
with the truth to nature that so few school-stories have. 
* Qnoria’s Old Man,” by Miss Mary E. Mann, seems to us quite 
out of place in a book of this kind. Onoria is a girl with 
a great deal of music and very little heart, and thinks that 
the old man who worships her is a bore, and shows that she 
thinks it. It is only too possible. But what is the story 
doing dans cette galere? When we get back to incident, as 
in Mr. Paul Creswick’s “ Bonaventure,” we do well enough. 
As for the fairy-tales there is not much to be said. “ Prince 
Toto,” by John Oliver Hobbes, deserves the place of honour 
which has been accorded to it. It is much more in the old 
fashion of such things—and what fashion could be better P— 
than Mr. Laurence Housman’s “‘ Enchanted Princess.” And 
surely, we feel bound to say, this is not the proper place— 
if there is a proper place at all—for Mr. Housman’s erotics; 
we hope that he would be ashamed to read p. 3 aloud to any 
of the “boys and girls” for whom the volume is intended. 
The illustrations are mostly in the newest style. In this 
matter, too, we like the old fashion. 


We cannot help thinking that Mr. Harry Jones has beaten 
the “twenty-two,” of whose doings we have been speaking 
above, “off his own bat.” There is a great deal more laughter 
in a score of his pages than in the whole of the other 
volume, and not the suspicion of a thought that is not per- 
fectly fitted to a child’s wholesome tastes. The book has 
been put together, we understand from the preface, out of 
various tales told at various times to many generations of 
children. Now and then we can see the joins, but the putting 
together has been cleverly contrived, and Prince Boohoo’s 
story is as coherent as a piece of thorough nonsense need be. 
For Mr. Harry Jones’s book is really good nonsense, not at all 
copied from Mr. Lewis Carroll—this is the snare into which 
so many writers fall—admirably fresh, and inspired by a quite 
delightful insouciance. Occasionally he cannot help putting 
in something that is meant for older readers. Why not? he 
might not unreasonably answer. Older readers do get hold 
of these books, and what is there that the modern child does 
not understand? Prince Boohoo at the Zoo, where he sees 
talkative M.P.’s sitting on the parrot perches, the deer-houses 
filled with the Master of the Buckhounds, his whips, and a 
number of gentlemen in red coats, and the Commander-in- 
Chief at the top of the pole in the bear-pit, is particularly 
good. Of course it is impossible to give any notion of Mr. 
Jones’s fun by extracts. An extract would look as poor and 
colourless as a sea-weed out of water. Mr. Gordon Browne’s 
illustrations are in his very happiest style, and set off the 
fun of the book to the very best advantage. The squirrel in 
Wellington boots, Piccadilly in a panic when the Prince 
appears on his flying-machine, and the Laureate writing an 
ode to a policeman are particularly good specimens. 


How Dick and Molly Saw England. By M. H. Cornwall-Legh, 
(Edward Arnold.)—Mr. Eastwood is a most obliging father. 
When Aunt Jemima, thinking of the interests of his children, 
says to him that it is a shame that they should know so much 
about other countries and so little about England, he proceeds to 
rectify matters by taking them what Molly, writing without 
restraint—even the restraint of grammar—calls “a toor through 
England in the hollidays.” So they have a very happy time of it 
in London and Oxford, the New Forest and the Midlands, up 
Snowdon and through the Lakes. Perhaps there are a trifle too 
many accidents, hairbreadth escapes, and successful experiments 





in the saving of life for ordinary belief. Yet these incidents give 
piquancy to a book which may be described as “ geography made 
easy ” but not made inaccurate, as Mrs. Cornwall-Legh has clearly 
done her best to verify her facts. 


The Girl at the Dower-House and Afterward. By Agnes Giberne. 
(W. and R. Chambers.)—This is a very pieasant girls’ book, but 
the now experienced author can hardly be said to be seen in 
it to the best advantage. She tries rather too often to be 
smart, and does not always succeed, as when she says of Mrs. 
Maurice, the mother of “the girl at the Dower-House,” that 
“she was quite an adept in the art of spending £500 out of 
£250; and when, as in duty bound, her well-to-do relatives 
came to the rescue, she always had an excuse for each individual 
extravagance.” And then the story is far too long drawn out for 
all the plot that it contains. After all, it is nothing more than 
the quiet little romance of a pretty girl, Rhea Maurice by name, 
to whose rather selfishly luxurious mother is left a dower-house 
with £90 a year, which, she says, “sounds uncommonly like a sort 
of superior almshouse for indigent respectability.” She falls in 
and out of love with Mr. Cliffe, the squire of the place, who is 
certainly more than “a bit” older than herself, while she keeps 
Sinclair Jessopp, the son of the vicar, dangling after her. She 
even marries Cliffe, when there is considerable unhappiness, which 
is put right again in the long run, One cannot help wondering, 
however, how they were ever lovers at all. There are two good 
girl-sketches in The Girl at the Dower-House,—Rhea, of course, 
and the thoroughly unconventional Ursula Jessopp. 


Catalina, Art-Student. By L.T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—Admirers of Mrs. Meade’s work in fiction—which is often very 
excellent—may be somewhat disappointed with this new story, 
because there is in it no story to speak of. Catalina is an indus- 
trious and imaginative art-student, who has, however, a rival in 
the person of a certain spiteful Rhoda. Rhoda conspires against 
Catalina, and very nearly succeeds in getting her expelled from 
the art-school. The bulk of this book is, indeed, taken up with 
Catalina’s getting into this difficulty and out of it. By far the 
best character in the book is Catalina’s father, a most learned, 
industrious, loving, but altogether unpractical, scholar. Catalina’s 
little conspiracy on his behalf, when he is stricken down with ill- 
ness—to enlist the practical sympathy of her wealthy, but some- 
what curmudgeonish, maternal unele—which meets with success, 
is one of those pretty by-plots in constructing which Mrs. Meade 
surpasses most of her contemporaries. Catalina is very prettily 
illustrated. 

Philippa. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. and R. Chambers.)— 
This story is not quite in the vein which we associate with 
Mrs. Molesworth, but it is very clever, very fantastic, and very 
enjoyable. Perhaps it isa rather serious tax upon one’s powers 
of belief to realise Philippa Raynsworth trying to play the part 
of maid to her own sister, even in the latter’s interests. Once, 
however, this is accepted, it is not difficult to understand the 
complications that arise when on the one side there is an attrac- 
tive young woman, and on the other there is more than one 
attractive young man. Philippa and Bernard Gresham are 
admirably contrasted. The humour that is necessary to lighten 
such a story as this is contributed by the dog ‘Solomon,’ which is 
the constant companion of Michael Gresham. The moral of 
the plot is unimpeachable, inasmuch as we learn that “a life of 
some restrictions, even possibly of a certain amount of struggle, 
was before her and Michael, but a life brightened and ennobled 
by high aims and many worthy interests outside themselves, by, 
above all, completest confidence and mutual sympathy.” The too 
priggish Bernard Gresham is a good portrait,—the best, indeed, 
in the book. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has published a new edition of the im- 
mortal fairy-tales of Hans Christian Andersen as rendered by 
Madame de Chatelain and illustrated by Mr. E. A. Lemann. No 
prettier edition of these stories, of which, apparently, the world 
cannot tire, has ever been published. 


The Laird’s Legacy. By Mary H. Debenham. (National Society.) 
—The story is told, alternately by the nurse and her husband, of 
the fortunes of the laird’s child, which he places in her hands on 
the eve of his exile to the Court of St. Germains. The scene is 
mostly laid in France, whither the child is taken to rejoin its 
parents, and we are introduced to the Archbishop Fénelon, and the 
Duke of Burgundy, and are brought into contact with the society 
of the Scottish exiles in France. All this is interesting, and 
there is plenty of incident to help the narrative. The young 
laird himself is a typical Scot of the chivalrous kind, and he and 
his sister make a most romantic pair. This is a readable story, 
not too long, and sure to please girls. 

Dwell Deep. By the Author of “ Probable Sons,” &. (R.T.S.)— 
This is a tale written to commend what we may call without 
prejudice the Puritanical view of the religious life, The heroine 
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takes a stand against her guardian on the subject of theatricals 
and balls,—things which, with other amusements, she regards as 
worldly. We cannot discuss the question, but will only say that 
it is not a proper subject for fiction. The title of the story is 
a curious instance of a really mischievous practice of isolating 
Scriptural phrases. To “ dwell deep,” in the writer’s sense, is 
to have strongly rooted religious convictions; it really means, in 
Jeremiah xlix. 8, “to seek the most secret shelter.” The 
inhabitants of Dedan, which was a region of Edom, are among 
the peoples denounced in chap. xxv., and they are ironically 
told to “dwell deep.” ‘To twist the words into a mystical mean- 
ing is worse than absurd. 


Matthew Parkyn. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. (S.P.C.K.)—The 
story opens in Australia, where we are introduced to the hero and 
the convict Sanders, with whose past and future the tale is inti- 
mately connected. Parkyn returns to England, where his Radical 
proclivities get him into difficulties with his landlord; these come 
to a head at the election when, for the first time, the squire’s 
representative is not returned to Parliament. The conflict of feel- 
ings and prejudices between the landowner who cannot see aught 
but spite in Parkyn’s honest efforts to ameliorate his fellow- 
labourers’ condition, and Parkyn’s devotion to his ideas, his 
struggles with his own temper, and his guarding of a secret 
which at the last displays his fine nature, are most forcibly 
brought out. Parkyn is a very fine natural character; so is Miss 
Ruddaway in a minor degree, and the rest are all excellent. The 
story is well told, and besides the clear, vigorous style we have 
some dramatic incidents which are made the most of. It is, 
indeed, a capital story, and we may recommend it to both young 
and old; they are not likely to get a better tale than this for 
many a day. 


England’s Navy. By F.M. Holmes. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
—Mr. Holmes also gives us a “glance at some navies of the 
ancient world,” telling us about the naval supremacy of Athens, 
the fatal expedition to Syracuse, and, passing into later times, 
Pompey’s victory over the Cilician pirates, and the battle of 
Actium. After this come the Vikings, and after them again the 
Armada, Blake, and some of the great naval heroes of the last 
century and this. This historical survey occupies about a third 
of the volume. The rest is given to the navies of the present, 
reckoning as “the present” the era of armoured ships. Mr. 
Holmes gives us plenty of information about ironclads and 
cruisers, torpedo-boats and torpedo-catchers, guns, and all the 
other machinery of naval warfare.——With this may be men- 
tioned Fifty-two Stories of the British Navy, edited by 
Alfred H. Miles (Hutchinson and Co.) Mr. Miles’s first chapter 
is given to the work of Alfred and his successors. His second, 
entitled “The Story of the Cinque Ports,” relates the principal 
naval events of the four centuries following the Conquest. What 
are called King Richard’s “articles for the government of the 
English fleet” had, we think, aspecial reference to the force of 
Crusaders which he was leading to the East, and were not in- 
tended as a permanent naval code. A little further on we find 
King Edward III.’s letter about the victory at Sluys, “the 
earliest naval despatch in existence.” There is one eighteen 
centuries older, the famous despatch of the Spartan Admiral,— 
“We have been beaten. The men are hungry. We don’t know 
what to do.” Among the stories of later times are the exploits of 
Drake, the Armada, the sea-fights of Robert Blake, of Rooke and 
of Benbow, the fate of Byng, various shipwrecks as of the 
‘ Ramillies’ and the ‘Centaur,’ the Mutiny of the ‘ Bounty,’ and 
Nelson’s great victories. 

Goldsmith’s Comedies. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. (George Allen.) 
—Mr. Jacobs has something to tell us about the circumstances 
under which the comedies were brought out. In his criticisms of 
Goldsmith he does not give us anything of remarkable value. 
Surely if he had studied his author to good purpose he would not 
have used the atrocious metaphor of,—‘They [the Comedies], 
like the immortal Vicar, are cuts from the joint of Human Nature, 
and we can eat and come again to them.” The illustrations are 
numerous and good, and the general appearance of the volume all 
that could be desired. 

The Oriel Window. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Mrs. Molesworth begins by harrowing our feelings so much that 
the reader will be inclined to shut up the book, or to relieve it by 
peeping at the end. We may advise the doubtful to persevere. 
They will find a capital little story, with a very wholesome pur- 
pose, not too obtrusively put. The little wood-carver, Jesse 
Piggott, is a most interesting person. We should like to know 
whether the technical education classes, to which so much public 
money is now given, help in any appreciable degree to bring these 
latent geniuses into the light. 

The Black Tor. By George Manville Fenn. (W. and R. 


and the Darleys, cherish an hereditary feud. No one exactly knows 
how it arose. The Edens attribute it to an unprovoked and un- 
pardonable outrage on the part of the Darleys; the Darleys have 
the same story, mutato nomine. Mr. Fenn tells the story of how ~ 
the enmity was healed. A company of caterans, ex-soldiers of the 
most disreputable kind, settle themselves in the neighbourhood, 
and rob the whole countryside with the most absolute impartiality. 
Hence an alliance, not worked, it may easily be imagined, without 
misunderstandings, but helping gradually to clear away the 
obstacles to peace. Other things come in to help. Natural 
emotions of pity and kindness have opportunities which can- 
not be ignored of showing themselves, and the old peacemaker, 
Master Rayburn, sees his wish accomplished. The novelist has 
an uncommon faculty of realising, and making his readers realise 
for themselves, the incidents which he describes and the localities 
in which they take place. 


Juliana Horatia Ewing and her Books. By Horatia R. F. Eden. 
(S.P.C.K.)—The edition of Mrs. Ewing’s books which we have 
noticed from time to time in these columns is now completed by a 
memoir, supplemented with a selection from her letters. The 
memoir is the work of a younger sister, and will be read by every 
admirer of Mrs. Ewing’s books—and who that knows them is not 
an admirer ?—with the keenest interest. To know the story of 
her life, to hear, as we could only have heard, from one who had 
such opportunities of seeing it, of her singularly unselfish and 
generous nature, is, indeed, a pleasure. The generation of 
children that watched for the appearance of that most delightful 
of magazines, Aunt Judy, has long since grown up. (Itis more 
than ten years since it ceased to appear, unable to survive the loss 
of its moving spirit.) But such books as “Jackanapes” and 
“Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances” are a possession for ever. 
The letters admirably illustrate the memoir. One that is peculiarly 
admirable is a vindication of the Queen. We would gladly quote 
it if we had space, but it must be quoted whole. No one who 
possesses the tales should fail to add to them this delightful 
volume, 


An Ocean Outlaw. By Hugh St. Leger. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Mr. Hugh St. Leger is a writer who evidently is quite at home on 
the roaring wave. We have storms and mutinies, and the unfail- 
ing attraction of treasure trove, and everything ordered at last 
by strict poetical justice. The tale cannot fail to charm boy- 
readers, but will hardly make them very keen about going to sea. 


Hester Lavenham. By Helen Watson. (R.T.S.)—The story 
opens with the introduction of Miss Hester Lavenham, a new 
pupil and a very charming and pretty girl, to the school-room of 
Miss Millington. She comes from a country rectory, where her 
grandfather has taught her. She can construe Virgil with ease, 
but she does not know the multiplication-table. The school 
scenes are excellent. Then there is introduced a certain little 
Marie, the child of Miss Millington’s sister, who had married “a 
mad French journalist,’ the madness being a firm adherence to 
the principles of the Commune. Mons. or Citoyen Ledin sends for 
his daughter, and the aunt, sooner than be separated from her 
darling, gives up her school and goes to Paris. Here, naturally, 
follow scenes of the Siege of Paris and the struggle between the 
Versailles Government and the Commune that succeeded it. It 
is a well-told tale, though we regard the death of little Marie as 
a “barbarous deed ” on the part of Miss Helen Watson. 


Hornbook Jingles. By Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. (Leadenhall Press.) 
—Mrs. Gaskin begins by describing, by pen and pencil, the horn- 
books out of which the little girls of bygone generations learnt to 
read. This is well enough; let us hope that young people will 
learn to be thankful for being better off,—but we cannot see how 
these “jingles” have anything to do with hornbooks. The 
pictures are fairly good, though rather monotonous; the rhymes 
are not particularly amusing. 


Wulfric the Weapon-Thane. By Charles W. Whistler. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Wulfric was the armour-bearer of Edmund, the East 
Anglian sub-King, who was martyred by the Danes in 870. Mr. 
Whistler has carefully studied the authorities, and gives us a 
very elaborately painted picture of the time. He has worked in 
the legend which represents the King as having sought a hiding- 
place under the bridge, and being discovered from information 
given by a bridal-party that had crossed it. It is needless to 
inquire too curiously into the truth of these legends. This 
particular one certainly lived long in popular belief. Mr. 
Whistler’s style is somewhat stiff, but it is dignified and 
picturesque. 

The Kipling Birthday Book. Compiled by Joseph Finn. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—If popularity is the condition of being exhibited 
in a birthday book, there can be no doubt of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
claim. Otherwise we do not think that this particular writer 
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anthology. He suffers, for instance, more than some from the 
loss of a context. Here isan example. It is for June 20th :— 


“ And the ploughman listened and bowed his head :—~ 
* To-day and to-morrow God’s will,’ he said 
As he trimmed the lamps on the wall. 
* Be sendeth us years that are good, 
As he sendeth the dearth,’” 


It is the Indian ploughman speaking, and the essence of it is the 
Indian fatalism. Some of these divided utterances have a very 
eynical look. Did Mr. Kipling write “ Ithurial?” (May 26th). 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. By L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, 
M.D. (Chatto and Windus.)—The authors of this novel call it 
“a very strange story” in their title-page, and then they rather 
spoil their case in their prefatory note by telling us that “asa 
matter of fact absolute lapses of memory for a long time are on 
record, and the story here described is only an extreme example of 
this interesting though happily rare phenomenon.” In this 
explanation the whole plot of Dr. Rumsey’s Patient is given, at 
least in skeleton form. Robert Awdrey, a young squire, kills in 
self-defence Horace Frere, a young student who is infuriated with 
rage, love, and jealousy, and then, thanks to hereditary disease, 
forgets all about the matter. Meanwhile Everett, who is Frere’s 
rival, is arrested on a charge of murder. Hetty Armitage, the 
pretty girl who is, of course, at the bottom of the trouble, has 
seen the homicide, but being in love neither with Frere nor with 
Everett, but with Awdrey, resolves to screen him. Nor does she 
rectify matters to such an extent as lies within her power until 
she ison her death-bed. Awdrey has two guardian angels, his 
wife and his medical man, Dr. Rumsey, who makes a specially 
careful study of him, and with success. There is no doubt that 
the story is skilfully constructed and well told. Awdrey, his 
wife, and the doctor are careful and in every way admirable 
studies. 


Sketches for Scamps. By the Hon. Ernest Pomeroy. (Digby, 
Long, and Co.)—The author of these slight sketches is by way of 
being a New Humourist, and he has no doubt an eye to the lighter 
and slighter aspects of life, as well as a command of smoking- 
room jocosities. He has much to learn, however, and not a little 
to unlearn as well. Too much, indeed, of his rather deadly-lively 
fun lies in his titles,—such titles as “Uncle Josh (a trifle for the 
little ones),’”’ and “‘ Seeing the Doctor (a rake’s romance for regular 
wrong ’uns).” Mr. Pomeroy is decidedly seen at his best in his first 
sketch, “Mary.” The story is the old one of a pretty housemaid 
who, being not very strong-willed, allows herself to be courted and 
kissed by a host of lovers, and finally marries one to escape the 
importunities of the others. Here Mr. Pomeroy is comparatively 
natural. If he sticks to nature, and can refine away his vulgarities, 
he may yet achieve something in light literature. 


The World’s Great Snare. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward 
and Downey.)—Mr. Oppenheim, who has undoubtedly proved 
himself a master of the art of writing sensational fiction, has here 
surpassed himself. From the first chapter, in which James 
Hamilton wakens up in the Sierras to use bad language and 
turn bloodshot eyes towards the western sky, to the last, in which 
the hero, Bryan, is reconciled to his cynical father, Lord 
Wessemer, through the tender mercies of his wife, Myra, there 
is hardly a page which has not its accident, or its murder, or 
its hairbreadth escape, or something equally melodramatic. Myra, 
who is Bryan’s mistress before she is his wife, is one of those 
fascinating beauties of wild America who are coveted by in- 
numerable men, and for whom, therefore, he has to do not a little 
fighting. Then Myra is lost and found again—in England— 
whither Bryan goes for various reasons, but more particularly to 
marry an old sweetheart. The latter is unequal to the task of 
marrying a man with such a past as his. But he finds his father 
and his mother, and—although not for a considerable time—dis- 
covers that he is not illegitimate. All ends happily in, perhaps, 
rather too old-fashioned a style. There is no doubt whatever 
that The World's Great Snare is a very clever and readable story 
of its class. 


The Adventures of Martin Hewitt. Third Series. By Arthur 
Morrison. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—The biographer of the pro- 
fessional “ investigator,” Martin Hewitt, has constituted himself 
successor to the biographer of the old favourite, Sherlock Holmes, 
and in this capacity has done very well indeed. Here we have a 
third series of “ investigations,” but they reveal no falling off in 
ingenuity, painstaking industry, or literary “setting.” Perhaps 
in the two last there is a slight straining after effect. The careful 
stealing of a child, and not for one occasion merely, in order to 
please a poor mad father, and the employment of the devices of 





kidnapping and burglary to secure a relic of Joanna Southcote 
are so far-fetched as almost to pass one’s powers of belief, « The 
Case of the ‘Flitterbat Lancers’” and “The Case of the Dead 
Skipper” are, however, positively marvels in their way. In the 
first, the mystery of the concealment of the Wedlake jewels ig 
solved by means of a piece of music, though too late to be of 
any practical benefit. In the second, what appears a hopelessly 
inscrutable murder is traced by means of the only possible 
motive to its author. Altogether, no better—or, if one may use 
the word, more “ honest ”—detective-stories than Mr. Morrison’s 
are being published at the present time. 


The Changeling of Brandlesome. By Roma White. (A. D. Innes 
and Co.)—Although a little too long drawn out, this is a very 
readable and conscientiously written historical romance dealing 
with the commencement of the struggle between Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, and the introduction of the “ martyr’ Earl of 
Derby is managed with a considerable amount of skill. The 
“changeling” Roger Hay is rather a disappointment. He ig 
mischievous, but not more mischievous than a lad of purely 
human origin and inspiration can be; and, indeed, he turng 
out to be the son of a Colonel Kaye who figures in the story, 
and who has lost his wife. Abiathar, the dwarf, makes up 
for him in this respect; and, on occasions this character 
lends itself to farcicality. Christabel, the heroine, is a delightful 
study of a girl of spirit whose best and most feminine qualities 
are brought out by a troublous period such as the commencement 
of the Civil War. The results of that struggle in dividing 
houses and setting relatives by the ears are admirably brought 
out. Altogether, The Changeling of Brandlesome is in point of 
literary execution, plot, interest, and fidelity to the spirit of a 
historical pericd, very much above the average of the class of 
romance to which it belongs. 


Doctor Nikola. By Guy Boothby. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
Mr. Boothby is making quite as effective play with Dr. Nikola 
as Mr. Conan Doyle ever did with Sherlock Holmes. This mar- 
vellous man, who is no less striking a personality than the prince 
of unprofessional detectives, and a good deal more demonic—by 
the way, the introduction of the black cat is too suggestive of 
stage “ business ’—seems a little of a madman. But yet we are 
assured that he is really a great and purely philanthropic man of 
science who will go through fire and water, and indeed be quite 
Napoleonic in his unscrupulousness, if only he may accomplish 
his essentially unselfish ends. Doctor Nikola is the sequel to 
another story which told of the extraordinary devices resorted 
to by the magician to obtain a Chinese “stick.” The stick figures 
in the new story, which, like its predecessor, is told in the first 
person by a man who comes under Nikola’s influence and becomes 
his assistant. In this book it is used to enable Nikola to penetrate 
into the monasteries of China, and even Thibet, to defeat secret 
societies, and all to secure a unique anesthetic. The story is 
full of dangers, combats, and hairbreadth escapes, and is, to say 
the least, quite as well told as any of its author’s previous works. 
Bruce, who tells these adventures, is almost as remarkable a figure 
as Nikola himself, whose life he saves more than once. The love- 
making is the weakest part of the book, Gladys being but a merely 
conventionally sweet girl. 


The Queen of Night. By Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
This is a most ingenious story of the breathlessly sensational 
sort. The fundamental “idea” is a startling one, being that of 
a “ murder syndicate” composed of persons whose interest it is to 
get rid of relatives, and who for this purpose send their 
victims off to sea in ‘The Queen of Night’ under the care of 
their special medical man and arch-poisoner, Dr. Zavertal. The 
teller of the story is the captain of the ship, who discovers the 
intentions of the syndicate with the help of the ingenious 
American detective Kennard, engaged at the time in running down 
Zavertal on his own account. The book is choke-full of all 
sorts of exciting episodes, and the ‘‘ bosses” of the syndicate, 
Zavertal, the shrinking Jew Nathan, and above all the ‘‘ superior 
fiend” Vizard, are all cleverly drawn. As in most stories of 
this sort, the amatory underplot is rather feeble. Miss Chaloner, 
whom Zavertal is engaged in trying to murder, along with certain 
others, is introduced skilfully enough, however, to fire the flagging 
zeal of her lover, the captain of ‘ The Queen of Night.’ 


Poems of Henry Vaughan, Siturist. Edited by E. K. Chambers. 
With an Introduction by H.C. Beeching. “The Muses’ Library.” 
2 vols. (Lawrence and Bullen.)\—Judgment and knowledge are 
the qualifications demanded of an editor, and both are con- 
spicuous in these volumes. The introduction is admirably 
written, the notes are concise, and as this edition of the poet 
appears in “The Muses’ Library,” it is needless to say that the 
form is worthy of the substance. Until the publication by 
Pickering in 1847 of Mr. Lyte’s edition of Vaughan’s “ Sacred 
Poems,” they seem to have been almost unknown. Wordsworth 
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had the work in his library, and there are indications that he was 
familiar with its contents; Campbell sneered at Vaughan and 
stole from him ; Coleridge, who was so well read in our poets of 
the seventeenth century, does not, we believe, mention his name; 
and despite the exhaustive labours of Dr. Grosart, Mr. Palgrave, 
who does full justice to his genius in the “Treasury of Sacred 
Song,” supposes that to most readers Vaughan’s poetry is un- 
familiar. Vaughan is, we think, more of a poet, but less of an 
artist, than Herbert. He had a far subtler sense of the beauties 
of nature, and an occasional felicity of expression, which is beyond 
Herbert’s mark. Like that poet and like Donne, his verse is marred 
by conceits; but unlike the latter, his “Secular Poems” are 
wholly free from licentiousness, and it must have been a some- 
what morbid feeling which made him afterwards ashamed of 
these “ unbaptised rhymes.” Vaughan died in 1695 on April 23rd, 
“a, date,” as Mr. Beeching says, “which has significance for us 
but would have had none for him, as the death-day of Shake- 
speare.” He observes that a tombstone was placed over his 
grave in Llansaintfread churchyard. That stone, he might have 
added, was utterly neglected and defaced until, thanks in the 
present year to the exertions of Miss Guiney, an American lady, 
and to the subscriptions she obtained, the poet’s resting-place 
is made more worthy of the position which he holds among our 
sacred poets. 


Simple Sketches of England and her Churchmen in the Middle Ages. 
By “L. G.” (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This little 
history opens with the reign of William the Conqueror, and 
ends with the martyrdom of William Tyndale in 1536. The 
author has no reason to conceal his name, for the interesting story 
is related with a charming simplicity and with sufficient fullness 
and attraction to win the attention of the youthful reader, for 
whom it is principally designed. But there are few students who 
will not read the book with advantage, for it contains within a 
small compass a large amount of information, gathered, indeed, 
from familiar sources, but so presented as to leave a vivid 
impression on the mind. Is the author correct in saying that 
William the Conqueror was devoted to Rome and bent upon 
bringing the English Church under the control of the Pope? 
This is scarcely consistent with the statement of Bishop Stubbs 
that ‘‘ William had nv intention of following the papal guidance 
further than was convenient to himself.” It may well be doubted, 
too, whether, as the writer says, Henry IT. was “ right ” and was not 
rather moved by superstitious fears, in giving up the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, which restricted the freedom of the clergy; for 
those Constitutions, as Stubbs has pointed out, were part of a 
great scheme of administrative reform intended to settle the 
debatable ground between the spiritual and temporal powers. If 
a second edition of the “ Sketches” is called for, as it probably 
will be, we hope that the author will supply an index. 

My Reminiscences. By Luigi Arditi. (Skeffington and Son.)— 
These “ Reminiscences” of Signor Arditi, edited by the Baroness 
von Zedlitz, are exactly what we might expect. Stage-folk, 
despite (or by reason of) their special genius, are often in other 
matters merely grown-up children. ‘ Men, women, and persons 
on the stage” was the American humourist’s division of mankind. 
With what amazing gravity and detail does Arditi relate how and 
when the Prince of Wales offered him ‘‘a weed;” and to glorify 
“the Diva,” with what gusto he tells us how at supper at Craig- 
y-nos they consumed four hundred and fifty bottles of champagne. 
The book overflows with such trivialities. But it has one note- 
worthy merit—its unfailing good nature. Signor Arditi rarely 
relates an unpleasant story, even of a rival conductor. He is 
alive to the great merits of Wagner, and while upholding the 
claims of Italian opera, shows at least an appreciation of German 
music. But the book is the merest chit-chat, which may pleasantly 
while away an idle hour, especially for those with operatic 
memories of Grisi and Mario, Patti and Nilsson. Judging by the 
letters of Madame Arditi, an American lady with much of her 
countrywomen’s sharpness of observation, it might have been as 
well if she had undertaken to write her husband’s “ Life.” We 
might then have got an altogether better book; for notwith- 
standing the immense number of published reminiscences of this 
kind, few really faithful pictures of stage life, as seen by an 
intelligent and acute observer, are to be met with. 

William I., German Emperor, and his Successors. By Mary 
Cochrane. (W. and R. Chambers.)—This is a useful little 
manual of Prussian history, for it deals with the Emperor 
William’s predecessors as well as his successors. The writer's 
account of the earlier Hohenzolierns, compiled as it is from trust- 
worthy sources, is accurate and readable, if somewhat meagre ; while 
the more elaborate character-study of William I. is supported by 
sketches of Bismarck and Moltke and a full account of the 
Franco-German War of 1870, which culminated in the downfall of 
one Empire and the creation of another. The little book is brought 
“=p to date,” for we have pen-portraits of the late Emperor 











Frederick and of William II., the latter including even the far- 
famed telegram to President Kruger. It is altogether a handy 
and sensible little book. 


What They Say in New England. Collected by Clifton Johnson 
(Lee and Shepard, Boston.)—We confess to a fondness for books 
of folk-lore, especially when they are not too recondite and have 
the true smack of rusticity. There is often so much shrewdness, 
and even worldly wisdom, mingled with these old sayings and 
superstitions, that they afford infinite food to the meditative and 
philosophic mind. It is commonly held that the Board-schools 
are eradicating these things, as they are uprooting our ancient 
dialects; but the process is slow, much slower than we in the big 
cities are“prone to believe. If any one will pay close attention to 
the little ways and customs of his educated friends he will be 
astonished to find how many an old superstition survives in the 
most unlikely quarters. Mr. Clifton Johnson has been out and 
among our near kinsmen, the country-folk of New England, and 
has listened attentively to their wise and foolish sayings on the 
weather, on dreams, charms, fortune-telling, luck, and what-not,and 
the result is a very readable and entertaining little book. Doubtless 
many of these New England sayings come straight from Old 
England; but we are rather astonished not to find them more 
distinctly and shrewdly Yankee in outward garb. Most of them, 
especially those under the heading “ Love and Sentiment,” might 
have come direct from > Suffolk cottage or a Devonshire hamlet. 
But the “ Old Stories” at the end of the book are more American 
in flavour. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. By J. Harington Keane. (Lee 
and Shepard, Boston.)—Mr. Keane, like all empiricists, holds that 
to dub any set of disconnected observations with a Greek word 
ending in “ology” is to create a new science. To talk seriously 
of “graphology” as though the word implied the proved 
results of svientific reasoning, is utter rubbish. The faintest 
glimmer of common-sense will at once show how slight is the 
foundation on which this flimsy superstructure is raised. We 
may all admit that handwriting (as for the matter of that the way 
a man ties his shoes or wears his gloves) reveals at times the 
inner character. A careless man usually writes carelessly, an 
untidy man untidily; a neat, precise, and orderly lady will not, 
as a rule, pepper her note-paper, like Dick Swiveller, with blots. 
So far we may safely go, though even here the exceptions are 
numerous. One of the most smart and feminine characters of our 
acquaintance writes a large, bold, aggressive, masculine hand which 
would do credit to Oliver Cromwell, while an eminent statesman, 
who is reputed to be a man of nerve and decision, writes a small, 
feeble, shaky hand, which might be taken for that of a nervous old 
lady in hourly fear of burglars. Handwriting, like all human 
acquirements, is a matter of education, though Mr. Keane seems 
to think, with Dogberry, that it comes by the grace of God. We 
write as a rule as we have been taught at school; and with all of 
us the faculty of mere imitation largely enters into the thing. If 
a particular way of crossing one’s “t’s” or dotting one’s “i’s” 
really bore the moral significance which it conveys to this 
ingenious American “ graphologist,”’ then we may be sure that 
everybody would at once adopt so simple a method of revealing 
a noble mind. The book is, however, amusing, especially when 
the author is striving to appear serious; while the specimens of 
handwriting and the signatures of eminent persons are admirably 
reproduced owing to the ingenious form of the volume. 


Two books about London may be mentioned together. London 
Street Names, by F. H. Habben, B.A. (T. Fisher Unwin), is a 
careful collection of notes about London streets. These notes 
are conveniently arranged in alphabetical order. Of course as one 
looks through the book omissions suggest themselves. The range, 
too, of Mr. Habben’s peregrinations is comparatively small. We 
must take leave to question the etymological propriety of in- 
cluding ‘‘canon ” among the “ derivations from the Latin canna, 
a reed or cane.” The word is Greek as well as Latin, and the 
Greek use is much the earlier of the two. It is a matter of 
relationship, not descent. The London Burial Grounds, by Mrs. 
Basil Holmes (same publisher), has something of an official 
character about it. The author drew up a table of burial grounds 
which appeared in Rocque’s Plan of London (1742 45), and no 
longer existed, for the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. 
This table was published in 1882. Since that time Mrs. Holmes 
has been working in the same field. In 1894 the London 
County Council resolved to have a catalogue of all the 
burial grounds within its dominions, and made application 
to our author for help. Her answer was to offer to under- 
take the work. This book gives the substance of her dis- 
coveries. It is melancholy reading in many places, though 
it is only right to acknowledge that the public conscience 
is far more sensitive nowadays than it was half a century 
or even a quarter of a century ago. There are some really 
terrible stories, that, for instance, about Enon Chapel, Clement’s 
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Lane. The chapel was the speculation of a Dissenting 
minister, and was really started, not for preaching the Gospel, 
but for burial of the dead at a rate cheap, indeed, but highly 
profitable to the speculator. The details are almost incredible. 
Twenty thousand coffins were stowed away, for a time, in a space 
59 ft. by 29ft. with a depth of 6ft. “ For a time,” we say, because 
the older coffins were burnt in the minister’s house. He got his 
fuel for nothing! It would be interesting to know something 
more about the ingenious Mr. Howse who started and carried on 
this speculation. 

The Power of the Dog. By Rowland Grey. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
—We are sorry to see that “ Rowland Grey,” who has done better 
things, can find nothing else to write about than a married 
woman’s love for a man who is not her husband. This is not 
what we should have expected in view of the books that have borne 
this name; and, indeed, in this volume there is much that is too 
good for the company in which it finds itself. 

An Odd Career. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—There seems to us an opportunity lost in An Odd 
Career. Though the author is not much at home in his first 
chapters, his style improves afterwards, loses its redundancy, and 
becomes readable. The plot promises well, and events seem to 
lead up to some drama; but the conclusion of the story is rather 
weak, and the plot never develops into anything possessing 
interest. We have been unable to ascertain to whose career the 
epithet “odd” applies. When one thinks of the extraordinary 
careers some men have had, the conviction is brought home very 
strongly that Mr. Fitzgerald has wasted a good title. 


Vox Stellarum 1897, Moore’s Almanac. (Charles Letts and Co.) 
—It is all very well to call this “The Original Edition,” nor do 
we deny that it is full of useful information. But where are 
“The Remarkable Prophecies and Predictions” which “ Francis 
Moore, Licensed Physician and Astrologer,” gave to the world just 
one hundred and eighty years ago? Astronomy we have in plenty, 
but where is the astrology ? From the same publisher we get 
The British Almanac and Family Cyclopedia of Useful Informa. 
tion. As far as p. 128 this is identical with the “ Vox Stellarum.” 
From this point follow various directions, ecclesiastical, educa- 
tional, military and naval, housekeepers’ information, medical 
miscellanea, fashions, a gazetteer, and a variety of other informa- 
tion. 


ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NAPOLEON’S OPERA-GLASS: an Histrionic Study. By Lew 
Rosen. Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. net. 

This work exhibits Napoleon in a new light—as critic and patron of the drama, 
the friend of playwrights and players, The idea first occurred to Mr. Rosen 
when as private secretary to one of the ambassadors at Paris, some years ago, 
he had access to letters and archives that have never been much examined. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 

THE LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspon- 
dence New Particulars and New Material. By W. Carew Hazuitr. Thick 
crown 8vo, 6s, net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to 
Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty-four uncollected letters and notes from 
the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed; and (3) certain 
letters to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


AN OLD CHILD’S BOOK, aoe AND PRINTED 
OK : 
DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS. By Isaac Warts. 14 Pictures 


in Colours by Mrs, Arthur Gaskin, printed by Edmund Evans. 16mo, fancy 
boards, 3s. 6d, net. 

A copy of this book, with Stothard’s drawings, belonged to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, The Coloured Drawings for this booklet are on view at the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST, and other Essays. 
By E. H. Lacon Watson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“‘These papers display a high and well-maintained standard of literary 
capacity......Keenly introspective......Agreeably free from the cheap cynicism 
that characterises so many productions of this class.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TURNPIKE TALES. By Cuartzs L. Marson. With Cover 
designed by Edith Calvert. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


A LOVER’S BREAST-KNOT. Lyrics by Mrs. Hinxson 


(Katharine Tynan). Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SPANISH ARMADA: a Letter written on October 4, 1589, by 
Captain Cuellar, of the Spanish Armada, to H.M. King Philip II., recounting 
his Misadventures in Ireland and Elsewhere after the Wreck of his Ship, 
Translated, with Notes, by Henry D. Sep@wick. Finely printed on deckle- 
edge paper, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Translated from the Spanish text given in Captain Fernandez Duro’s ‘La 
Armada Invincible.” The letter is of extreme interest, and gives a graphic 
picture of the demoralisation of the Armada as it made its final attempt to 
circumnavigate Scotland and Ireland, and of the sufferings of the multitudes 
who were wrecked on the Irish coast. (Cuellar was wrecked in O’Rourke's 
country, aud with many romantic adventures made his way to that of O’Cahan, 
where he finally found ship for Scotland. 


SHILLING GARLAND, 
Price 1s. net each Part. 
1, LONDON VISIONS. By Laurence |4. AEROMANOCY. By Maraarzr L, 
P RM one pe apr hag ete Woops. [Second Edition in press. 
. PUR » and other Poems. |! 5 SONGS AND ODES. B 
4 le y Oanon 
By Robert Bripers, Dixon. [Just ready, 


[Second Edition. 
8, OHRIST IN HADES. BySreruen|6. THE PRAISE OF LIFE, By 
Puuuirs, [Third Edition in press. LavRENCE Binyon, [Just out, 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 




















CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the Philistines. By 


Lronarp Merrick, Author of “This Stage of Fools,” &c. 2 vols., 10s, net ; 
and at every Library. A 
“The record of Humphrey Kent’s literary failures and monetary shifts is 
varied and interesting, and his exploits in the character of a ‘ ghost’ will pro- 
bably be entirely novel toagood many readers. The moral lapse and its sequel are 
very delicately handled, and three interesting varieties of human nature—Hum. 
phrev, Cynthia, and the Other Woman—®re admirably delineated.’”’—Scotsman, 


TOM SAWYER, Detective, &c. By Marx 


Twain. With Photogravure Portrait. Or. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Decemher 8th, 


THE CHARM, and other Drawing-room 


Plays. By Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER H. Pottocrk. With 50 Illustra. 
tions by Chris Hammond and A. Jule Goodman. Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63, 
“There is a literary flavour about these comedies, and an interest, which 
admirably fit them for reading aloud at the fireside; but they are apparently in. 
tended to be acted, and as acting plays they have all the vigour of movement and 
all the dramatic ‘ go’ that the most enthusiastic amateur can desire.”—Daily Mail, 


DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By Mrs. L. T. 


MeabE and Cuirrorp Hatirax, M.D. Second Edition immediately. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Rosert Louis 


Stevenson. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 63. 


THE ROYAL CHRISTOPHER. By Justin 


H. McCarrny, Author of ‘‘ A London Legend,’”’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
**’Tis a breezy yarn, which boys are sure to enjoy.” —Pail Mall Gazette. 


REVENGE. By Roserr Barr, Author of “A 


_ Woman Intervenes,” &. With 12 Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s, 


BARKER’S LUCK, and other Stories. By 


Bret Harte. With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

** Much in the present volume contains what Bret Harte can give us in perfec. 
tion—studies of character abounding in those unforeseen touches of insight that 
reveal a tender and beautiful humanity surviving in lawless natures that have 
gone to wreck; genial humour, his surpassing touch in descriptive passages—all 
are to be found here. It is a very good specimen of the master’s art.” —Daily News, 


A CAPFUL 0’ NAILS: a North-Country 


Story. By Davip Curistie Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ‘ 

“There is an intensity of feeling about the story, with a purpose that very 
often fulfils the same function as art. The story of the agitation is told with all 
Mr. Christie Murray’s fidelity to life and vivacity of description. He has 
produced a wonderfully realistic and pathetic romance of English life.”’ 

—Morning Leader. 


IN THE KINGDOM OF KERRY, and other 


Stories. By B. M. Croker, Author of “Diana Barrington.” Or. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A fascinating volume of short stories, slight and simple in point of plot, 

admirable in style. Mrs. Croker writes with sympathy, knowledge, and con- 

viction ; and this, her latest effort, will add to a reputation that is already well 
advanced.”—Vanity Fair. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


Entirely New Editions, reset in a specially cast antique type, and bound in new 
. ic style, 3s, 6d. each. — 

The Woman in White. | Basil. 

Antonina ; or,The Fall of Rome. ' Hide and Seek. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


By Austin Donson. In THREE SERIES, each complete in itself. Crown 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

“The characteristic of Mr. Dobson appears to be a singular power of per- 
ception and appreciation. It would be difficult to name another contemporary 
critic with such nicety of observation, and with such a happy faculty of dis- 
covering and pointing out the peculiar merits of works well known to all, but in 
which Mr. Dobson is able to point out some fresh beauties or a new charm of 
thought or expression.” —Athenzum. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN: Some Life Notes. 


__By Dr. Josern Parker. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


DIARY OF A CITIZEN OF PARIS DURING 


“THE TERROR.” By Epmonp Biré. Translated by Jonn DE VILLIERS, 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“The volumes give a lifelike, breathing picture of the most grotesquel 
terrible epoch in the history of modern times...... M. Biré has given us a wor 
which, in these days of shallow impressions and histories churned out while you 
wait, we should receive with gratitude. It is scholarly without being pedantic, 
it is picturesque without being inaccurate. It can be consulted a3 a text-book 
and read as a romance.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


























































































NEW EDITIONS. 
MARRIED OR SINGLE? ByB. M. 
CROKER. (WALTER BESANT. 
THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Sir 
A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark 
Twain. With 314 Illustrations, 
A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, [ForD. 
NORA CREINA. By Mrs. Hunger- 
SONS OF BELIAL. By William 
WESTALL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. each, 

DEVIL’S FORD. By Bret Harte. 

HEART OF OAK. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL. 

LONG ODDS. By Hawley Smart. 

THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. By 
F. W. Rosrnson. 

THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. By 
L. T. MEADE. With 8 Illustrations 

W. Paget. 


by 
LADY KILPATRICK. By Robert Buchanan. 





COMPLETION OF THE 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


A New Collected Library Edition, complete in 17 Volumes, set in handsome New 
Type, Printed on Laid Paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. eac 


1.PEG WOFFINGTON; and 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 

2. HARD CASH. 

3. THE. CLOISTER AND THE 
HEARTH. 

“IT le TOO LATE TO 


. THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 
NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH; 
and SINGLEHEART AND 


DOUBLEFACE. 

6. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
THIEF; JACK OF _ AL 
TRADES; A HERO AND A 
MARTYR ; and THE WANDER- 
ING HEIR 


ar 





h. 
7. LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME 


LONG. 
8. THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 
9. GRIFFITH GAUNT. 
10. FOUL PLAY. 
1.PUT YOURSELF IN HIS 


PLACE. 

2. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

3. A SIMPLETON., 

4. A WOMAN-HATER. 

5. THE JILT, and other Stories; 
and GOOD STORIES OF MAN 
AND OTHER ANIMALS, 


17. READIANA; and BIBLE 
RACTERS. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Richard Bentley and Son's List. 





Notice.—_DEAR FAUSTINA, a New Story by RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Nancy,” “ Red as a Rose is She,” &c., will be commenced in the 
next issue of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 





NEW WORKS. 





NOW READY. 


(1782-1833). Edited, with Notes, by Eazrron Castxe, M.A., 
F.S.A. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 24s. 

“ A mine of characteristic detail about the Georgian period. Mr. Castle has 

shown great skill and judgment, and the most scrupulous care in his task of 


editing. His numerous notes are brief and to the point, The volumes are 
adorned with many portraits,”—Daily News, 


NOW READY. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS 


By James Joun Hissry, Author of “On the Box Seat,” &e. 
With 16 Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
‘The author wields the pencil as ably as the pen, and his drawings reappear 


here in the form of excellently executed woodcuts. We have never met with a 
more agreeable volume of its kind,”—Gobe, 


NOW READY. 


POLITICAL LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES OF THE LATE EARL OF PEMBROKE 
ogi TGOMERY. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 

s. 6d. 
“A fitting memorial of a singularly impressive and engaging personality.” 
—Times, 


NOW READY. 


OVER THE ANDES FROM THE 
ARGENTINE TO CHILI AND PERU. By May Crommetin. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
‘A readable account of a reasonable woman’s enjoyment of odd times in 


strange places, and a refreshing bit of instruction in the art of how to be at 
home anywhere.”— Globe. 





NOW READY. 


THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. 


By Sir F. Monreriorz, Bart. In 1 vol. crown 4to, with 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
** A volume of serious historical value, giving a brilliant sketch of the checkered 
and romantic life which had so tragic an ending.”—Times. 


“The author tells his romantic and adventurous story with simple and un- 
adorned directness.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘“* An elegant monograph which helvs us to understand two profoundly im- 
portant phases of modern history.”—Jewish Chronicle, 


NOW READY. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By Mrs. 
R. M. Kine, Author of “A Diary of a Civilian’s Wife in 
India.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


** Mrs. King has a happy knack of seizing on picturesque spots and incidents, 
and of bringing them before the reader.”—Morning Post, 


NOW READY. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: Lindsay 
Gordon, Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus Clarke, Tasma, Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed, Ada Cambridge, Henry Kingsley. By J. F. 
Dresmonp Byrne. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


VON DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and Rendered 
into English by ArtHuR D. Conreripex. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 
* Dittersdorf, probably the first violinist of his day, was the friend of Gltck 
and the intimate of Haydn...... The glimpses of Court life at Vienna under the 


— of the father and brother of Marie Antoinette are delightful.”’—Pall Malt 
azette, 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM.|THE BACKSLIDER. 


By Rosa N. Carry, Author of “Nellie’s Memories.” 
vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


In 1 


NOW READY. 


By Constance 
Smitu, Author of “The Repentance of Paul Wentworth,” 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 





STANDARD WORKS OF FICTION. 





THE NOVELS OF RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Scylla or Charybdis ?—A Beginner—Mrs. Bligh—Oometh up as a Flowet—Good-bye, Sweetheart !|—Joan—Nancy—Not Wisely, but too Well—Red as a 
Up a 


Rose is She—Second Thoughts—Belinda—Alas!—* Dr, Cupid. 


Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NOVELS OF ROSA N. CAREY. 


Nellie’s Memories—Barbara Heathcote’s Trial—Heriot’s Choice—Mary St. John—Not Like Other Girls—Only the Governess —Queenie’s Whim—Robert 
Ord’s Atonement—U ncle Max—Wee Wifle—Wooed and Married—For Lilias—Lover or Friend ?—Basil Lyadhurst—Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters—The 


Mistress of Brae Farm, 


Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NOVELS OF MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


The Sin of Joost Avelingh—An Old Maid’s Love—“ God’s Fool ”—The Greater Glory—My Lady Nobody. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
From Moor Isles—The “ First Violin ""—Aldyth—ProbationBorderland—Kith and Kin, 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


THE NOVELS OF MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


Sir Oharles Danvers—Diana Tempest, 


Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63. 





London; RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Hér Majesty the Queen 
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J. M. DENT AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


DOPSSHSHSSOHSSHOSHSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOOOOOSD 


The Spectator says:—‘‘Mr. Wells is a true magician......Quite the best novel that has hitherto been inspired by the cult of the wheel......This 


brilliant and entertaining book.’ 


With 40 Illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Wonderful Visit,” &c. 


The St, James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ A surprising, a really remarkable success......While we were quite alive to his fantastic and abundant originality, we 
never before gave him credit for so much variety in method, for so much humour, so much vivacity, and, above all, for so delicate and sympathetic a 
humanity as he displays in ‘The Wheels of Chance.’..,...Mr. Wells has done an excellent piece of work, and one that is certain of success.” 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE: 


a Cycling Romance. By H. G. We ts. 


The Atheneum says :—‘** The Wheels of Ohance’ is even better than the author’s amusing and original work called ‘The Wonderful Visit ’...... So ingeniously does Mr, 
Wells work together the humours of the bicycle, the charms of terse and vivid description, and the uncertainties of adventure, and so cleverly and 
sympathetically does he portray the character of the hero, mixing with his oddities a dash of the true gentleman, that one may fairly assign to ‘The Wheels of 


hance’ a high place among current works of fanciful romance.” 


THE FLAME FLOWER, AND OTHER STORIES. 


Written, and Illustrated with about 100 Drawings, by J. F. SULLIVAN. 
Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 


Mr. H. G. Weis in the Academy says :—"* It is long since any new book proferred such delightful entertainment as Mr. J. F. Sullivan has given us...... Whosoever 
reads this book at my instigation will retain a spark of gratitude towards me on that account...... This fantastic volume is as unique and perfect as 


mortal enterprise can be. 


The Birmingham Daily Gazette says: —‘* Which to admire most, the humour and elegance of these stories, the deft and quaint illustrations scattered profusely 
over the pages, or the art of the printer and binder, is a point not easily decided......This should b2 one of the big suscesses of the seison,” 


JOAN SEATON: 2 Story of Percival-Dion in the Yorkshire Dales. 


MONT, Author of ‘A Ringby Lass.” Crown 8vo 4s, 6d. net. 


By Mary Beav- 


The Daily Telegraph says :—* This remarkable book has three conspicuous merits. First of all it does for an English countryside what Mr. Barrie has done for 
Thrums and Ian Maclaren for Drumtochty. It reveals the humour, the pathos, the dignity, and the nobility of the Yorkshire dales-folk...... But ‘ Joan Seaton’ 
has a second merit. It is a noble and a moving story...... And this leads us to the third and most conspicuous merit...... Miss Beaumont...... puts a noble restraint 
upon herself. and bas produced a book in the chaste and exquisite style which was once thought to be a claim upon the attention of the reading world,” 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ It is admirably written......The book is a valuable addition to the literature of the Yorkshire Dales.” 


MISTRESS SPITFIRE: 2 Romance of the Civil War. 


Author of “ When Charles the First was King.”” Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 


By J. 8. Frercuer, 


[Just out. 


The Scotsman says :—" We follow the developments of the tale with breathless interest. ‘The Siege of the Manor House is a well-conceived and spirited business,,..., 


It holds its fascination to the last page.” 
THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


EDITED BY ANDREW LANG. 


By Izaak Watton. With 100 Illustrations by 


E. J. Sullivan, and an Introduction on Walton’s Life, Walton as a Biographer, ‘**The Compleat Angler,’ Fishing Then and Now, Notes, &c., by ANDREW 


Lane. Orown 8vo, gilt top, with a Cover Design by the Artist, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Times says :—“* One of the most popular reprints of the year ought to be Messrs. Dent’s ‘Compleat Angler. 


Printed by Constable on specially prepared antique wove paper. 


” 


The Field says:—** It is a beautifnl and, considering its literary and artistic character, cheap edition of the old claasic...... Mr. Lang......has provided an introduction 


which is altogether delightful,” 





The Temple Classics. 
UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 


A Series of Volumes containing the Masterpieces of English Literature in Prose 
and Poetry, and other Buoks acknowledged as Universal Classics. Pott 8vo, with 
an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece. Limp cloth, 1s, 6d. net; limp lamb- 
skin leather, 23, net. 

The First Volumes will be = 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
SWIFT’S GULLIVER. 
BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI and URN BURIAL. 


To be issued at the rate of Two Volumes per month. 


“ All lovers of good books will give a cordial welcome to the charming little 
series.”"—Times, : 

“The leather edition especially is a most successful combination of cheapness 
end good taste.”’— Guardian, 

**The Temple Classics’ are quite charming.”—Academy, 


[ Ready. 
[ Ready. 





The Temple Dramatists. 


A Series of the Best Tragedies and Comedies of the English Dramatists. 
Edited by well-known and competent scholars, and produced in a similar size 
and style to that of the Temple Shakespeare. One Play will be published per 
month, beginning October 27th. Limp olive cloth, 1s. net; olive paste grain roan, 
1s, 6d, net per volume, 

The First Three Voiumes are— 


WEBSTER’S DUCHESS OF MALFI. 


sor C. Vauauan, University College, Cardiff. 


MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. Edited by A. Witson 


Verity, Trinity College, Cambridge, 


JONSON’S EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. Edited 


by Professor W. MacNxILE Drixoy, Litt.D., Mason College, Birmingham, 


“ We prophesy for the ‘Temple Dramatists’ a large circulation.” 
. , —Freeman's Journal, 
“We wish the series all possible success, and we do so with a strong conviction 
that the wish will be realised.” —G@wardian, 


Edited by Profes- 





The Temple Shakespeare, 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANOZ, is now completed in 40 vols., limp cloth, 
1s, net; paste grain roan, 1s, 6d, net per vol. 
“There is no better small edition of the divine William’s entire works.” 
—Punch, 





THE BOOK OF JOB. Pictured and Decorated by 
H. Granville Fell. With an Introduction by JosEPH Jacoss, Printed 
upon hand-made paper, small crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book contains about 25 Full-page Illustrations, besides 10 Bordered Page:, 

Initials and Cover Designs by the Artist. 


THE BOOK OF RUTH. Pictured and Decorated by 
W. B. Macdougall. Containing about 8 Double-page Drawings and 
12 Border Drawings, and Initials, &c. With an Introduction by Ernest 
Ruyrs. Printed upon hand-made paper, small crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
10s. 6d. nef. 

**Two handsomely decorated books which will take a prominent place among 
the gift-books of the season .....Both work:, however, are remarkable examples 
of the newest school of book illustration in black aud white, and they deserve to 
be well received.”—Scotsman. 


THE ZANKIWANK AND THE BLETHERWITCH, 
An Original Fantastic Fairy Extravaganza. By 8. J. ApatR FITZ-GERaALD. 
With about 40 Illustrations and Cover Design by Arthur Rackham. Imperial 
16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful little nonsense book with charming rhymes and pictures.” 
—Birmingham Post, 
"Since the apvearance of Lewis Carroll's inimitable work, there has besn no 
more charming extravaganza, no more fantastic conceit than the adventures of 
the two ‘little mortals.’ ””— Gentlewoman, 
Selected 


THE BOOKWORM’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Passages from the Works of Authors whose Birthdays are on the Day for 
which the Quotations are selected. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, net: lambskin, 4s. 
net, 

“The anonymous compiler of this best of all recent birthday books really 
gives the possessor of it a series of unconscious and interesting lessons in English 
literature, and a dainty supply of really delightful quotations.”’—TZimes, 


BALLADS OF BRAVE DEEDS. By Canon H. D. 
Rawnsley. With a Preface and Frontispiece by G. F. Watts, R.A. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* These Ballads detail modern acts of heroism, and are intended to be suit- 


able for recitation. 
‘* He tells in spirited verse a number of stories, that no one would willingly let 
die, of English courage and endurance.”—Times. 


SNOW WHITE AND ROSE RED, and other Plays for 
Children. By Mrs, CLara RyLanD. Illustrated by Mrs. H. I. Adam;, Royal 
16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

** A charming little book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ETHICS OF THE SURFACE SERIES.—No. 7. 


THE RUDENESS OF THE HON. MR. LEATHERHEAD. 


By Gorpon Seymour. Demy 16mo, 2s, net. [Just ready. 


QUO VADIS: a Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH 
Curtin. Orown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. [Just ready. 

** This is emphatica'ly a great book...... We do not merely read, we live through 
the scenes which are conjured up before us.’’—Daily Chronicle. 





A SPECIAL PROSPECTUS of both the DRAMATISTS and CLASSICS, and the NEW GENERAL 
CATALOGUE, will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard. 





ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., and 67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 
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Norice.—With this week’s “ SpEcTATOR ” 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
HE Government has received a disagreeable though not a 
disabling blow in Egypt. Under the absurd condominium 
of six Powers whick prevails there, the Court of Appeal which 
represents those Powers has the right of deciding on the 
application of the reserve fund which the British have created 
by enforcing good administration. They have decided that the 
Egyptian Government—i.ec., the British—had no right to with- 
draw £500,000 for the expenses of the expedition to Dongola, 
and that any one of the six Commissioners of the Caisse has a 
right to veto any application of the fund. The effect of this pre- 
posterous judgment is that even if Egypt were invaded any 
one Commissioner could forbid the application of its surplus 
revenue to the repulse of the invader. As we pleaded before the 
Court we cannot deny its jurisdiction, and the British Govern- 
ment must therefore advance the £500,000 withdrawn, and 
hold Dongola until the money is repaid. Indeed Lord Cromer 
states that this has already been decided on. The French 
papers are, of course, exultant at this “defeat of the British,” 
but they may find that the victory is unfortunate for them. 
They compel the British Government to insist that their pro- 
tectorate of Egypt shall be placed, at least during the period 
of occupation, upon some reasonable basis. Full responsi- 
bility for the safety of the Valley, with no power over its 
military expenditure, is not reasonable. 


is issued, gratis, a 








An important letter from Earl Grey to the Directors of the 
‘South African Company is published in the Times of Novem- 
ber 28th. In it his Lordship, who is now administering 
Rhodesia for the Company, states that a new policy will be 
adopted, that the native Indunas or chiefs will be restored to 
the position they held under Lobengula, and that all arrange- 
ments for the supply of native labour will be made with 
them through Native Commissioners appointed by the Com- 


pany. We have discussed this policy, which we consider 


most injurious, elsewhere. Earl Grey further observes 
that Mr. Rhodes has done “immense service;” that the 
Company has performed a grand feat, having kept a 
fighting force of three thousand men ina state of efficiency for 
six months; and that although compensations will amount 
tc more than was anticipated, yet prospects are good, the 
prices for farms and townlands having been well maintained. 
He dreads, indeed, only a scarcity for the next few months, 
but he has made arrangements for feeding forty thousand 
men for three months, and Mr. Rhodes has ordered up a 
million pounds of “ mealies,” for which he will himself pay 
if the Company will not. Altogether the Earl is most 
cheerfal. It will be observed that throughout the Company, 
which was supposed in Parliament to have lost much of 








has no dividends to earn. 


Ata meeting of the members of the British Empire League, 
held on Thursday at the Guildhall under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor, the Duke of Devonshire made a very im- 
portant statement as to the general agreement between Great 
Britain and the Australian Colonies (including New Zealand) 
about the relative obligations of the Mother-country and those 
Colonies themselves in relation to Colonial defence. Their 
agreement was only for a limited period, which will soon 
expire; but the Duke of Devonshire hopes that when it ex- 
pires it will be renewed, after careful consideration, and 
that probably others of our Colonies will join with the 
Australian Colonies in the reciprocal undertaking. Great 
Britain has accepted the responsibility of protecting 
the Colonial territory abroad against “organised in- 
vasion from the sea,” but this is not intended to include 
small descents on portions of the coast by mere raiders. 
Nevertheless Great Britain regards it as her duty to protect 
certain important stations and places, like the coaling-stations 
and refitting ports for instance, even from sudden raids of 
this kind, and a full exchange of views on these subjects has 
been entered into with the Colonies which would be of the 
utmost importance in case of war. We earnestly trust that 
when the time comes for reconsidering this agreement, the 
Colonies will be found even more willing to strengthen their 
relations with the Mother-country than they were when the 
agreement with the Australian Colonies was first made. 


Dr. Jameson was released from Holloway Prison late on 
Wednesday evening by order of the Home Secretary, his 
condition, after a somewhat serious operation, causing some 
anxiety, and a very reasonable wish that he might be placed 
under less depressing and more stimulating conditions. It is 
said that, short as his term of imprisonment has been, he has 
suffered more from the curiosity and publicity to which he 
has been exposed than from the confinement or indignity 
itself. And if his character is really as full of reserve as 
it is said to be, that is very possible. On the other hand, 
he seems to have been nursed by one of his comrades, Sir 
John Willoughby, with a devotion and even tenderness 
that has tried greatly the physical powers of his friend, 
and this must have been some compensation for his own 
sufferings. At all events no one can say that the penalty in- 
flicted on him has been very severe for one of the greatest 
offences against the State,—the waging of private war against 
a friendly community,—that it is possible to conceive. All 
we can say in extenuation of it is that men who take their 
lives in their hands in uncivilised and barbarous countries, 
and regard themselves as modern knight-errants, are very 
apt to lose count of their moral longitude, as we may say, 
to consider themselves as the final judges of their own actions, 
and no longer as the subjects of a State to which they owe 
obedience. 


The Daily Telegraph has been betrayed into an indiscretion. 
Its conductors have opened a national subscription to present 
a testimonial to Mr. Bayard, the American Ambassador, upon 
his departure from this country, and have headed it witha 
cheque for a hundred guineas. The testimonial is to take 
the form of certain rare and precious early editions of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, which Mr. Bayard will both under- 
stand and value. Mr. Bayard deserves all honour in this 
country and his own, if only for his efforts to make them 
understand each other, but a national present to an Ambassador 
is a grave mistake. His successor would be supposed in every 
crisis to be seeking one, and would be compelled to be acrid to 
avoid the imputation of seeking popular favour. Ambassadors 
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should remain entirely independent of the peoples as well as | 
the Courts to which they ure accredited, and to which they 
may in the course of their duty have to say unpleasant things. 
It is disagreeable to have to add that such a testimonial, even 
if politely declined,'as we are sure it would be, would greatly 
impair Mr. Bayard’s justly high standing among his own 
people. The Orders and snuff-boxes which European 
Sovereigns have occasionally presented to Ambassadors are 
sanctioned by a traditional etiquette, which the Daily 
Telegraph cannot plead for its well-meant but, we greatly 
fear, injudicious proposal. 


In the course of an extremely interesting lecture upon war, 
in which he strongly defended military training, Lord Wolseley 
on Thursday took occasion to repeat an old opinion of his,— 
that a great‘army might be formed in'China. He believes 
the Chinese to possess all the attributes which enable men to 
become good soldiers, dnd would undertaké himself, with a 
supply of European officers, to make a Chinese army “which 
it would indeed be hard to’ beat.” General Gordon thought 
the same; and we have little doubt that the Chinese 
capability of fighting is for the moment gravely underrated. 
But to convince the public Lord Wolseley should deliver a 
lecture showing how he proposes to overcome the two difficulties 
in his way. The Chinaman is a strong man always, and a 
brave man when he chooses; but unless he is fighting 
for a secret society he seldom chooses. He does not think 
victory worth’ while, and he is immensely tempted to sell his 
comrades. The General who could eradicate those two weak- 
nesses could no doubt make a Chinese army, but mere 
discipline will never do it. There is, we believe, evidence in 
existence that the Chinaman who turns Mahommedan is a 
very dangerous soldier indeed, a fact we'may find out in 
Burmah before all is done. 


Nothing can surpass the adroitness of many special corre- 
spondents, but to say what you want to say in a capital where 
you might be imprisoned for saying it, and yet to give no 
offence, is a task that might puzzle Henri Rochefort. It is 
puzzling the German correspondents of the London dailies. 
What they want to say is, we imagine, that'the evidence of 
Baron von Marschall in the Leckert trial, Berlin, reveals the 
existence of strong friction between a Palace clique and the 
Ministry. The clique keep a secret police, which watches 
Ministers as well as everybody else, and even, it would seem, 
presumes to interrogate the Chancellor himself: That sounds 
like a tale of Constantinople rather than of Berlin, but every 
well-informed German’ acknowledges and deplores that 
persons who are not “responsible” are constantly consulted 
by the Empetor, and that in particular “a military Cabinet” 
of which the State knows nothing has great influence in 
guiding his decisions. That will always be the case where the 
Sovereign commands and where there is no Vizier whom he 
fears; the specialty in Berlin is that able Ministers like Baron 
von Marschall chafe under the system.’ 


The Italian Government has evidently made up its mind to 
quit Africa, but delays its decision, partly because it has to 
negotiate with England and Egypt, partly because the exist- 
ing Parliament might refuse its consent. The country, it 
would seem, is supposed to be favourable to evacuation. A 
lamentable incident will greatly increase this feeling. Signor 
Cecchi, the Consul-General at Zanzibar, and seven Italian 
officers recently landed in the section of the Somali country 
included in the Italian sphere of influence, with a guard of 
one hundred Askaris. They proceeded either to explore or to 
hunt. The Somalis objected, and attacked them, and after a 
bitter fight, the Consul-General, the seven officers, six Italian 
non-commissioned officers, and thirty Askaris were all slain. 
A party subsequently landed from an armed vessel on the 
coast, and “ chastised” the Somalis; but it is evident from 
the Marquis Rudini’s remarks on the event that the incident 
is regarded as most embarrassing. The Marquis refused any 
responsibility for “geographical expeditions,” and pledged 
his Government not to “expand” its possessions on the 
Somali coast. That means that although a Somali village or 
two may be shelled, no expedition will be sent; and, indeed, 
the Premier made no secret of his wish to’ retire altogether 
from Somalia. 


A Conference on the Education question, summoned by the 





National Education League of the Evangelical Free Churches 


met on Tuesday at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street 
under the presidency of the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, nd 
determined on what he very justly called an “aggressive ” policy. 
Weare not aware that any one has proposed that the denomina. 
tional tenets of any Church should be taught either in the 
Board-schools or elsewhere “at the public expense.” It was pro- 
posed to make arrangements by which any reasonable number 
of parents who desired their children to receive a definite. 
rious education should be permitted to have their own 
tea \er in any convenient place, even if it were a room of 
the public school not needed for any other purpose; but it 
was never proposed that such a denominational teacher should 
be paid,—as the Conference seemed to assume,—by the Schoo} 
Board or by the proceeds of rates or taxes, Mr. Guinness 
Rogers declared for insisting on every school that received 
public money being “ subjected to the control of the people’s 
representatives,”—which means abolishing voluntary manage- 
ment altogether. What the Conference virtually agreed to was. 


| that voluntary schools should be starved out unless they 


subjected themselves absolutely to popular control. It was 
determined to advocate the principle of universal School 
Boards and universal unsectarian education.. How unsectarian 
education is to be defined they do not say. Is it to be satis. 
factory to agnostic parents or not? If it is, how is it to be 
religious? If not, how is it to be unsectarian? To force 
unsectarianism on the children of parents,—say Roman 
Catholics or Calvinists,—who prefer a special religion, seems 
to be as bigoted a policy as was ever pursued by priests or 
despots. 


Sir Alexander J. Arbuthnot, whose experience of the Civi} 
Service generally, and of the working of the Education De- 
partment in particular with which he has become acquainted 
through his correspondence with it in relation to his own 
small school in the north of Hampshire, qualify him in a very 
eminent degree to be an adviser on the subject of the Bill for 
the assistance of voluntary schools, has written and circulated 
a very admirable paper on the subject which we strongly re- 
commend to the consideration of our readers. It is clear, 
short, and in the highest degree practical, and we imagine 
that the Government could hardly do better than make it 
the foundation of their Bill. He holds that in spite of the 
resolutions passed at the recent Conference of the Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York, the dangerous proposal to 
include rate-aid in the measure will not be adopted. He points 
out that the Prolocutor of the Lower House of the Canterbury 
Convocation has announced in the plainest fashion that the 
supposed unanimity at the Conference was absolutely unreal, 
and that a policy condemned by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Lord Cross, Sir William Hart-Dyke, and Dean Lake is not 
at all likely to be adopted. What he proposes is that a grant- 
in-aid should be made to all poor schools, whether Board- 
schools or voluntary schools, that need it, a maximum grant 
being fixed by the Bill, but no school receiving more than 
it needs, of which the Education Department, through its 
inspectors, should be the judge. He points out that while 
in the North of England the Free Schools Act of 189] 
greatly diminished the receipts of the schools, especially 
in Lancashire, where the fees received had been high, it 
positively increased the receipts of many of the schools 
in the South, including his own in the north of Hampshire, 
and that therefore it would be most wasteful and thriftless to 
grant precisely the same aid to all schools wherever they may 
be. He holds that though it may be needful to grant 63. to 
some poor schools, it will not be necessary to spend more 
money on the whole in the extra grant than an average 4s., 80 
long as each poor school receives just what it needs and no 
more. His proposal has at least the merit of great simplicity, 
and of not forcing superfluous aid on some schools and giving 
others less than they really need. 


Sir Robert Reid, speaking yesterday week at Rugby on the 
Radical leadership, said that Lord Rosebery was forced to 
accept the leadership by the refusal of many of the Liberal 
Ministers to serve under Sir William Harcourt,—a refusal of 
which he could never understand the reasons. Under these cir- 
cumstances Lord Rosebery was entitled to a much more loyal 
support than he had actually received. Sir Robert Reid thought 
that the choice of a good leader was a matter of great im- 
portance, and one in which the rank-and-file ought to havea 
more considerable voice, and he wished to see this choice 
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made as s00n as possible, and not decided upon by the leaders 
only, or in a secret fashion. He clearly does not approve 
of the choice of a Liberal leader being indefinitely post- 
poned. So we conclude that he thinks that there is some 
eligible candidate for the post. But he appears to have 
n no indication of his own preference,—which is not, we 


give . ; 
Is it, perhaps, Sir H. Campbell- 


imagine, Mr. Morley. 
Bannerman P 


The story about Sir John Soane’s will which we quoted 
last week from a contemporary turns out to be nearly base- 
less. The Trustees of the Museum were obliged, indeed, to 
open certain receptacles at considerable ‘intervals, but they 
knew what they contained,—namely, certain letters bearing 
upon quarrels between Sir John Soane and his family which 
the testator wished to have published when the writers were 
dead, but which in the interval have lost all interest. Soon 
after Sir John Soane’s death the receptacles were opened and 
examined, great lawyers holding that they must be searched 
for valuables, we presume in order that legacy duty might be 
paid. There was, however, no concealment of property, and 
therefore no opportunity for the rifling which seemed to us to 
be possible. The novelists ought to take note of the case, for 
they are always locking up inherited property for long 
periods, and never remember that the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue might in such cases have remarks to make. 


The Times’ correspondent in India, the only one as yet 
recognised by the public, should be a little more minute in his 
detail of facts. He reports on Thursday a most important 
speech by the Viceroy on opening the Taptee Railway, a line 
one hundred and sixty-four miles long, and the first built in 
India with capital subscribed on the spot. Lord Elgin 
observed that the field for the construction of railways in 
India was practically unlimited, and that he himself and the 
Secretary of State were both friendly to a considerable exten- 
sion, but that while such railways were still “dependent on 
Government assistance ” it was indispensable to proceed with 
caution. Very sensible, and very well worth the cost of the 
telegram, but what is the extent and kind of the “ assistance” 
which the Government affords to the Taptee Railway? Does 
it give the land, or a guarantee, or both? Without those 
essential facts it is impossible to judge what the “new 
departure ” means, or whether the natives are or are not really 
investing their capital in railways. They may be taking up 
railway shares, but if those shares are guaranteed, that’ is 
simply lending money to the Government with the chance of 
a dividend in addition to the interest. : 


Mr. E. N. Buxton writes to the Times of Saturday 
that the Government of Bombay are about to set up a 
sanctuary for the African elephant in the coast-area of 
Somaliland. Within the reserve, shooting at elephants will 
be forbidden, and the observance of this rule will be an 
essential condition to the grant of permission to shoot other 
animals within that area. The reserve in question is to 
extend from the Sheik Pass on the east to the Abyssinian 
frontier on the west. The northern boundary will be “the 
edge of the ‘Haud.’” Altogether the reserved area will con- 
tain two hundred miles by fifty. At present elephant herds 
are Only to be found in a district containing about forty miles 
square situated within the reserve. The difficulty will of 
course be to prevent hunting by the natives. 


A very curious amphibious railway was opened at Brighton 
on Saturday,—a railway which runs from Brighton to Rotting- 
dean (some four and a half miles) through the water instead 
of under it. This is accomplished by the rails being laid at 
low-water mark, and by mounting the caron iron stilts. The 
result is that at high tide the car runs along with salt water 
sometimes 10 ft. deep on each side,—and yet no sea-sickness. 
The motive-power is electricity, conveyed by an overhead. wire 
from a dynamo at Rottingdean. What would be the result 
of running the car in a gale of wind and a high sea we do 
not know, but probably the company which owns the. line 
does not care. Since the line is purely a pleasure one, we 
presume that the cars will not run in bad weather. The car, 
which is made to look something like the deck of a yacht, has 
a sort of snow-plough in front which cuts through the water. 
If the railway succeeds, we may, perhaps, see the whole 
of our South Coast towns threaded on an electric wire. 





It is sometimes asserted that it would be impossible to 
introduce compulsory ‘registrations of title to~Jand into 
England, because England is an old country and its land 
system highly complicated. Registration may do very well 
for Colonies like Australia, but not for old countries. This 
argument will, we hope, be finally disposed of by Mr. Brick- 
dale’s Report on the Land Registries of Germany and Austria, 
just issued as a Blue-book. Mr. Brickdale shows how, ina 
country like Austria-Hungary, where the land system is still 
virtually feudal, and where entails, family settlements, mort- 
gages, charitable trusts, and antique easements lie as thick on 
the ground as the leaves in autumn, there has yet been intro- 
duced a perfectly simple and inexpensive form of registration 
of title. Great and small properties are alike put on the 
register, and he mentions one estate so registered of one 
hundred and twenty thousand acres,—an estate which includes 
towns and forests, woods and wastes, pastures and tillages, 
and covers six hundred sheets of the cadastral map. One 
remark in the summary of the Report strikes us as specially 
significant. It is to the effect that no place is more than ten 
or fifteen miles from its local registry. That is just as it should 
be. When small men buy and sell they should be able to go 
over to the registry and do the transaction themselves. In 
Baden each commune has its register. In England the area 
of the District Council would probably be the best unit for 
registry purposes. 


Lord Leighton’s sisters have very generously presented 
their brother’s house, with its beautiful Arab hall, to the 
nation on condition that it shall be properly maintained at 
the public expense. The only serious obstacles to be now sur- 
mounted are how to obtain the freehold from Lord Ilchester, 
which there is every reason to think not at all beyond hope, 
and next how to obtain some of Lord Leighton’s beautiful 
sketches to put back in their old place, and restore to the house 
one of the great charms of which it would be deprived if 
they should all be dispersed. Like many other of our con- 
siderable artists, Lord Leighton produced a greater impression 
by his sketches than by his finished pictures. Indeed, there 
are perhaps very few artists who have succeeded as well in 
completing and perfecting their designs as they have in con- 
veying forcibly the conception which had taken the first 
fresh hold of their minds. Mrs. Russell Barrington has a 
very vigorous article in the December number of the 
National Review on Lord Leighton’s sketches, and those who 
doubt how vastly some of those sketches would add to the 
value of the house, should read that article, and especially 
the description of the sketch of Samson wrestling with the 
lion, which she holds to be the highest expression of the 
artist’s imagination in conceiving what “form in action” 
must befor of course no model would help im such a 
sketch ; all must depend on the power of taking a hint from 
the same forms either at rest or in very tranquil motion. We 
sincerely trust that if the house is to be the nation’s, it will 
be made in every respect worthy of the nation’s pride. 


The Sheffield Poor-law Schools Committee has just issued 
a Report on its system of scattered or isolated homes for 
pauper children. The object of the scheme was to avoid all 
aggregations of pauper children and to secure the most com- 
plete commingling with non-pauper children. To do this, 
scattered homes, “ approximating as closely as possible to the 
conditions of working-class life,” have been established in 
differents parts of the town, with central administrative 
buildings and a hospital. Each house accommodates fifteen 
children, who are under the care of foster-parents selected by 
the Guardians. ‘The children go to the ordinary Board- 
schools of their district, and there is no special dress. At 
home, where the arrangements are simple and unpretentious, 
both boys and girls assist their “‘mothers” in household 
work, such as baking and washing. This no doubt sounds 
most satisfactory, but it would appear from the criticism 
of the Local Government Board officials that there is a 
considerable difficulty in securing adequate supervision in 
spite of the elaborate machinery provided. This must, 
of course, always be a serious difficulty in setting up an 
artificial family. We feel, however, inclined to welcome 
any plan which gets rid of the barrack - school system. 
Whatever else is right, that is wrong. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW POLICY IN RHODESIA. 


E do not like the letter, describing the new policy 

to be adopted in Rhodesia, which Ear] Grey 
addressed to his Directors of the Chartered Company on 
November 16th, and which was published on Saturday in 
the Times. In tone the letter is perfect, the Adminis- 
trator writing to his employers with all the “cheery 
stoicism ” of his caste, and displaying on one important 
point much concern for the native population. Earl 
Grey expects something like famine in the next few 
months from the interruption of agriculture, due to the 
war, and the extinction of the cattle used for transport, 
and is making liberal arrangements to secure food for 
three months for at least forty thousand of the destitute 
black population. That is generous, and wise too, for on 
the existence of that population in fair health must 
depend the progress of Rhodesia; but there are other 
plans in the letter besides those for preventing famine, 
and to the policy they reveal we have strong objections to 
offer. The managers of the Company which rules 
Rhodesia intend to retrace their steps, and revive in a 
great degree the state of things which existed before the 
native dynasty was overthrown. The Company of course 
takes the place of Lobengula, but his Indunas or chiefs 
are to be restored to their “ privileges” and their authority 
over their sub-tribes. They will be advised as to their 
internal administration by English Native Commissioners 
appointed by the Company, but they are to govern in their 
own way, excepting always that they must levy a hut-tax 
for the benefit of the Company, and they are to receive 
pensions of £60 a year each, which, in their poverty, 
will be, it is clearly assumed, exceedingly acceptable. This 
arrangement of course postpones, or rather prevents, the 
adoption of any code of laws, and renders the introduction of 
what Englishmen call civilisation next to impossible, for the 
interest of the indunas will be to keep up old customs, old 
prerogatives, including that of forbidding marriage to the 
disobedient and the poor, and to keep their subjects 
ignorant enough to be willing to submit to fiscal oppres- 
sion. They are, in short, to be like the old Highland 
chiefs, even if they do not retain the power of life and 
death, and of that we are not quite sure. This is a 
retrograde policy, and objectionable on that ground, but 
that is by no means all. ‘The first object of the Chartered 
Company is to secure for the mining interests an ample 
supply of labour without paying high wages, and to this 
end they practically abolish the right of the common 
Matabele to make his own contract. His chief is to make 
it for him. Here are Earl Grey’s own words :—“ The 
indunas will be responsible to the Government for the 
conduct of their people, and the Native Commissioner will 
be the medium in each district between the indunas and 
the Government. It is premature at the present time to 
lay down any rules for collection of hut-tax or supply of 
labour, &c., but I think the adoption of this principle of 
supporting the authority of the indunas, and so making it 
to their interest to be loyal to the Government, is the best 
way both to secure a considerable revenue in the future, in 
the shape of hut-tax, and to obtain a fair supply of labour for 
the mines. It will be the duty of the Native Commissioners 
to act as the medium, not only between the Government and 
the natives, but between the employers of labour and the 
indunas; and they will have to see that the wages are 
punctually paid, and that the boys supplied by the 
indunas receive fair treatment from their employers,” 
—“fair treatment,” we fancy, being ample food, flogging 
in moderation for disobedience, and as little wages as can 
be paid without exciting mutiny. Clearly the arrange- 
ment is intended to work in this way. The manager of a 
mine in going condition wants, say, two hundred extra 
“hands.” He writes to the Native Commissioner offering 
terms, the Native Commissioner explains those terms to 
the indunas, and the indunas order the two hundred 
‘hands to go, either taking their wages in gross or 
claiming from them a percentage. The indunas are to 
have their powers as under Lobengula, they are very 
greedy of wealth as they reckon wealth, and their 
people have a special objection, from superstitious 
reasons, to working underground. The compulsion 
will therefore doubtless be sharp, and though it will be 





exercised by the native authorities rather than the mine 
managers, thelabour will be unwilling. This is not slaver 
as modern men understand slavery, for there is no sale by 
auction or permanent separation of families ; but in what: 
it differs from serfage we are unable to perceive. Stay.. 
perhaps there is a better analogy, and one more familiar to 
our readers. The system will be exactly that of the 
old English press-gang, as once worked in the English 
ports, and applied to the entire labour of a great country. 
It is aggravated by the facts that the ship captains, the 
indunas, will not live among the men, that the officers, the 
mining managers, will not be of the same race as the men, 
and that the whole affair can be worked in conjunction 
with a truck system under which the actual labourers, 
after paying the indunas, and the fines, and for food, wil} 
get no wages in cash. Pressed by hunger on one side, by 
the “ discipline” of the mine managers on the other, and 
by the “ revived authority ” of their chiefs in the distance, 
they will not be free men at all. There may, of course, be 
checks on the system of which we are unconscious; but 
that is how it presents itself to us, in a region where the 
profit of mining depends on low wages, and where the 
white employer doubts in his heart whether his black 
labourer has a right to anything beyond good food, 
and as kindly treatment as a good horse gets from 
Englishmen. 

But we shall be told there must be compulsion, for if 
there is not the Matabele, who dislikes mining, and can in 
a very fertile country grow enough Indian corn to keep 
himself alive, will not engage himself to dig, and the 
mines must be shut down. If that is true, let them be shut 
down. We do not hold either Rhodesia or South Africa in 
order that speculators in mines may make profits cut of 
oppression, but in order that British subjects, white and 
black, may live peaceably and content, and supply in their 
moderate prosperity new markets for British trade. We 
have always upheid colonies, but to hear some South 
Africans talk one would think that God had created South 
Africa in order that English mining dividends should 
never be less than 30 per cent. We do not, however, 
believe one word of the pessimists’ argument. The Bantus 
of South Africa are just rising to the position in which 
men want silver as well as food ; they perfectly understand 
that to get ita few years must be given to unpleasant 
labour, and if fairly paid they will come to work in suffi- 
cient numbers. We are by no means negrophiles. We 
do not object, for instance, to man-of-war discipline within 
the mines, if only it is as intelligent and regular as that 
of a man-of-war, holding such discipline, especially with 
a shallow and capricious people, to be highly educative and 
beneficial. But the men who are to submit to that 
discipline ought to be free to choose between it and poverty, 
to be allowed to go or come at discretion after due notice, 
and above all to receive in silver and not in goods every 
sixpence they agree to earn. Slavery humanised is almost. 
as bad as slavery brutalised, and at all events the root 
principle of the British Empire is that we enfranchise 
those we govern, and so at least, to put it at its lowest, 
try honestly whether among the dark races of the world 
of whom so many are committed to our guidance, freedom 
and prosperity are incompatible. 

We advise those who think this matter of no importance 
or one which will settle itself, to read a paper by Mr. 
W. F. Bailey in the National Review for December upon 
“The Native Problem in South Africa,” and to revise 
their opinions. Are they aware that “there are not 
400,000 whites all told in the Cape Colony? There are 
not 300,000 of them in all the other States put together.. 
There is a larger white population in the county of Essex 
than in Africa south of the Equator. On the other hand, 
there is a comparatively large native population. It 
numbers in the Cape Colony about 1,350,000; in the 
Transvaal about 750,000; in Natal, 500,000; and, taking 
all the States south of the Zambesi, it amounts to at least. 
6,000,000 people. There are therefore at least eight. 
natives to every white man in South Africa, and the 
natives are increasing in numbers at a greater rate than 
the Europeans.” This calculation is exclusive of the fact 
that the broad end of the South African triangle touches 
only black States, and that whenever our dark subjects 
prosper new multitudes swarm down from the North. 
And we may add that of the six millions of blacks four 
millions are Bantus—that is, they belong to the ablest of 
the African races, the men of which are scarcely inferior 
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in fighting prowess to our own soldiers, and would probably 
overpower any regiment of ordinary sepoys. That matters 
little if we will rule justly, for the proportion against us 
ig far heavier in India, even if we exclude the Bengalees 
and other not-fighting elements of the population; but 
how are we to do justice when local opinion, English as 
well as Dutch, is much of it of this kind ?—“ At a recent 
race meeting in Pretoria two well-to-do Hindoos, or 
Indians, paid for admission to the grand-stand enclosure. 
They were dressed as any prosperous European, from 
whom they in no way differed except in the matter of 
colour, but no sooner were they perceived by a voung 
Dutch gentleman—a relative of the President—than they 
were ordered to leave, and, on their declining to do so, 
were promptly hustled out of the place by the policemen 
present. An English lady in the Transvaal complained 
bitterly to me of the policy of the Home Government in 
the neighbouring Colony of Natal, where she, during a 
recent visit, met a well-dressed and civilised Kaffir 
walking on the footpath, who fiercely glared at her 
because she forced him with the point of her parasol to 
take his proper place in the middle of the roadway, 
with the oxen, the mules, and other beasts of burden!” 
Of course there are thousands of white men in South Africa 
who are as just as white men at home, but they are liable to 
be pushed aside by the aggressive classes, who are eager to 
be rich, who are driven into tyranny by the “ fecklessness ” 
of their employés, and who are irritated into callousness by 
that strange jar between the negro and the European 
which no one has ever thoroughly explained. The cause 
is not colour, for the Portuguese clerk in India, and the 
“gea-cunny” of the Philippines, who is so eagerly em- 
ployed in the Oriental mercantile marine, is often blacker 
than a negro; but the idea of personally ill-treating him 
or denying him his right to the pavement never even 
occurs to his European superior. We have, in fact, to 
change opinion in South Africa as well as the labour laws 
if the white and dark races are to be friends, and it is the 
harder change to effect of the two. We have granted so 
much power to white settlers that we can only do what we 
can and possess our souls in patience ; but for ourselves we 
shall always hold that for a mixed population the most 
vivifying of all governments is the direct authority of the 
Crown, exercised through a trained Civil Service, and 
wholly independent alike of those who make money and of 
those who serve. The freest man on earth, as far as his 
disposal of himself is concerned, is a Bengalee, while we 
greatly fear that one of the least free is a Zulu sent by his 
induna to work in the mines of Rhodesia or the Transvaal 
for the benefit of London speculators in mines. 





THE “FORTNIGHTLY” ON LORD ROSEBERY. 


HE writer who signs himself “Emeritus” in the 
Fortnightly Review lays too much stress, we think, 

on the deficiency in Lord Rosebery of an aggressive attitude 
of political mind. He is, however, right in saying,—and in- 
deed this journal has never ceased to assert,—that what 
democracies most crave, and indeed will insist on having, is 
real leadership,—leadership founded on conviction if pos- 
sible, but even leadership founded on caprice or self-will 
if not possible,—that is if they cannot get the more 
imposing and more attractive kind of leadership. There 
is nothing of which democracies are becoming more pain- 
fully conscious than their own inability to dictate a policy, 
or for which they are more grateful than guidance where, 
without guidance, they would be mere gropers at a dead 
loss. But when “ Emeritus” Jays so much stress on the 
fighting bias in statesmen, we think he errs. Indeed Lord 
Rosebery has made many good fighting speeches, and has 
nevertheless failed. His first fighting speech against the 
House of Lords was a very pretty bit of political pugilism, 
—only no one believed that he really meant it, or that 
he had in his own mind even a clear vision of what he 
desired to do. Considering that he had commenced 
his leadership by declaring himself very strongly in 
favour of a Second Chamber, and that he then went 
on to propose what was virtually at least equivalent to 
abolishing the Second Chamber for all practical purposes, 
the people felt, and felt truly, that here was a mind at 
odds with itself, adhering at one instant to a prin- 
ciple which he trampled under his feet in the next instant. 
It was just the same when he made Home-rule in Ireland 
conditional on the consent of the “ predominant partner,” 


and then explained away that most fatal condition. It 
was not that Lord Rosebery was anything but an admir- 
able fighter for all dramatic purposes when he wished 
to obtain a great demonstration from the public. 
But his failure was due to his always giving the 
public a glimpse of the debate going on in his own 
mind, which convinced them that he at least was not a true 
convert to the policy which he advocated. As “ Emeritus ” 
justly perceives, Mr. Balfour has won a great deal more 
confidence than Lord Rosebery, not because he is at all 
an aggressive statesman; on the contrary, he hardly 
ever attacks, except for the purposes of an effective defence 
of his own position, and he has never made such fighting 
speeches as Lord Randolph Churchill made by the dozen, 
in his short life. But then Mr. Balfour took his own line 
in Ireland, showed himself quite indifferent to the fury of 
the Irish Members, carried his policy through, and left 
Ireland about the most popular statesman (after Mr. 
Drummond) who had ever ruled the sister-island. And 
certainly Mr. Balfour did not get the confidence of the 
English people by his aggressiveness,—rather by his 
supreme indifference to attack and the cool persistency 
with which he pursued his own policy, when a whole nest 
of wasps were angrily buzzing round him. We think 
“Emeritus” somewhat mistaken in attributing so great 
a popularity to Lord Randolph Churchill. He was 
popular on a platform no doubt, but when he resigned his 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1886, and, of 
course, with it his leadership of the House of Commons, 
there was not even what “Emeritus” calls a “ crisicle.” 
The Administration was all the stronger for the loss of 
their fighting statesman. In our opinion, Sir William 
Harcourt gained more by carrying through Parliament 
his new Death-duties than he has ever gained by his 
fighting speeches. He is a capital debater, and as 
“Emeritus” truly says, was thought of chiefly as a 
great gladiator; but it was when he possessed his 
soul in patience, conceded a little to his critics, 
defended himself effectively against them, and carried 
his point without bravado and without ostentatious 
triumph, that the English people began to think of 
him almost respectfully. And we hold that he probably 
lost almost as much by his Local Option Bill as he 
gained by his Death-duties Budget. The taste for 
aggressive speeches is great, but the taste for aggres- 
sive statesmen is by no means great. So long as 
they show considerable and steady political minds, 
and adhere boldly to their expressed opinions, they 
are, we believe, much more respected for not being 
political pugilists, than for exhibiting unnecessarily their 
capacity for pulverising an opponent. Mr. Gladstone, of 
course, gained immense popularity by the vigour with which 
he supported his own views, when a storm of odium fell 
upon him. But he was never one recklessly to challenge 
his opponents. Much rather was he desirous of gaining his 
points by gentleness and magnanimity. And he gained 
quite as much by those serener methods of carrying his pur- 
pose as by the sterner rhetoric with which he occasionally 
replied to inveterate foes. We should say that no great 
statesman of this century, except perhaps Mr. Disraeli in 
the forties, could be described as in the main a fighting 
statesman. And even Mr. Disraeli showed his indomitable 
pluck more by the play of his wit and the serenity with 
which he bore defeat, than he did by those political 
invectives against Sir Robert Peel to which he owes a 
great deal of his fame as an orator. Indeed, Sir Robert 
Peel, with his proud indifference and the elaborate detail 
of his finance, has been almost the beau-ideal of an 
English statesman, and though we cannot pretend that 
England was a democracy in Sir Robert Peel’s time, we 
believe that a new Sir Robert Peel would be as popular 
with the present constituencies as he was with the con- 
stituencies of 1841. 


Nevertheless, “Emeritus” is quite right when he 
says that what the English Liberals missed in Lord 
Rosebery was the steady mind of a true guide. What 
we deny is that either Lord Randolph Churchill or 
Sir William Harcourt, neither of whom has possessed 
that steady mind, would have been, or would be, 
at all likely to gain the favour which has been 
denied to Lord Rosebery. Lord Rosebery failed 
because he almost always showed that he could have 
refuted himself, and that he had all along been in 





doubt whether it would not have been better for him 
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*o have refuted -himself. He showed it most of all 
in ‘his last very powerful speech against intervening 
alone on behalf of Armenia, and then he really did 
vefute himself, for he demonstrated the madness, as 
he thought it, of doing what a short time before, 
as Canon MacColl shows, he had indicated his willing- 
mess to do. On all the greater branches of our 
policy Lord Rosebery was at heart at least as much 
of a timid Conservative as of a sanguine Liberal. 
He gave up Home-rule when he spoke of putting 
‘it off till the predominant partner should be convinced. 
He gave up the policy of simply paralysing the House 
of Lords when he declared so strongly for a Second 
Chamber as a matter of the first constitutional moment. 
And he gave up the policy of going single-handed to the 
rescue of Armenia when he descanted so eloquently on the 
folly and peril of such an enterprise. But it is impossible 
for Liberals to accept a leader who is at bottom rather 
better fitted to lead the Conservative Opposition than the 
party of progress, though even for that position Lord 
Rosebery would probably have been spoiled by his knack 
of seeing the case against himself even more clearly than 
he sees the case for his own side. A political see-saw 
cannot be a leader, and that delightful plaything is just 
what best describes Lord Rosebery. It is as good asa 
game at see-saw to go over the political speeches of Lord 
Rosebery since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. 





THE MUDDLE IN EGYPT. 


E cannot take the same view as our contemporaries 

do of the latest incident in Egypt. It is quite 

true that this country can find half a million for the re- 
conquest of Dongola if it wishes it, or fifty millions either 
if the enterprise is worth such an expenditure, and quite 
true also that. by advancing the needed monies we should 
slightly strengthen, instead of weakening, our hold upon 
the Nile; but that is not the point. It seems to us that 
our position in Egypt is becoming absurd. We are 
occupying that country with the consent of Europe, in 
order that we may restore its prosperity, and so increase 
its strength that it may by possibility be hereafter able 
to stand alone. We have begun our task with a singular 
measure of success. We haveso restored the finances that 
the credit of Egypt while we remain there is equal to that 
of a first-class Power, better, for example, than that of either 
Austria or Russia, and there is a considerable surplus 
revenue. We have made an army out of fellaheen and 
Nubians, so good that it can defeat the picked troops of the 
desert—who once “broke a British square ’—and that it 
could, if let alone, destroy the power of that evil despotism, 
the Dervish sovereignty in Khartoum. We have intro- 
duced order into the collection of the taxes, so that, 
although the nominal demands of the Treasury have been 
reduced only by 10 per cent., the sums extorted from the 
people have.been diminished by at least 30 per cent. We 
have made justice accessible and cheap throughout the 
Valley, we have put a stop to the life-wasting oppressions 
of the corvée, and we have produced. such external order 
that the richest peasant can sleep without fear eitber of 
the dacoit or the Pasha. In completion of our work we 
have thought it well to liberate Egypt from the danger, 
always present and always terrible, of invasion from the 
South, and have at an expense of half a million given a 
most severe, it may be even a final, blow to the invader’s 
power. And,then we are told by an international Tribunal 
ia Egypt that we who are the executants of a European 
mandate, who would be held responsible if anything went 
wrong in Egypt, who if the Khalifa had defeated Sir H. 
Kitchener must have instantly sacrificed our own money 
and our own children to drive back the invading savages, 
had no right to require the expenditure of that money, 
and that it must be repaid either out of our own taxes, or 
out of any savings not pledged to the Jews which we can 
persuade the Cairene Treasury to make. We do not carea 
straw about the technical questions raised in the discussion, 
about, for instance, the justice of the judgment—which, 
in fact, affirms that though Egypt is under six Powers, 
any one of them can veto an extraordinary expenditure 
of money as if Egypt were an estate under trustees— 
aud maintain that the situation created by the de- 
cision is absolutely preposterous. It comes to this 
that while England, and England alone, would be 
responsible in the event of an invasion, she could 





not even in that event order the Egyptian Treasury to 
raise a loan to preserve all revenue and all.civilised order 
from being swept away in a rush of sanguinary barbarism. 
Grant even the extremest demands of European Anglo- 
phobes, that we ought to depart from Egypt at a fixed 
date, or the constant assertion of our own Radicals, that 
our position in Egypt is fatal to all alliances, and still 
while we are there such a situation is utterly illogical and 
humiliating. How is it to the interest of France, or her 
bondholders, or anybody else, that the Dervishes should 
ravage up to Alexandria? It adds, of course, greatly to 
the vexation of the situation that the Tribunal which 
places us in such a position is suspected of not being an 
independent one, but of necessity from its constitution 
liable to impulses from foreign capitals; but that is the 
merest detail in the business, the essence of which is that 
this country is loaded with the responsibility of action, 
acts successfully, and is then told that it had no right to 
act at all. Admit that the Court of Appeal is composed 
of high-minded lawyers, that its decision is within its 
powers, and that it is influenced solely by its legal mind, 
and the situation remains, as before, utterly unreasonable 
and humiliating. It is just as if the Postmaster-General 
had fought a suit against some interloper, and then 
under an ancient statute had been compelled personally 
to pay all costs. 


We do not suppose that in the present temper of 
Europe and of this country anything can be done. France 
is not friendly, Germany is bitterly hostile, and Russia is 
waiting to see how events can be made to further the per- 
manent objects of her policy, in respect to which Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and perhaps more important States, are merely 
cards to be played, or only shuffled, according to the turns 
of the game. It is hopeless till the partition of Turkey 
commences to urge that in the general interest the British 
position in Egypt ought to be “regularised,” and our 
supreme, even if temporary, authority recognised, while 
as we pleaded before the Court of Appeal we are bound 
to acknowledge its jurisdiction. We can only wait, so far 
as we see, assist Egypt to repay the money “ illegally” 
spent, and if we assail Khartoum, do it at our own ex- 
pense, Egypt assisting only as our ally, and keep the 
position avowedly as our own until our claims are brought 
into final settlement. But we should not be honest if 
we did not add that our inability to extricate ourselves 
from a wretched muddle of this kind is not. to the credit 
either of our position or our diplomacy. There must 
surely be some way of coming to an agreement with the 
Powers concerned as to the limits of our political authority 
while the occupation continues, or at least as to our right to 
dispose of the surplus revenues which we and nobody 
else have earned for Egypt. We are overlooking events 
in Madagascar every day which if they occurred in 
Egypt would be declared by M. Hanotaux to be deliberate 
provocations to France; and we have rights in the 
Mediterranean, and in the Black Sea too, which we never 
enforce. We detest a policy of worry, which exasperates 
all enmities without settling any grievances; but it seems 
to us that in Egypt everybody worries us with total 
impunity. At all events, if we must grin and bear it, 
let us draw the only certain conclusion, that of all execu- 
tive instruments the Concert, of Europe is the one upon 
which it is most difficult, not to say dangerous, to rely. 
Here in Egypt we see that Concert.at work under the most 
favourable circumstances, with its action. defined by 
written agreements, and with a single Power formally 
recognised as the executive authority, and yet it can- 
not be made to work even reasonably well. There are 
eight authorities, the Egyptian Government, the Inter- 
national Court of Appeal, the British Resident, and the 
five Continental Consulates, all, supposed to be working 
harmoniously together, and all in reality pulling different 
ways. If that is the scene in Alexandria, what would it 
be in Constantinople ? 





THE MONOPOLY TROUBLE. 


: ie extension of the Trust system in England will 
create a great fuss some day. “Trusts,” in the 
sense in which we are now using the word, are only 
monopolies, and it is around the right to create a 
monopoly, as a pivot, that the first dangerous fight 
between capital and the people, whether in America or 
England, will occur. In America this fight has already 
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commenced, and is, so far as we understand the evidence 


before us, waged in this way. A group of capitalists, 
usually calling themselves a “syndicate,” subscribe as 
many millions of dollars as they think necessary, con- 
stitute a Company with shares, and proceed to buy up all 
the stocks and supplies, as they arrive, of the materials 
upon which they have fixed their eyes,—say the more 
popular chemical drugs. They next offer a very limited 
number of shares to all druggists who will “enter the com- 
bination,” who will buy chemicals exclusively from them, 
and who will sell to the public at prices which the syndicate 
fix. Most druggists yield, and the few who do not, find 
their credits with the great importers suddenly gone, their 
supplies cut off or run up in price beyond reason, while 
their retail shop trade is locally undersold, and in six 
months disappears. Within twelve months the Chemical 
Trust becomes possessed of the whole drug-trade of the 
Union—it is an enormous one, for Americans are usually 
dyspeptic, and always believe in medicine—and thence- 
forward the syndicate settles the prices of all drugs at 
discretion. If it is a clever syndicate, as it usually is, it 
avoids maddening the doctors by raising the price of 
ordinary medicine tillit cannot be paid for, and declines to 
quarrel with all nursing mothers by making feeding-bottles 
unattainable, but it charges prices for chemicals generally 
which yield it dividends of, say, 30 per cent. fora long 
period of time. It finally remarks, with lofty complacency, 
through many papers that American drugs have greatly 
improved in purity, and that some one article in wide 
demand, say jalap or rhubarb, is really astonishingly 
cheap. The statement is generally true, particularly when, 
as in the case of paraffin oil, the syndicate is able to seem 
moderate and kindly by not raising the price at all, but 
only absorbing the profit of a fall which but for the 
syndicate would have benefited every household in the 
Republic. It is said that within the Union no less than 
one hundred and sixty articles of consumption have fallen 
in this way under the control of syndicates, and that in 
many large departments of trade it is no longer possible 
to open a shop without their consent. Even, therefore, if 
Free-trade were established, the evil would not be easily 
cured, for the importers and distributors have all been 
bought up, and the anti-monopolists would have not only 
to import their own supplies, but to open their own stores, 
which would be instantly marked down and locally under- 
sold. The American public, therefore, finding them- 
selves powerless, appeal to Congress and the State 
Legislatures for “anti-Trust” enactments, and several 
have been passed, but as yet, partly through the operation 
of the constitutional laws which were meant to defend 
capital against revolutionary parties, and partly, it may be 
suspected, owing to wilful defects in drafting the new laws, 
have proved almost totally inoperative. The most popular 
plank in Mr. Bryan’s programme was, however, his declara- 
tion against “Trusts and Combines,” and there is little 
doubt that before long legislation against them will be made 
much more stringent, especially as the greater syndicates 
are trying to monopolise produce at low prices, and so 
irritate the immense mass of freeholder voters to whom 
those prices are matters of life and death, or at all events 
of prosperity and ruin. 


It was certain that so quick and unfailing a way of 
making excessive profits would be extended to this country, 
where the monopolists have one difficulty and one 
advantage. The difficulty is Free-trade, which enables 
any large buyer to deal direct with Continental or Asiatic 
houses without the intervention of an importer, and the 
advantage is the possibility in the case of a manufactured 
article of bribing the Union engaged in the manufacture to 
serve only under those who come into the “ system.” This is 
not difficult, for the skilled workmen of this country have 
always held—vide all the disputes about coal—that if their 
wages are too low the fault lies with the manufacturers and 
distributors who “ will” not charge the public enough, and 
that as the artisans’ right comes first any arrangement 
which fixes wages at “good” rates is for them a wise 
arrangement. If, therefore, a syndicate, or as it is called 
here an “Alliance,” can be formed which includes the 
capitalists, the importers, if there are any, the distributors, 
and the workmen, the public and those who wish to tradé 
as they please are left practically without resource. The 
capitalists cannot, it is true, raise prices excessively—though 
we believe this to have been done once or twice in the case 
of cotton, quinine, hops, camomile flowers, and some other 








articles of limited but necessary demand—because of the 
danger of orders being sent direct to foreign houses; but 
so long as they are even reasonable and the articles are 
tolerably bulky there is no reason why a syndicate should 
not completely control the market. Indeed, the capitalists 
are said to be doing so even now in the case of metal bed- 
steads and many other Birmingham articles, and to be 
“trying it on” in the much more formidable case of| 
butchers’ meat in the towns next in magnitude to the! 
capital. If capitalists, importers, and butchers’ journey- | 
men all entered into a “Combine” of that kind the! 
public would be powerless, for you cannot, being a small’ 
householder, order your own meat from New Zealand, or 
even make arrangements for killing on your own account. 

Even great co-operative stores would be puzzled, for the 

importers would not supply them, and at some point or 

other they would find the resistance of the skilled work- 

men a serious embarrassment. The ‘Daily Chronicle of 
Tuesday published a letter which, if it is not a forgery, 

indicates that an “ Alliance ” of this sort can under certain 

circumstances venture to act with a very high hand. We 

know nothing about the parties, but here is the published 

letter, forwarded, it is stated, by the recipient, who alleges 
that he has been driven out of his trade:— 


“THe BEpsTeAD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
41 Temple Street, Birmingham, January 16th, 1895. 

Drar Six,—Referring to my interview with you (by appoint- 
ment, when I saw your Mr. Pasfield and Mr. Pike) before 
Christmas, when I explained to you the regulations and arrange- 
ments of this Association, and intimated that you could become 
a member, if you so desired it, by payment of an entrance-fee of 
£250, and to meg statement that you would write a reply one 
way or the other immediately the New Year turned, I am now 
directed by the Association to say that, as you have not accepted 
the offer, it is withdrawn; and that after this date no members 
will be received except upon payment of an entrance-fee of 
£2,000.— Yours faithfully, ' 
(Signed) FRANK Impry, Secretary. 


W. Smirs, Esq., Green Street, London.” 


That letter, it will be seen, if really sent—and we do not 
know Mr. W. Smith, of Green Street, from Adam—is 
highly interesting not only to the public, which would 
appear to be ultimately buying all bedsteads from a single 
partnership, but to all men who intend to start either 
themselves or their sons in the trade of making or selling 
metal bedsteads. 


We feel quite confident that the effort to acquire great 
fortunes through monopolies will be made in England, 
that it will extend to articles of prime importance such as 
salt, tea, butchers’ meat, and perhaps sugar—though the 
last may require too enormous a capital—and that it will 
on some fine day excite immense irritation among the 
mass of voters, who will find that most things which they 
eat, drink, or wear have been, so to speak, “ patented,”— 
that is, monopolised by small alliances of rich men intent 
on heavy dividends. They will cry out loudly for com- 
petition, the “devilish system” which Socialist orators 
now rail at, and they will apply to Parliament for help, 
which even if Parliament is willing, will not readily be 
found. It is a desperately serious thing, at least in the 
eyes of those who believe with us that large aggregations 
of capital are essential to great national industries, to 
decree by law that because one man has bought up alb 
quinine ‘present and to arrive,” therefore his capital 
shall be confiscated or himself prevented from using his 
own judgment in his purchases. We might conceivably 
do it in the case of food, because the safety of life over- 
rides other considerations, and the sole owner of salt, 
corn, sugar, or imported meat might make of himself a 
public enemy; but except when life is concerned, where 
is the principle upon which a statesman can base the 
restrictive legislation which would be demanded? Sup- 
pose it is true that a syndicate can regulate the price 
of kid gloves, why should they not regulate it ? why, that 
is, should not the makers, workmen, and distributors of kid 
gloves agree toa price if they choose to run the risk of every- 
body going without them? One can see perfectly well 
that such a monopoly, say, in the manufacture of tools, 
might become horribly oppressive, but how it is to be 
assailed by Parliament we confess we do not-see. For 
the State to manufacture for itself or to fix prices would 
be Socialism pure and simple, and would introduce evils 
worse than those it cured, while restrictions: on combina- 
tion are wholly opposed to modern ideas, and in most 
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cases to the general convenience. We suppose ourselves 
that the true road out of the mess would be to strengthen 
the protection of Free-trade,—that is, tosharpen the laws 
against any conspiracy by a syndicate against the right 
of any person to set up any manufacture or shop 
he pleases, or to sell his own goods at his own prices. 
Any persecution of the kind might be sharply put down, 
and competition thus be enabled to revive; but there are 
difficulties in the way even of that. The sharpest and 
most effectual form of persecution which a capitalist can 
employ is local underselling till there is a loss, and to 
prohibit or even regulate underselling would be to abolish 
the competition which it is intended to revive. We con- 
fess that we do not see as yet any remedy which would 
be at once complete and expedient, and wish that the 
older school of economists, who have met and surmounted 
so many practical difficulties, would make speeches upon 
this one. How, if a monopoly is clearly contrary to the 
public interest, can it be restrained by law without 
departure from the first principles of free commerce ? 





AGGRESSIVE UNSECTARIANISM. 


HE Conference of the League of the Evangelical Free 
Churches held on Tuesday at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, under the presidency of the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers, determined on assuming a more 
“aggressive” attitude towards the Churches which desire 
a more strictly denominational religious education for 
their children. And it turned out that the substantive 
basis of this more aggressive attitude was to be their 
determination to have “unsectarian” teaching. Now, 
aggressive unsectarianism appears to us a very quaint 
form of modern prejudice. It is rather like aggressive 
charity or intolerant sympathy. The root-idea of un- 
sectarianism is to ignore theological distinctions, which 
those who ignore them of course deem to be secondary 
in importance to those on which they insist. But the 
root of the aggressiveness is the assumption that those 
who will not ignore such distinctions are culpable for not 
ignoring them, and deserve no consideration at the hands 
of the State for their crotchet. And this is exactly 
what the Conference appears to have held. For they 
denounced the admission of “ priests” for any purpose 
into public elementary schools with a certain passion, and 
passed over the injustice which they are in danger of in- 
flicting at the other end of the theological scale,—the Uni- 
tarianand agnostic end,—with a calm indifference which was 
not very creditable to their comprehensiveness. They may, 
we suppose, treat the small group of agnostic parents as too 
trivial to take any account of, though we wish we could feel 
quite confident that it both is, and is likely to remain, so 
very small. But the Unitarians, at least, are not 
quite a negligeable quantity. And it is a matter of 
supreme importance in teaching children, to determine 
what sort of reverence and spiritual humility of mind 
is to be fostered towards the figure of Christ. If 
this is to be what those who believe in the Incarnation 
desire, then a great wrong is inflicted on Unitarians, 
who every year are more and more eager to deprecate 
what they regard as the pallid exaggeration disfiguring the 
worship of a limited human being. But if there is to 
be no such reverence and humility of feeling before our 
Lord, then all those Christian sects who heartily accept 
the Incarnation, must agree to drop out of their lessons, 
in consideration for one small group of believers, by 
far the most important of the elements on which 
children’s minds should be fed. Hence the “‘aggressive ” 
unsectarians of the Evangelical Free Churches must either 
mutilate their religious teaching by omitting the one great 
conception which best takes hold of children’s minds, 
or must ignore completely the deepest convictions of 
two well-marked and deeply convinced religious thinkers, 
at opposite ends of the theological scale-—those who insist 
on the belief ina formal priesthood as of the very essence of 
the channel of sacramental grace, and those again who re- 
ject the Incarnation as the very root of all theological error. 
The Evangelical Churches do not appear to conceal, or wish 
to conceal, their deliberate intention to exclude the former 
class from their sympathies. They almost regard a priest 
as an ordinary citizen regards a mad dog, and think 
that the less toleration is shown to him, by the State at all 
events,—we do not say that they would persecute him as 
a private person,—the better. But what we want to know 





is the principle on which they are prepared to justify their 
indifference to the scruples of parents,—say either Roman 
Catholic or High Anglican parents,—who would regard 
their children as deprived of the very deepest elements 
of religious teaching, if they were not taught to look to the 
sacraments of the Church as the most important channels 
of divine grace, on the one hand, and on the other hand 
how they would justify their indifference to the scruples 
of parents who would treat the disposition to look upon 
Jesus Christ as the Divine Being in a human form 
as a piece of gross and fatal superstition endanger. 
ing the whole freedom and progress of the human 
intellect for all time to come. Both these classes 
of parents really exist, and so far as we can judge, 
are as much entitled to sympathetic treatment as 
any other sect which the Evangelical Free Churches 
are prepared to embrace in their rather arbitrarily limited 
religious charity. What we understand them either to 
say or to imply,—to say in the case of the believers in 
priesthood, and to imply, though they avoid saying it, in 
the case of Unitarians,—is that they cannot go so far as 
to consider either the one or the other class in providing 
for the eccentricities of the parental conscience ; and that if 
the parents of either creed are not satisfied with unsectarian 
religious teaching, they must avail themselves of the con- 
science-clause, and keep their children away from the 
religious lessons altogether, for the religious lesson must 
not be poisoned by sacramental doctrines, adapted to any 
one’s scruples, and it must not be mutilated till it loses all 
its moral influence for the young, for any one’s scruples 
either. In other words, “aggressive ” unsectarianism must 
not crane at a little indifference to exceptional consciences 
here and there. It can only provide for the majority. As for 
Roman Catholics and High Anglicans, and strict Unitarians, 
—though on the latter sect we must speak with less con- 
fidence, as the Evangelical Free Churches ignore them 
completely in their discussions as reported,—they must be 
left to their home lessons and their lessons in church. 

We cannot understand the rationale of this strange 
intolerance of denominationalism; in other words, in- 
tolerance of all who attach as much importance to doc- 
trines which the unsectarians boycott as to doctrines 
which they respect and impress. We could understand 
them if they insisted on excluding religion entirely from 
the lessons of the State, and confined the State teaching 
to purely secular subjects,—though, by the way, that is 
uncommonly hard to do unless all English literature is 
to be boycotted where either God or Christ are referred 
to,—but to let the religious lesson be given freely so long 
as no sacramental principles are taught and no attempt 
is made to brand the worship of Christ as idolatry, is a 
policy so entirely arbitrary that it seems to us wholly 
indefensible. It seems to be an attempt to define in 
the most capricious way those religious opinions which 
deserve respect, and those which deserve only the barest 
toleration. So long as all priesthood is recognised as danger- 
ous and suspicious, and all who cut down revelation to the 
limits of natural religion are made to feel that they have 
no place in the national religion, the Evangelical Free 
Churches will open wide their arms to the rest,—nay, will 
not even allow their minor differences to be so much as 
breathed in an elementary school. But why these eccen- 
tric limitations? Apparently the Evangelical Free Churches 
desire to make of their brand-new unsectarianism a new 
kind of idol. All who will bow down to it shall be 
cherished, and all who decline to worship the graven image 
shall be made to feel their inferiority. That means, we 
take it, that they have much charity for all who agree 
with them in the main, and little for those who differ from 
them in the main. But that is an attitude of mind too 
frankly egotistic to claim to be made the ground of any 
just legislation. Modern persecution is reduced happily 
to very meagre dimensions, but within these meagre 
dimensions aggressive unsectarianism proposes to perse- 
cute all who do not agree with it, so far at least as 
declining entirely to make any room for them, can be 
called persecution. 





PUBLIC WORK AND LARGE SALARIES. 
R. BURNS, in the early days of the London County 
Council, is reported to have said that no man was 
worth more than £500 a year. Though the Council did 
not act rieidly upon the principle thus laid down. it con- 
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‘ously adopted a policy of paying small rather than 
vig ealnticn A those fn the higher branches of its employ- 
ment. As adistinguished member of the Council once 
remarked, it appeared to think that there was nothing 
wrong in “sweating brains.” We are now seeing some 
of the results of this policy. We do not desire, especially 
while the whole matter is under inquiry, to enter upon a 
fresh discussion of the scandal in the Works Department, 
but it is most significant to note that the first result of 
the discovery at the Works Department has been a re- 
commendation by the General Purposes Committee that 
the new manager of the Works Department shall receive 
more than double the salary of the former occupant of the 
post. The late manager received £200 a year more than 
Mr. Burns’s maximum, or what is alleged to have been 
Mr. Burns’s maximum,—i.e., £700 a year. The General 
Purposes Committee have now advised, and the Council 
have agreed, that the salary shall be £1,500 a year. The 
reasons for this recommendation are clear. The Com- 
mittee do not think that they can get an absolutely trust- 
worthy and able man at a smaller figure. In that we do 
not doubt they are right. The only wonder is that 
any one should ever have imagined that it was prudent 
or reasonable to pay £700 a year to a man at 
the head of a great spending Department,—a Depart- 
ment doing work on a vast scale, and work of a very 
difficult and complicated kind. No private firm of con- 
tractors doing work on the scale of the Works Department 
would have thought it possible to get a manager for £700 
ayear. In such a case it is admitted that £1,500 a year 
would be a reasonable sum to pay. Why, then, should 
the Council expect to be well served for half that amount ? 
In truth, they ought to have expected to be obliged to pay 
more rather than less than the private firm, for the partners 
ina private firm can give much closer attention to their 
subordinates than can the unpaid members of a Committee. 


The debate on the question of raising the manager’s 
salary which took place on Tuesday showed that a section 
of the Council regard the whole question of salaries from 
a most extraordinary standpoint. They seem to think that 
£700 a year ought to be enough for any man, and that 
therefore not more than £700 ought ever to be paid. For 
example, Mr. Crooks declared that he was against “giving 
such a salary as £1,500 a year to the head of any Depart- 
ment, least of all the Works Department.” They wanted 
a man with sufficient backbone “ to stand up and fight the 
Works Department, and even the Council, when he knew 
he was right.” “ Such a man he was sure they could obtain 
for £700.” Mr. Crooks strikes us as exceedingly sanguine. 
We should have thought that the man he describes—the 
man with plenty of backbone—was just the man who 
would be very unlikely to be obtained for £700. We 
do not, of course, mean to say that a salary of £700 
a year, or, for that matter, of £70 a year, is in the 
least incompatible with the possession of backbone, or, 
indeed, of all the virtues. It is notorious that poor men 
are often quite as incorruptible as rich. What we do say, 
however, is that if you go into the market and try to find a 
man capable of managing a great Department—a man 
endowed with an expert’s skill in the matter of building, 
possessed of wide experience and of large intelligence, and 
possessed also of strength of character and backbone—it is 
almost certain that you will not get him for £700. The 
reason is simple enough. Men of the kind described will be 
fully employed elsewhere at higher pay. It is not a question 
of what salary ought to be enough to content a man or to 
put him above temptation, but what salary will get a man 
to take the Council’s work instead of the work of private 
firms anxious to fill similar offices with a first-class man. 
The fact is, the qualities which are required for the manager 
of a Department like the Works Department are exceed- 
ingly marketable qualities, and the man who is lucky enough 
to possess them is soon snappedup. There is by no means 
an unlimited supply of men of probity, intelligence, back- 
bone, and experience in special work, all combined, and hence 
their services cannot be secured on the cheap. Those ser- 
vices can only be bought at their market value and not under 
it. This is a fact that men like Mr. Burns and Mr. Crooks 
seem unable to comprehend. They confuse the undoubted 
truth that honesty and poverty are perfectly con- 
sistent, with the need under which the Council labours 
of procuring a particular article. They seem to think 
that because poor men can be honest the Council should 
Secure not tha article it wants, but another—we will not 








say an inferior, but a different, article. It is as if a piece of 
platinum tubing were required for some purpose and the 
Council were to refuse to buy it because iron, though 
much cheaper, was just as good and sound a metal as 
platinum. So it may be, and yet every now and then 
platinum, and nothing but platinum, will do. The Council 
clearly wants a man marked Al for its manager, and 
under these circumstances it must pay the price of grade 
Al, even though that price may seem preposterous to men 
who have fixed on an ideal maximum salary. If they do not 
buy Al, and buy instead A4 or A5, they will be certain to 
end in difficulties innumerable. We must never forget that 
itis utterly absurd to talk about no man being worth more 
than £600 a year, or some other arbitrary figure. A man, 
like everything else, is worth what he will fetch, no 
more and no less. If his labour will fetch £1,500 a 
year, then those who want the particular form of services 
he can render must pay £1,500 or go without him. But 
to go without him when a Council enters upon huge 
industrial transactions may mean ruin. 

We have regarded the subject of big salaries from the 
market-price point of view, but there is another aspect of 
the question which is not less important. Even if 
managers of Departments could be picked up by 
hundreds it would still be very unsafe to pay them 
small salaries while they were engaged in highly respon- 
sible work under a public body. Especially ought 
salaries to be generous when the officer is under any 
temptation to help himself out of public funds, or to be 
offered bribes. One might indeed almost lay down as a 
principle that the size of a salary should vary directly 
with the opportunities for corruption. The greater the 
chance of stealing, the greater the salary. It was, in truth, 
in reference to this principle that Lord Cornwallis told 
the directors of the East India Company that they could 
no doubt get a dozen men to take the post of Governor- 
General to-morrow at no salary at all. But, he added, 
the bargain would be a very bad one for the East India 
Company. The malversations of underpaid men in 
responsible positions are constant, but it is hard to recall 
cases of corruption where the salaries have been really 
large. We doubt if any instance of bond-fide pecuniary 
corruption can be shown on the English Bench for the 
last two hundred years. But then our Judges have been 
what is sometimes called grossly overpaid. In Con- 
tinental countries or in America, where the Judges are all 
paid small salaries, we do not believe that anything like 
the same absence of corruption can be shown. It is 
notorious, too, that a good salary will sometimes change 
a corrupt man into one who is not corrupt. A Railway 
Board some forty or fifty years ago found that its very 
able manager was taking bribes in the form of commis- 
sions. They took advice as to what they should do, for 
they were very loath to lose so ablea servant. The advice - 
given was—Double his salary! They doubled it, the 
bribe-taking instantly ceased, and the manager became all 
that a manager should be. It is a strange, but none the 
less true, fact that a man who thinks himself unfairly 
treated in the way of payment will rob, while the same 
man when he feels he is getting what he ought to get will 
remain honest. No doubt from the moral point of view 
such honesty is very little to be valued. This, however, 
must not blind us to the fact that such qualified honesty 
does and can exist, and must, on practical grounds, be 
taken into consideration. 

Before we leave the subject of large salaries we must 
notica the absurd delusion that there is something un- 
democratic in paying large salaries. It is, of course, no 
more undemocratic to pay high salaries than it is 
undemocratic to buy diamonds at £20 a carat. Govern- 
ment of the people by the people for the people 
ought not to mean waste and inefficiency, but just the 
reverse. If the people want a certain article they must 
pay for it. For a time or two they may be put off with 
cheap imitations, but in the end they will see that the 
best policy is to get a good thing at a good price. The 
County Council have already learnt a valuable lesson in 
regard to cheap substitutes, and are beginning—witness 
their more than doubling their manager’s salary—to 
repair their former mistakes. In the last resort, then, we 
have no fear of democracy going far wrong on the question 
of salaries. The lesson that adequate salaries are cheapest 
in the end will ultimately be learnt, and when it is learnt 
will not be easily forgotten. 
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LAPSES OF MEMORY. 


NOTHER case is said to have occurred this week of.one 

of those sudden lapses of memory which’ are some- 

¢imes so bewildering when we consider the question as to 
how much of our memory is essential to our personal identity 


and how much is not.’ If the present case the lapse of 
memory was but a slight one. A woman named Kate Hickey 
applied to Mr. Bros at the Clerkenwell Police-court to help 
her to find the lodgings which she had engaged in the neigh- 
bourhood of Islington, and in which she had deposited her 
baggage after her arrival from the United States, but which 
she had, according to her own account, very imprudently 
left without writing down the address, though she had paid in 
advance for a week. Of course, no one would dream of saying 
that such a lapse of memory as this implied that in any sense 
she had lost possession of herself, or had to commence a new 
career, with something like a new personality, from the date 
Of that loss of luggage and of her temporary lodging in this 
world. But lapses of memory very much more serious 
and alarming in degree do occur from time to time in every 
country. In the United States there have been several 
within the last few years exceedingly well authenticated, quite 
sudden, and singularly complete. The Society for Psychical 
Research has published the history of several cases in 
which a man has suddenly and totally forgotten his place in 
the world, his trade or profession, his family, his. wife and 
children, and found himself homeless, cut off from his past, 
with just enough intelligence to earn his livelihood in a 
new, or partially new, calling, at a quite new starting-point in 
a distant Colony, to which he had found his way almost as a 
‘piece of drift-wood finds its way toa distant shore, and has been 
divided from his real past as completely as such a block is 
divided from the shore from which it has been carried by wind 
and tide. In several of these cases the return of memory has 
‘been as sudden as the lapse. After months, or even years, of 
a separate existence, the memory has suddenly returned of 
what he once was, while the memory of the intervening life has 
as suddenly disappeared. In the late Dr. Carpenter’s “ Mental 
Physiology” there is the full record of one such case, where 
‘the lapse of a woman’s memory was due to the shock of having 
‘been very nearly drowned, the lapse of memory lasting for very 
nearly a year, though some partial traces of the old life began to 
show themselves a good deal earlier. In several other cases the: 
lapse of memory was due to fever, and cut a man in two as it 
were, one series of fragments belonging to the history of the 
-earlier life, and another series of fragments to that of the 
later life, which began after the attack of fever had left 
him. The later man remembered nothing that he had learned 
in his earlier life, though in one case he had acquired a 
considerable amount of classical culture before his fever. In 
every such case the sufferer had to begin again and acquire a 
new mental furniture from the date of his recovery from: the 
fever, but after he had made a certain amount of progress in 
his second career such a sufferer would suddenly recover his 
earlier memory and lose the command of his later memory, 
‘0 that he alternated as it were between the memory which 
began in his infancy and terminated with his fever, but of 
which the thread was again taken up after a certain interval 
from his fever, and the secondary memory which began after his 
fever, and threaded together all he had learned in his secondary 
states, but with a complete oblivion of all those intervals'in 
which the earlier memory had returned. 


Now in such cases as these,—and they are far too well 
established to admit of any real question of their genuine- 
ness,—it is. not at all easy to say how far the per- 
sonality can be said to change with the change ef memory 
from one set of experiences to the other. There are, 
indeed, a great number of very finely graduated degrees of 
loss of memory. Nothing is commoner, for instance, than 
in cases of severe accident to find that nothing whatever is 
remembered from some few minutes before the accident 
occurred till the end of many hours afterwards, so that there 
is a complete gap in the mental history of. the victim, though 
onlya brief one. Then, again, there is a case recorded by Dr. 
Rush, of Philadelphia, and cited by the late Dr. Carpenter, 
in which a patient of the former’s, when recovering from a 
fever, found that he could remember nothing of his old Latin 
scholarship, and who began to study Latin painfully again 
from the very rudiments, but who one day, while trying to 





remember one of his new Latin lessons, suddenly found him- 
self again in possession of all the knowledge of which the 
fever had deprived him. 


Moreover, the memory of every man and woman fails 
in relation to a large portion of their lives, and is in all of us 
very uncertain in its grasp even of the most important of the 
events of the past life. There is no one who cannot recall 
some instance of an abrupt and most embarrassing failure of 
memory, and no one who cannot recall the equally abrupt 
recovery of some lost trace of the past life. Hence the extreme 
cases in which any life is bisected as it were between two 
different series of personal recollections are but great exag- 
gerations of lapses of memory of which we all have some faint 
experience. We can most of us remember much better what 
occurred to us in connection with one person than what 
occurred to us in connection with another. There are com- 
parative blanks in most of our lives upon which we 
have to consult the memory of others rather than our own. 
And though in the exceptional case of either accident or 
disease some of these blanks are far more complete and even 
tragic than those of which ordinary men have any experience, 
there is no reason for saying that even the worst of them 
breaks the personality in two, unless these slighter discon. 
tinuities, of which we all have experience, may be also said to 
endanger the personal identity. There is hardly one of us 
who cannot point out some critical passage of his life of which 
he has scarcely any remembrance, though it may have hada very 
great influence on his whole life and destiny, and though it 
may even have required and called forth a great effort of will 
to bring it about. Does it follow that that effort of will has 
not entered into the ultimate ground of his personality even 
though he has more or less lost the history of it, and cannot 
restore it rightly to its place in his autobiography? We 
should certainly reply in the negative. That which has really 
been identified with our personality by our individual volition 
is part of us, though we may have completely forgotten its 
precise relation to our former lives. Of course the people 
whose lives have been cut in two by an accident or a serious 
illness, and who have in this way lost all remembrance of 
their responsibility to those to whom they undertook serious 
obligations in their former existence, are in a far more painfal 
position than it is at all possible for any ordinary man 
to be. And yet how many of us have partially forgotten 
what we owe to others with whom our relations have 
not been of the most vivid kind, and are, though to a 
very much less degree, partly insensible, as it were, of our 
responsibilities to them, in consequence of a partial loss of 
memory, though it may extend only to the rapid fading away 
of feelings and thoughts which ought to be keen and sharply 
outlined instead of faint and blurred. And if this be so, we 
are all more or less,—some more and some less,—responsible 
for what we have been, and have given others reason to believe 
that we should continue to be, those being most responsible 
whose memories are most keen and living, and those least so 
who seem to be given the least power of summing up their 
past in their present, and of carrying on their past and 
present into the planning of their future. 


But though it follows from this view of the case that we 
ought not to regard all men as equally culpable for ignoring 
their past responsibilities, since all men are really and truly 
not equally able to realise what they have been in what 
they are, it does not follow at all that any of us are only 
responsible for what we can remember of our past. On the 
contrary, every act of the will passes into the character even 
though it be not recorded in the memory. Study the face 
and manner of any old man who has, as it is called, “lost 
his memory,” and you will find that though, in conse- 
quence of that loss of memory, a good many faults re- 
vive, which, when he had the help of memory to recall 
their former development and moral consequences, he had 
been able almost totally to subdue, yet that those of his 
qualities which he had fully embodied in the daily and hourly 
action of his will, remain. And though he may be imperious, 
when, with the full activity of his memory at his disposal, he 
would have been gentle and considerate, yet he will shrink 
painfully from anything that he would have regarded as a 
stain upon his nature,—from cruelty, for instance, or from plain 
selfishness, and will so carry into his last years some of the 
highest habits of the years which have (for the time) dropped out 
of his memory. Indeed, in many of these cases of alternating 
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memory, though the patient shows no recollection at all of 
what he had been, he will embody a certain sameness of moral 
‘attitude in both the bisected periods of his life, except 
where conflicting passions (as, for instance, in more than 
one of the French cases) bad gained the supremacy at 
different times of his life, one at one time and another at 
another, and then no doubt the different phases of char- 
acter seem to present us with inconsistent personalities. 
Undoubtedly, however, there is a certain moral continuity 
which is in.a very considerable degree independent of memory, 
—in other words, a habit of the will which continues even 
when the story of its formation has been ubliterated from the 
mind., We should say, indeed, that the general lesson of the 
lapses of memory, of which there have been gradually accumu- 
lated so many examples, is this, that while we should be 
ready to make every allowance for the loss of responsibility 
which is due, and must be due, to such lapses, we should 
never forget that deep in the character, below the memory, 
there remains a continuity of dispositions and of will which 
identifies the transformed personality, even in the subject of 
one of these most painfnl cases, with that of the same 
character before the link was broken by which its past 
and present would have been welded together. 





JAPANESE CHARACTERISTICS. 

O national character is more difficult to understand than 

that of the Japanese; nor upon any is there a greater 
conflict of apparently trustworthy evidence. According to 
one set of observers they are a proud people, full of vindictive- 
ness, indifferent to cruelty, given to cheating in ordinary 
affairs, careless of truth, and beyond all measure salacious; 
while according to another they are the gentlest of mankind, 
full of pity and forgiveness, strictly honourable in all their 
transactions, and, though with different ideas of purity from 
Europeans, rather exceptionally chaste. A correspondent who 
has resided among them for more than twenty years in a 
capacity which gives him unusual advantages for observing 
their inner life, remonstrates with us this week against a harsh 
judgment passed in our columns by a reviewer, and sends us 
a quantity of pieces justificatives which will, he believes, con- 
vince us that the Japanese are among the finest people in the 
world. We have read them all, but that is not exactly the 
conclusion to which they lead us. We should say, upon the 
evidence which our correspondent supplies, that the most 
striking quality of the Japanese is precocity, that the keenness 
of their perceptions is far in advance of the soundness of their 
judgments, that their minds, or rather the minds of their 
leading classes, are always on the rush, that they receive 
ideas and Jay aside ideas much as acute youngsters do, and 
that it was quite possible that longer experience, sharper trials, 
and the discipline of life, which comes to nations as well as to 
men, would leave them ordinary people. The Japanese upper 
class strike us, in fact, as the undergraduates of the human 
family, clever, enjoying, and full of “ go,” but as yet immature. 
All the opinions our correspondent has collected agree upon 
three points, the first of which is Japanese “levity.” They 
love change for the sake of change, take up ideas because they 
are startling to their seniors or to their Government or to them- 
selves, and suffer none of them to really dyetheir minds withany 
permanent colour. Keenly susceptible to all impressions, even 
tothoseof natural scenery, to which many Asiatic minds appear 
impervious, full of cheerfulness at once from the beauty of 
their country, the exhilaration of their climate, and a certain 


_Joyousness which must be in their blood, they are open to 


all teachings, which, however, go about one inch deep. After 
yielding for centuries to Chinese influences, they were suddenly 
fascinated by the West, and accepted all its teachings ex- 
cept those which radically change men. They devise a con- 
stitution which does not work, except so far as it is sustained 
by the old fact of the Mikado’s authority; they start a Press 
which discusses everything in the spirit of an undergraduate’s 
wine-party; they even adopt a new costume and live in con- 
stricting uniforms before the majority have given up the 
habit of living in a loin-cloth. They read with attention all 
the philosophies of Europe and accept none of them, and 
study all religions only to come to the conclusion that little 
bits of all are probably true and big bits probably false, and 
that a religion which enjoined nice rules of conduct, but has 
no supernatural authority, would probably suit them best. 


They debated gravely whether they should not adopd 
Christianity as an official creed, and advanced, we remember, 
as one argument for that course that it would greatly im- 
prove the melody and the depth of the national music. 
They, in fact, play with constitutions, amuse themselves with 
daring foreign policies, disport themselves among creeds, and 
will probably yet encounter some social or external catas- 
trophe which may destroy their energies, or, which is quite 
as likely, may turn them from schoolboys into men. Their 
rush on China was exactly like what a rush of bold Etonians 
on superannuated veterans would have been; ‘it bore down 
all opposition, the snowballs scattering the infirm old men, 
but of permanent result there was little or none except a 
payment from the Chinese. 

The second characteristic admitted on all hands is ex- 
cessive vanity, taking the form of an exaggerated amour 
propre. The Japanese would kill himself rather than bear 
an insult, which to him, as to a certain class of Frenchmen,,. 
seems to make life no longer worth living. The dignity of hia 
ego must be recognised, or he changes instantly, without re- 
flection or pause, from a man at once genial and gentle, into one 
of the most passionate and vindictive of mankind. ‘ Till verp 
recently the harakiri, or suicide by disembowelling, wag:-part 
of the code of honour, and the vendetta was pursued with. 
Corsican patience and incapacity of forgetting. This eulti- 
vation of amour propre is extended, as in France, from the 
individual to the country. Unlike any other Asiatic, except, 
in a less degree, the Persian, the Japanese is conscious of his 
geographical habitat, and inordinately proud of it. There is 
nothing on earth like Japan; Japan is the queen of all 
countries; the dignity of Japan, the renown of Japan, the 
“glory” of Japan as a Frenchman would say, must be 
acknowledged everywhere and under all circumstances. The 
Japanese fights not for his cause, but for Japan; he conquers: 
for Japan; he devises marvellous projects—the conquest of 
Australia, for instance—not to gain advantages, or even to 
benefit his people, but in order that Japan may have a great 
place among the nations of the world. He hates China not. 
for injuries done, but first of all because the Chinaman thinks 
China great and Japan small, and says so habitually through 
every Pekinese etiquette. When this vanity stirs him the 
Japanese ceases to reason or to fear; he cares literally: 
nothing about his life, and all his elaborate code of rules of 
life gives way, as at Port Arthur, to a rush of the wild 
Asiatic fury, which may yet one day—if he is, for example, 
too much overcrowed by Kussia—bur! him upon the foreigner,. 
as it has often done upon individual foreigners, in a burst of 
unthinking massacre. 

The third and most curious characteristic of the Japanese 
is his belief in words. He shares this with the Chinese, who 
will go on uttering apophthegms about. mercy while he is 
torturing a prisoner, and about virtue while he is taking a 
bribe; and with a certain kind of Frenchman, who will 
surround the medal of his Eniperor with the inscription, 
“La République Frangaise,” and celebrate a defeat, as 
Barrére did, as proof of the greatness of his arms. It is 
in the domain of religion that this is perhaps most 
apparent. The Japanese calls himself, and thinks himself, 
religious, while he denies the supernatural; and in half-a-- 
dozen documents before us declares that “ virtue” in Japan is 
nobler than virtue elsewhere, because it is not supported 
by any idea of future reward and punishment, because, 
that is, that except as a system of social and police utility, 
it has no meaning at all. He bases his conduct on rules 
which he thinks expedient, and says, “ What a religious 
being am I to have thought of anything so obviously caleu- 
lated to enable me to live in happiness and peace.” He has. 
an enormous respect for the words of ancient philosophers 
and European writers, will quote them, as our own country- 
folk still quote proverbs, as if they ended discussion, and 
will, if he is young, hurl them at his seniors in the most. 
exasperating way; but he does not all the while absorb 
this wisdom, and will pass from believing in, say, 
St. Augustine to believing in, say, Mr. Grant Allen at a 
bound, and with no sense that he is exhibiting volatility 
of intellect. He is, in fact, intellectually an Asiatic under- 
graduate, with the quickness, and the mental curiosity, and 
the mental rashness and instability of that stage in the pro- 
gress of life. 

So far we have said little to justify the English admiration 
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or liking for the Japanese; but there is a little more to be 
remarked. He has the good qualities of his faults. The nimble- 
aess of his intellect is real, or at least it is real among the 
non-labouring classes, and it may develop by-and-by into a 
high quality of speed. One could easily conceive of a great 
and original Japanese mathematician. Only the Persian in 
Asia has anything like it, and the Persian is fettered in the 
use of his brain by his Mahommedanism, or by the fierce 
Sufeeism, that blank denial of all axioms, by which, if he 
begins to be sceptical, his Mahommedianism is usually re- 
placed. The Japanese’s vanity for his country constantly 
develops in action into a very real kind of patriotism, which 
the long experience of mankind has ascertained to be one of 
the most effective of the virtues; and the Japanese has 
another quality still, which differentiates him strongly from 
all other Asiatics. He has imbibed, and will act on, the idea 
of duty. If he conceives that it is his fanction to do a certain 
piece of work he will do it, be the consequences what they 
may. When he was aservant to an old feudal noble he would 
obey that noble’s order in utter carelessness of his own life, 
and now that he obeys only the State he will do its work as 
an Englishman would, without thinking about himself. Our 
correspondent, with his great experience, declares that though 
Japanese in business may be over “smart,” the better 
classes are absolutely indifferent to money, meet ruin with 
unimpaired cheerfulness, and at heart look down on profit- 
making as “ low,’’ a state of feeling which enables the State 
easily to find officials who cannot be bribed. Most Japanese 
officers and trained men will in the same way face mélinite 
shells, that is, the risk of sudden death or ghastly wounds, 
not so much from courage—they have not, as we understand 
them, quite the French élan—but because it is their duty 
to run those risks, It is this quality, together with the 
lingering reverence for their immensely ancient Monarchy, 
that imparts to the Japanese a national strength which 
they would not derive, any more than the Persians, from their 
over-volatile brains alone. It is a lofty quality, and may 
enable them to go far; but their risk is a liability to over- 
reach themselves, and to overestimate their strength, not in 
itself, but in proportion to that of Europeans, who have in 
them a fount of energy which as yet the history of the world 
shows to bespecial to the white races. We have excluded from 
this, of course inadequate, sketch of the nation’s characteristics, 
their success in a certain field of art, partly because we are con- 
scious of want of sympathy with that art, and partly because 
we have never understood the English idea that art and Asia are 
antagonistic ideas, No Asiatic race has done much in sculp- 
ture, though the extinct Cambodian, judging from some 
specimens of his art in Paris, might have done had he con- 
tinued to exist; but several Asiatic nations have displayed 
at periods great art capacity, especially for architecture and 
the arrangement of colour. An Egyptian designed the Hall 
of Columns at Luxor, an Arab built the Alhambra, and, as 
we believe, another Arab the Taj Mehal, though the latter is 
disputed; Moorish iron and silver work was once unrivalled in 
delicacy of design; carpet-makers and embroiderers have still 
much to learn from Persian designers; and no one in Europe 
attempts to rival the now dying enamels of Jeypore with 
their crusted jewels. Fondness for their art is rather the 
special characteristic of Japan than success in developing 
their artistic faculty, and the extent to which this is a mental 
peculiarity and not a result of isolation and continuity of 
demand is still undecided. At all events, it is not because of 
her art that Japan will be able to assert a great place among 
the nations of Asia, though no doubt that art helps to per- 
suade Europe to recognise her claim. 





ANIMALS IN NOVELS. 

HE recent adventure of a “ mad bull” in Langham Place 
shows that such animals still exist in fact. In fiction, 
where the mad bull once played an important part, giving 
endless opportunities to the hero to distinguish himself by 
rescuing young ladies, he has almost disappeared. Other 
animals still survive in novels, some, like the bull, as part of 
the machinery of the piece, others as important characters, 
and others again because the writer seems so fond oi 
animals that he must introduce them, whether needed or not. 
Among the great novelists, Sir Walter Scott used them more 
comprehensively than any one else. It was part of his happy 
art to use animal characters as the unconscious means 











of firing the train of human emotion in certain situations 
in his novels. The recognition of a long-absent master 
by a dog—the common device of story since the days of 
the Odyssey—has never been set out more directly or 
with greater reserve of force than in the scene in “Qlq 
Mortality,” when Henry Morton returns from exile to the 
house of Milnwood, and listens to the old housekeeper's story 
of his miserly uncle’s death and his last words,—that 9 
“dipped candle was good enough to die with ” :— 

“While Mrs. Wilson was thus detailing the last moments of 

the old miser, Morton was pressingly engaged in diverting the 
assiduous curiosity of the dog, which, recovered from his first 
surprise, and combining former recollections, had, after much 
snuffing and examination, begun a course of capering and jumping 
upon the stranger which threatened every instant to betray him. 
At length in the urgency of his impatience, Morton could not for- 
bear exclaiming, in a hasty tone, ‘Down, Elphin! down, sir! ’— 
‘Ye ken our dog’s name,’ said the old lady, struck with great and 
sudden surprise, ‘and it’s no a common one. And the creature 
kens you too,’ she continued, in a more agitated and shriller tone. 
‘God guide us! it’s my ain bairn!’” 
In “ The Talisman” Sir Kenneth’s Scotch deerhound, instead 
of being the incidental cause of precipitating a crisis, is one 
of the principal actors in the story. Sir Walter doubtless 
had in mind his own favourite deerhound ‘ Maida,’ for he 
clearly writes from the life. The hound shares and com- 
prehends in part the knight’s watch by the standard of 
England; “when the cry of the sentinels came from the 
distant lines and defences of the camp, he answered with a 
deep and reiterated bark, as if to affirm that he too was 
vigilant in his duty.” The defence of the standard by the 
dog in the absence of its master, its wound and recovery, 
and its attack upon Conrade of Montserrat, as, in company 
with the other leaders of the crusade, he passes and salutes 
the replaced standard of England, are the turning-points of 
the plot in the later chapters. 

In descriptive writing Sir Walter draws his animals as 
carefully as his men and women. They take the same place 
in his chapters on Scotch domestic life as they do in Sir 
David Wilkie’s pictures of the same subjects. Scott’s fireside 
portrait of the Liddesdale farmer with his generations of 
terriers—“ auld ‘ Pepper’ and young ‘ Pepper,’ auld ‘ Mustard’ 
and young ‘ Mustard,’ little ‘ Pepper’ and little ‘ Mustard’”— 
was felt to be so real that his readers proceeded to make 
it a reality. They wrote for puppies to “ Dandie Dinmont, 
farmer, Liddesdale,” and the Dandie Dinmont terrier was 
produced to their order. Mr. Davidson, who was the nearest 
to the original among the farmers of the vale, took the 
honorary title, but remarked that “the Sheriff bad not 
written mair about him than about other folk; only about 
his dogs.” No horse in fiction is better beloved by readers 
than Dugald Dalgetty’s charger ‘Gustavus. ‘My horse 
hath an excellent social quality,” says the soldier of fortune; 
‘for although he cannot pledge my cup, yet we share our 
loaf between us ”—a reminiscence of Bruce’s border raid when 
the Scots’ ponies were fed on oat cakes—“ and it will be hard if 
he suffers famine where cakes or bannocks are to be found. 
But to cut this matter short, I beseech you, good friends, to 
observe the state of Sir Duncan Campbell’s palfrey, and I 
give you my honest assurance that that horse and his rider 
shall lack for food before either Gustavusor I.” ‘Gustavus’s’ 
supper is what all lovers of horses would wish. “ His master 
filled a large measure with corn, and walked up with it to his 
charger, who, by his low, whinnying neigh, his pricked ears, and 
his pawing, showed how close the alliance was between him and 
his rider. Nor did he taste his corn until he had returned 
his master’s caresses by licking his hands and face...... 
who, after looking on the animal with great complacency for 
about five minutes, said:--‘Much good may it do you, 
honest Gustavus. Now I must go and lay in provant 
for myself for the campaign.’ ” 

No one who reads Lockhart’s account of Sir Walter, his 
guests, and family setting out from Abbotsford for a day’s 
coursing and fishing can fail to discover the reasons for his 
power of painting verbal portraits of animals in their relation 
to man. He was devoted to dogs—greyhounds, deerhounds, 
and terriers—and even his daughter’s donkeys, named 
irreverently ‘Mrs. Hannah More’ and ‘Lady Morgan,’ used 
to come to the fence to “ have a pleasant crack wi’ the laird.” 
On the morning which Lockhart describes his animal com- 
panions were not limited to the inmates of the kennel and 
the stable. The cavalcade was about to set out when his 
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daughter, Anne, “broke from the line screaming with 
laughter, and exclaimed, ‘Papa, papa, I knew you would 
aever think of going without your pet.’ Scott looked round, 
and I rather think there was a blush as well as a smile on 
his face, when he perceived a little black pig frisking about 
his pony, and evidently a self-elected addition to the party 
of the day. He tried to look stern, and cracked his whip 
at the creature; but was in a moment obliged to join in the 
general cheers. The pig had taken, nobody could tell how, 
a sentimental attachment to Scott, and was constantly urging 
its pretensions to be admitted a regular member of his éail 
along with the greyhounds and terriers; but I remember him 
suffering another summer under the same sort of pertinacity 
on the part of an affectionate hen.” In his later years Scott 
notes in his journal, as a sign that he must be growing old, 
that he has learnt to like gardening, and cats. 

The Scotch liking for animals appears in somewhat unex- 
pected places in the work of Scotch writers. No one would 
expect it in Lord Macaulay. Yet in the “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome” his description of the black horse standing by his 
dead master Herminius, is natural and pathetic :— 

“The raven mane that daily 

With pats and fond caresses 

‘The young Herminia washed and combed, 

And twined in even tresses, 

And decked with coloured ribbons 

From her own gay uttire, 

Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 

In carnage and in mire.” 
The petting and attentions which the horse had received 
‘before the battle from its master’s daughters were probably 
suggested to Lord Macaulay by Virgil’s description of the 
tame stag in Book VII. of the Mneid, which supplied much 
other material for the “Lays.” These are the lines :— 

“ Cervus erat forma prestanti et cornibus ingens, 
Tyrrhide pueri quem matris ab ubere raptum 
Nutribant, Tyrrheusque pater, cui regia parent 
Armenta, et late custodia credita campi. 

Adsuetum imperiis soror omni Silvia cura 
Mollibus intexens ornabat cornua sertis, 
Pectebatque ferum, puroque in fonte lavabat.” 
For simple observation of the ways of animals and its 
appropriate insertion in story Mr. R. D. Blackmore has 
few equals among modern novelists. “Lorna Doone,” 
in the main a farmhouse story put into the mouth of 
a Western farmer, gave the right opportunity for its use. 
John Ridd’s relations with his horses, Betty Muxworthy 
and the pigs, Tom Faggus and his mare ‘ Winnie,’ all rank 
among the best work of its kind. The deputation of the 
ducks at Plovers Barrows, when their drake was in danger of 
drowning, being stuck in a swinging hurdle across a flooded 
brook, is, perhaps, the best farmyard scene ever penned, 
though too long for quotation here. The rescue of the flock 
from the snowdrift on the moor shows an equal knowledge of 
men, dogs, and sheep. “I heard a faint ‘Ma-a-ah’ coming 
through some ells of snow, like a last appeal. I shouted 
aloud to cheer him, for I knew what sheep it was, to wit, the 
‘most valiant of all the wethers, who had met me when I came 
home from London and had been so glad to see me. And 
then we fell to again and hauled him out. ‘ Watch’ took 
charge of him at once with an air of the noblest patronage, 
‘lying on his frozen fleece and licking all his face and feet to 
restore his warmth to him. Then fighting ‘Tom ’ jumped up 
at once, and made a little butt at ‘ Watch,’ as if nothing had 
ever ailed him, and then set off to a shallow place and looked 
for something to nibble at.” The horses of the “ Handley 
Cross Series,” Mr. Sponge’s ‘’Ercles,’ and ‘Multum in 
Parvo,’ and Mr. Jorrock’s ‘ Xerxes’ and ‘ Arterxerxes,’ shine 
in story, but the books in which they figure are hardly novels. 
Anthony Trollope’s horses play a real part in the story, and 
are equally lifelike; the killing of Major Caneback by 
* Jemima,’ in the “American Senator,” is one of the most 
graphic descriptions of an accident in the hunting-field to be 
found in fiction. 

Thackeray seldom introduces animal characters. Even in 
play some part, they are absent. 

Dickens’s animals are mainly comic. There is nothing 
funnier in all Leech’s equestrian jokes than the incidents in 
the drive to Dingley Dell, and the behaviour of Mr. Winkle’s 
The inmates of Poll Sweedlepipe’s bird-shop, the per- 


moment its owner’s eye was fixed on it, and the raven in the 
happy family which reflected on the uselessness of dropping a 
guinea-pig’s eye into Regent Street, have also their place among 
his comic animals. Barnaby Rudge’s raven was a careful 
study. “He cares for nothing, and when the wind rolls him 
over in the dust, turns manfully to bite it.” George Eliot 
is too serious to admit animals into the company of most 
of her characters,—though Mrs. Poyser’s bantam-cock who 
“thought the sun got up to hear him crow” has become 
historical. But in spite of the loss of the mad bull the other 
animals are again taking their place in story. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling is their chief patron, and in his story of, “The 
White Cat,” the fortunes of the characters hang mainly on 
the pluck of a polo-pony. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


CONTRASTED CONTINENTS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SprctaTox.” ] 
Sr1r,—The writer of ‘ Day-Dreaming in Politics,” in the 
Spectator of November 19th, told his geographical reveries; 
allow me to tell mine. They are that the Rhine took its rise 
in Russia, and that its valley was a broad and fertile one; and 
I picture to myself the civilisation that would have resulted; 
for society in all ages conforms itself to emphatic geographical 
facts. Europe is like a bowl turned upside down with its 
apex in the centre, from which radiate the great rivers,—the 
Rhine to the north, the Rhone to the south, the Danube to 
the east, and the Po to the Adriatic. There is no confluence 
of these streams, and— 
“ Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of mankind, 

That else like kindred drops 

Had mingled into one.” 
In all the centuries’ religion diplomacy and force have failed 
to unify the peoples living around the base of the Alps, which 
are segregated by the act of Nature. How contrasted is the 
physical make-up of the North American continent. There 
the (metaphysical) bowl is turned heavenwards to receive and 
fuse whatever comes within its rims,—these rims consisting of 
the Alleghany range on the east and the Rockies on the west. 
Toe great calcareous plain (extending about fifteen hundred 
miles from east to west and fifteen hundred miles from north 
to south), fertile, rich in minerals and salubrious, slopes to 
the south, and is watered with rivers, all affluents of the 
Mississippi. These streams are navigable for fifteen thousand 
miles during low water and twenty-five thousand miles during 
a high stage; and thus the products of the varied climates of 
this central basin of the continent are cheaply interchanged. 

My dream is that what Europe might have been if her 

great rivers had been confluent, that the United States will 
be. The Union of the States is indissoluble because it is 
enforced by Nature. In this valley resides a body of in telli- 
gent and able men, who will dominate and hold in political 
union with them the mountain region and the Atlantic and 
Pacific slopes. They have one speech and no barriers to the 
fullest interchange of ideas and commodities; they have a 
purely industrial civilisation, and yet no hostile soldier will 
ever set foot in this valley. One great war, it is true, had to 
be fought to throw off the last anachronism that bound this 
people; and the North-West (largely settled by freedom- 
loving Germans, exiled in 1849) determined that no alien nation 
should hold the mouth of their great river. These Americans 
will make mistakes, will try experiments, but in their ex- 
pressive phrase “ you may bank your bottom dollar” on their 
remaining a united people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Moseley, Birmingham. Horace J. SMITH. 
[There is not a hill between the Ural and Hamburg. Do 
Germans and Slavs, therefore, love each other P Where is the 
physical barrier between Belfast and Cork ?—Ep. Spectator] 











POETRY. 


THE LILY. 


I DREAMED that after wandering long I came 
To a dark garden with frail souls for flowers; 
And saw the gentle lady we call Death 

Pace to and fro; above each bloom she bent, 








forming goldfinch which drew water with frightful energy the 





Then passed: a slumbrous sky above her rolled 
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Cloud upon cloud : and from those human flowers 
A tragic odour like emotion rose. 
I followed in her steps, and now she touched 
Some poppy that had been a dreamer frail, 
Or rose that was a passionate Eastern queen. 
But on a sudden I implored her hand, 
And should have fallen: from a lily near 
What sweet and paining odour to my brain 
Darted, with delicate, unhappy smell 
Of trouble old and gladness far away ! 
- I knew more surely than from any face, 
More certainly remembered than at words, 
And slowly swooning said, “’Tis she! ’tis she!” 
Then looking to that lady cold, whose face 
No sternness and no pity had, I said, 
“ Lady, this flower but a little while, 
O! but a little while, has risen here : 
Have a deep care of it! a small neglect, 
A brief oblivion overburdens it. 
For she, that is this flower, and merely blows 
So strangely silent and so white, was used 
To be much loved, and guarded wistfully. 
O! from this flower be never far away!” 
But she to whom I spoke moved slowly on, 
And as I walked beside her, I awoke. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 








BOOKS. 


a 
THE ABBE DE LAMENNAIS.* 


Ir is well that we have at last a monograph in English of that 
extraordinary man who shares with Comte de Maistre the 
position of founder of modern French ultramontanism. In- 
deed, it is probable that the distinctive character which 
separates the ultramontanism of Louis Veuillot from the 
ultramontanism of Fénelon—which has in modern times given 
to the very word “ ultramontanism ” a connotation suggestive 
of extreme and uncompromising opinions, and an aggressive 
temper—is due rather to Lamennais than to De Maistre. 
Doubtless the views of De Maistre obtained very widely; but 
his spirit, less absolute in itself than that of Lamennais, had, 
moreover, less opportunity for communicating itself ‘to others. 
De Maistre was a statesman anda writer. Asa layman to whom 
theology was a zapspyov he exercised a less direct and imperious 
influence on the French Church itself than did Lamennais. 
His influence was that of the ideas he put forth; and ideas 
only gradually translate themselves into action. But 
Lamennais gathered round him in his retreat at La Chesnaie 
in the later twenties the flower of the French clergy, and fired 
them by the influence of his own personality. He was “the 
Master,” with a moral and intellectual authority very similar 
to that which Cardinal Newman exercised at Oxford ten years 
later, to those of the younger French clergy whose character 
and genius marked them out as the informing spirits of 
the future Church of France. The great orator, Henri 
Lacordaire—the successor of Bossuet, as the late Lord 
Houghton called him—who transformed public opinion 
in France by his conferences at Notre Dame, was in early 
life one of the inmates of La Chesnaie. Gerbet, afterwards 
Bishop of Perpignan, and De Salinis, Bishop of Amiens, both 
of them great powers in the Church for ultramontanism, 
were pupils of Lamennais. Montalembert, the founder of the 
parti Catholique, was another. The fiery zealot, Comballot, was 
yet another. And if the persuasive charm of Montalembert 
and Lacordaire bore witness to the breadth and humanity of 
their Master's aims, the distinctive ethos of French ultra- 
montanism in such a man as Louis Veuillot remained as a 
painful reminder of the unchristian violence of tone which 
Lamennais’s morbid temperament had first introduced into 
the Church of France,—a tone which has been exhibited 
by ultramontanes of this century in other countries, not 
excluding our own. 


Mr. Gibson has told his story, on the whole, very well; and 
his book displays certain literary qualities which are rarer in 
England than it is pleasant to think. It contains nothing 
superfluous or redundant. The narrative moves forwards 





* The Abbé de Lamennais and the Liberal Catholic Movement in France, By the 
Hon, W. Gibeon. London: Longmans and Coy 


with directness and ease; he has collected from Lamennais’sown 
letters and writings, and from the works of Cardinal Ricard, 
M. Forgues, and others materials for a vivid portraiture of a 
most remarkable man ; and he has so chosen and limited his 
extracts that we would not willingly dispense with one of 
them. In days when the reading public is ready to accept 
clueless labyrinths of unsorted documents as though they 
were biographies, such careful workmanship is acceptable. 
It is a pity that here and there undue accentuation of the 
writer’s personal views and predilections—notably in relation 
to Auguste Comte—mar the balance and moderation which 
the work displays on the whole. 


The general story is known to educated men. Félicité de 
Lamennais was by birth and tradition a hater of the Revolu- 
tion on the eve of which he was born. Of a self-torturing and 
morbid temperament, with a strong vein of mysticism and 
enthusiasm, he had never, so far as we can see, the kind of 
devotion to the spiritual life without which it is so dangerous 
for a Catholic to take orders. His youth had evidently been 
by no means blameless, and he himself appears to have 
shrunk from ordination, However, at thirty-four, he finally 
yielded to persuasion, and adopted the clerical state. Two 
years later, in,1818, he electrified the Catholic world by the 
first volume of his Essai sur VIndifférence en Matitre de 
Religion. This essay was a powerful plea against the essentia} 
spirit of what is now known as agnosticism. It abandoned the 
old metaphysical standpoint,—practically conceding, as De. 
Bonald had already done, that self-scrutiny and ideology can 
only issue in a negative attitude in matters of religious 
belief. On the other hand, religion is found in the heart 
of all peoples, and is necessary to social order. It stands ag 
the expression of the reason of society; and the Catholic 
Church, as the only embodiment of this idea in a universa} 
external organisation, sums up all that is true in the scattered 
religions of the world. 

Lamennais’s work was approved in Rome. Hevisited Leo XII. 
in 1824; found his own picture in the Pope’s room; was 
received with the utmost distinction ; was universally believed 
to have been reserved in petto as a Cardinal. How his en- 
deavours to use the influence he had now acquired in arousing 
the Gallican French Church from the apathy belonging to a 
State institution led him to that singular combination of 
extreme liberalism with extreme ultramontanism which 
brought about bis ruin, is told in Mr. Gibson’s pages. To 
emancipate the Church from State control he advocated in 
his newspaper, the Avenir, something like total Disestablish- 
ment—the resignation of all stipend by the clergy—and 
claimed unrestricted freedom for the Church as a voluntary in- 
stitution. With characteristic impetuosity he raised the cry of 
“liberty,” without limitation for all voluntary associations, 
identified though this very principle had become with the Re- 
volution of 1830 in France, in Poland, in Italy. He appealed to 
Pope Gregory XVI., hoping that the Papacy which his peculiar 
version of ultramontanism had invested with almost unlimited 
powers, would support him. The Pope was at that moment in 
the midst of the troubles which the Carbonari had begun to 
raise in the Papal States in 1830. He tried to avoid giving a 
decision; but Lamennais would not be put off. He insisted, 
and he got it. His doctrines were condemned. Thongh he 
submitted at first, the exasperating persecution carried on by 
his enemies in France was ultimately more than his high- 
strung temperament could endure. Rome, which had been 
all in all to him when he had been honoured there in 1824, 
became now to his irritated imagination the vilest of places. 
He left the Catholic Church; and the story of his remaining 
twenty years of life—in poverty and misery, without faith, 
and with hopes which one after another flickered and vanished 
—can scarcely be read with dry eyes. His colleague, Lacordaire, 
submitted to the condemnation, which he regarded as a pro- 
nouncement that their principles were unsuitable to existing 
circumstances. Lamennais’s imperious and absolute spirit 
refused any such compromise in its interpretation. He 
thought himself the destined saviour of France, and could 
not brook the insult of a condemnation. Thus while the 
movement which he had fashioned imparted all his own 
zeal, far more than his own piety, and some of his own un- 
charitable aggressiveness, to the Church of France, and trans- 
formed it from a home of Gallicanism to a stronghold of 
ultramontanism, his own career withered away, a branch cut 





off from what had been the centre of its life 
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The traditional account of the critical interview with Pope 
Gregory, when Lamennais hoped to discuss his views and to 
obtain for them Papal sanction, is especially interesting from 
the opposite effect which the incident had on Lacordaire and 
on Lamennais. To Lacordaire it suggested vividly the wisdom 
of the man who was spokesman for the Church of' the ages, 
that the Pope resolutely declined entering on the subject at 
all in conversation, and left it to be examined thoroughly by 
a commission of theologians, who would in due time report 
¢heir decision. To Lamennais, on the contrary, convinced 
that he alone could save the Church, morbidly impatient to 
gain the strength derivable from Papal support, the Pope’s 

lwcid conversation on indifferent topics sdemed the un- 
worthiest trifling, and drove him to exasperation. Here is 
the scene as described in Mr. Gibson’s pages :—~ : 


“Lamennais fell on his knees...... Gregory XVI. raised 
him up immediately with asmile of kindness. He held in his 
hand a large snuff-box...... and, after slowly opening it, he said 
quietly, ‘Do you take snuff?’ The Abbé took a pinch for polite- 
ness sake, inwardly cursing, and saying that he had not come to 
take snuff. The Pope then took one himself, gravely sniffed it 
in, not without soiling the front of his cassock. ‘Are you fond of 
art?’ he said abruptly.—‘ At times, Holy Father.’—* At times ? 
That is not enough.’—‘TI like it in its place,’ said Lamennais, 
slightly angered ...... ‘but just now ...... ’—* You know 
it is what is best in Rome,’ said the Pope quickly.—‘ After some- 
thing else,’ replied Lamennais, ‘and, if your Holiness will permit 
MO. .c:ei ew » ’ The Pope interrupted him. ‘Have you been to 
see the Church of St. Peter’s Chains, Monsieur Abbé ? ’—‘ I 
have, Holy Father; and would to God it was the only church in 
chains in the Christian world!’ The Pope pretended not to notice 
the allusion. ‘I suppose you saw Michael Angelo’s Moses ?’— It 
is his masterpiece ; but, for my part, with all the devotion...... Z 
—‘I think you are wrong,’ said the Pope, with warmth. ‘I can 
show you another masterpiece of Michael Angelo, which can well 
bear comparison with it.’ And he took from his writing-table a 
silver statuette, ‘Do you not recognise the claw of the lion?’ 
he added, handing it to Lamennais. Lamennais looked at it 
with a far-off air, as a man preoccupied with another thought. 
‘Examine it carefully,’ said the Pope. Lammenais looked at it 
again. ‘I should like to be able to make you a ‘present of it,’ 
continued the Pope, ‘but nothing here belongs to me; I have 
received, and I must hand it on tomy successor, He laid his 
hand on Lamennais’ head. ‘ Farewell, Monsieur l’Abbé.’ And 
he gave him his benediction.” 


Of Lamennais’ personality the best account is that of our 
cosmopolitan fellow-countryman, Cardinal Wiseman, who 
knew him intimately. It is given in Mr. Gibson’s pages, but 
is too long for quotation in this review. Of the peculiar 
genius displayed in his prose poems which made so great an 
impression on his followers, some idea may be gained from 
the following Hymn to the Dead :— 


“Tls ont aussi passé sur cette terre, ils ont descendu le fleuve 
du temps; on entendit leurs voix sur ses bords, et puis on n’en- 
tendit plus rien. Out sont-ils? Quinous le dira? Heureux les 
morts qui meurent dans le Seigneur. Pendant qu’ils passaient, 
mille ombres vaines se présentérent & leurs regards: le monde 
que le Christ a maudit leur montra ses grandeurs, ses richesses, 
ses voluptés; ils le virent, et soudain ils ne virent plus que 
léternité. Ot sont-ils? Qui nous le dira? Heureux les morts 
qui meurent dans le Seigneur. Semblable 4 un rayon d’em haut, 
une croix dans le lontain apparaissait pour guider leur course; 
mais tous ne la regardaient pas. Ov sont-ils? Qui nous le dira ? 
Heureux les morts qui meurent dans le Seigneur, Il y en avait 
qui disaient : Qu’est-ce que ces flots qui nous emportent? Y a-t-il 
quelque chose aprés ce voyage rapide? Nous ne le savons pas, 
nul ne le sait. Et comme ils disaient cela, les rives s’évanouis- 
saient. Ow sont-ils? Qui nous ledira? Heureux les morts qui 
meurent dans le Seigneur. Il y en avait aussi qui semblaient 
dans un recueillement profond écouter une parole secréte; et 
puis, l’oeil fixé sur le couchant, tout 4 coup ils chantaient une 
aurore invisible et un jour qui ne finit jamais. Ou sont-ils? Qui 
nous le dira? Heureux les morts qui meurent dans le Seigneur. 
Entrainé péle-méle, jeunes et vieux, tous disparaissaient, tels que 
le vaisseau que chasse la tempéte. On compterait plutdt les 
sables de la mer que le nombre de ceux qui se hitaient de passer. 
Oi.sont-ils? Qui nous le dira? Heureux les morts qui meurent 

ns le Seigneur. Ceux qui les virent ont raconté qu’une grande 
tristesse était dans leur coeur: l’angoisse soulevait leur poitrine, 
et, comme fatigués du travail de vivre, levant les yeux au ciel, ils 
pleuraient. Ot sont-ils? Qui nous le dira? Heureux les morts 
qui meurent dans le Seigneur. Des lieux inconnus ow le fleuve 
Se perd, deux voix s’élévent incessamment. L’une dit: Du fond 
de l’abime j’ai crié vers vous, Seigneur: Seigneur, écoutez mes 
gémissements, prétez l’oreille 4 ma priére. Si vous scrutez nos 
iniquités, qui soutiendra votre regard? Mais pras de vous est la 
miséricorde et une rédemption immense. Et l’autre: Nous vous 
louons, 6 Dieu! nous vous bénissons: Saint, saint, saint est le 
Seigneur Dieu des Armées! La terre et les cieux sont remplis de 

votre gloire, Et nous aussi, nous irons 1a d’ot partent ces plaintes 
ou ces chants de triomphe. Oi serons-nous? Qui nous le dira? 
Heureux les morts qui meurent dans le Seigneur.” 








MR. DICKINSON’S GREEK VIEW OF LIFE* 
Turis volume is one of the “ University Extension Series,” and 
is primarily intended for students who do not read Greek. 
Bat like Mr. Mackail, who has written on Latin literature in 
a series of similar character, Mr. Dickinson has done more 
than produce a satisfactory manual for students. His sketch 
of Greek life and thought is so lucid in presentation, and so 
fresh and penetrating in its criticisms, that his work will 
receive a welcome.from all who feel an interest in what he 
finely calls the fairest and happiest halting-place in the secular 
life of man. And those who do take an interest, if not in Greek 
words, at all events in Greek ideas, are probably more numerous 
now thanever they were. Three views of human life and duty 
may ‘be said to contend at present for the allegiance of 
Europe,—the Greek, the New Testament view, and that-of the 
medieval Church. The leading characteristic of the Greek 
view is that it accepts this world as the home of man, and 
does not, in its main tendencies at least, seek to rise above 
it, either by faith or by mysticism. Greek religion, as Mr. 
Dickinson points out, was mainly the fruit of an endeavour 
to make man at home in the world. The powers of Nature, 
mysterious and destructive, filled him with terror, and he 
overcame this terror by conceiving of Nature as something 
like himself. He animated Nature with human personalities, 
who might be capricious and mischievous, but were at all 
events familiar, and might be propitiated or outwitted like 
men. Most early religions are attempts to interpret Nature 
by means of similar personification, but the Greek was 
successful above others in making his gods frankly and even 
frivolously human. The frivolous element in Greek mythology 
is, however, so sensational, that there is a danger of forming 
an exaggerated estimate of its place in Greek religion. 
The common phrase, that Homer was the Bible of 
the Greeks, must not be understood as if the Greeks 
constantly thought of their gods quite as Homer describes 
them in his lighter vein. In his work on The Ethics of the 
Ancient Greeks Leopold Schmidt makes the just remark that 
to regard the gods of Homer as the gods of popular worship 
among the Greeks, is to make the same mistake as a Buddhist 
or Mahommedan would make were he to derive his ideas of 
the Christian’s conception of God and of Christ solely from 
Goethe’s Prologue in Heaven, and from the creations of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael. In his hour of need the 
Athenian or Spartan prayed to Zeus, not as the licentious 
lover, but as the all-powerful representative of justice and 
compassion. How the Greek reconciled the god of his prayer 
with the god of whom he repeated the Homeric stories it is 
not quite easy to explain. Schmidt cites as a parallel incon- 
sistency the genuine reverence paid in the Middle Ages to the 
Roman Popes by men who circulated the worst stories regard- 
ing their private lives. And Mr. Dickinson happily compares 
Homer’s tales to the cartoons in Punch of our leading states- 
men, which are certainly not intended to undermine their 
reputation, 

As the Greeks advanced in moral insight and in civilisa- 
tion their religious ideas assumed more worthy forms. This 
is perceptible in Pindar, and especially in the dramatists. 
In Aschylus Zeus approximates to the character of the 
Hebrew Jehovah; in Sophocles he is the creator and 
sustainer of moral law, “those laws of range sublime whose 
father is Olympus alone.” Euripides, whether in the spirit 
of a sceptic or of a reformer of theology, waged an unsparing 
warfare on the frivolities of the earlier mythology. Plato 
gravely rebuked them, substituting for the gods many,a 
single Father of all, although the other divinities were per- 
mitted to retain a subordinate position like the saints of 
medieval Christianity. Mr. Dickinson sums up as follows 
on the subject of Greek religion :— 

“As on the side of metaphysics the Greeks were delivered 
from the perplexities of speculation, so on the side of ethics they 
were undisturbed by the perplexities of conscience, Their 
religion, it is true, had a bearing on their conduct, but a bearing 
external and mechanical. If they sinned they might be punished 
directly by physical evil; and from this evil, religion might 
redeem them by the appropriate ceremonies of purgation. But, 
on the other hand, they were not conscious of a spiritual relation 
to God, of sin as an alienation from the divine power, and re- 
pentance as the means of restoration to grace. The pangs of 


conscience, the fears and hopes, the triumph and despair of the 
soul, which were the preoccupation of the Puritan, were unknown 





* The Greek View of Life. By G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. London: Methuen 
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to the ancient Greek. He lived and acted undisturbed by 
scrupulous introspection; and the function of his religion was 
rather to quiet the conscience by ritual than to excite it by admoni- 
tion and reproof...... Even apart from the internal evolution 
which took place in Greek religion, and the consequent subversion 
of its ideal basis, the harmony established by it was at best but 
partial and incomplete. It was a harmony for life, but not 
for death. The more completely the Greek felt himself to 
be at home in the world, the more happily and freely he 
abandoned himself to the exercise of his powers, the more in- 
tensely and vividly he lived in action and in passion, the more 
alien, bitter, and incomprehensible did he find the phenomena of 
age and death. On this problem, so far as we can judge, he 
received from his religion but little light, and still less consola- 
tion. The music of his brief life closed with a discord un- 
resolved.” 


In the above passage Mr. Dickinson denies to the Greek, 
more strongly than we should be disposed to do, the sense of 
sin, and the existence in his mind of astruggle against evil. He 
admits, indeed, that there is a witness to its existence in the 
dualism of Plato; but he adds that Plato in this matter 
abandoned the true Greek view, and approximated to the 
Christian. But it seems bardly just to deprive the Greeks of 
this crowning step in their moral development, which, indeed, 
enabled them to stretch out a hand to the Christian Fathers, 
who recognised in Plato a kindred spirit. 


It is not the religion of the Greeks but their view of human 
life that possesses the most abiding influence. Its sanity and 
its apparent harmony with facts give it a charm especially 
for those who are repelled by asceticism. Goethe, whose 
governing thought was that Nature must have her rights, ex- 
changed the Christian and medizval ideals of his youth for 
ideals which were mainly of Greek origin. According to the 
Greek, virtue was health, beauty, and good habit of soul. Life 
was regarded, as Mr. Dickinson says, less as a battle between 
contending principles, one good, the other bad, than as the 
maintenance of a balance between elements neutral in them- 
selves but capable of producing either that harmony which is 
called virtue or that discord which is calledvice. The motive 
to pursue his somewhat esthetic virtue, the Greek found 
not so much in a sense of duty, as in the desire for self- 
development. The Greek, perhaps, attained to virtue as he 
conceived it, more perfectly than any other man. The 
extracts given by Mr. Dickinson show with what serene 
satisfaction he looked upon his individual life, and upon 
the social life of the city to which he belonged. But 
he was able to maintain this satisfaction only by averting his 
eyes from one-half of human fate. According to Aristotle, 
the happy man is one whose activity accords with perfect 
virtue, and who is adequately furnished with external goods. 
This excluded from the happy and virtuous life not only all 
slaves, but all engaged in mechanical trades, which, says 
Aristotle, render body and mind unfit for the practice of 
virtue. It is only just to add,as Mr. Dickinson does, that 
the Greek was less covetous and sordid than the Oriental, 
and, it may be added, than many moderns, in his estimate of 
external goods. The ideal of unlimited wealth and power en- 
joyed merely for its own sake neverappealed to his fineand lucid 
judgment. But by shutting the gate of happiness and virtue 
against the majority of his fellow-men he not only excluded 
them, but he excluded himself from perfect virtue. His per- 
sistent turning away of his eyes from suffering and sorrow and 
from those in a lowly position deprived him of some of the most 
elevating experiences of human life. The genial, bright-souled 
Greek seems very unlike the sour Pharisee of Palestine; but 
in their view of the people they were at one. It is this that 
makes it impossible that the Greek ideal, however alluring to 
us in certain moods, should ever permanently satisfy races 
which have passed through the training of a Christian ex- 
perience. “Since Greek civilisation perished,” writes Mr. 
Dickinson, “it has never been possible for man to believe 
that harmony is in fact the truth of all existence. The 
intellect and the moral sense have developed imperative 
claims which can be satisfied by no experience known to 
man. And asa consequence of this the goal of desire which 
the Greeks could place in the present, has been transferred 
for us to a future infinitely remote, which nevertheless is con- 
ceived as attainable.” 

In conclusion we would most heartily commend Mr. 


Dickinson’s book to our readers. In style as well as in 
thought it is quite worthy of its great subject. 








FIONA MACLEOD'S POEMS.* 


Fiona Mac eop prefixes to her little volume of songs, which 
seem as if they had been made to accompany an A0olian harp, 
this sentence from the Finnish epic “ Kalevala” :—« The 
waves of the sea have spoken to me ; the wild birds have taught 
me; the music of many waters has been my master.” Anda 
better motto could not have been chosen. But it is one 
acknowledging the “runic” character of the poems. The 
waves of the sea speak, but they do not speak a human 
language; they speak in waywardness, in placid calm; 
they speak in petulant eddies; they speak in dim, 
mysterious tides of feeling. The wild birds do not teach 
what it is easy to learn. They teach beauty, they fill the 
heart with wonder and wistfulness; they float above us, and 
we try to follow their flight with faint imaginations. The 
music of many waters is a very fascinating, but a very dreamy, 
master. It opens the mind to all kinds of strange impressions, 
and certainly counteracts the narrowing influence of many a 
prejudice and habit, but it is not very specific in its communi- 
cations, and is a master who will hardly lead one in any straight 
and narrow way. And that is the general effect of Fiona Mac. 
leod’s songs,—as she herself calls them, “ mountain songs and 
island ranes,’—songs that are rich in emotion and poor in 
thought that speak, as it were, in vibrating chords of great 
variety and sweetness, but that convey no distinct meaning, and 
leave you wondering at the multitude of the heart’s yearnings 
and the paucity of its outlets into the world of action. Let us 
give a specimen of one of these beautiful songs, of which the only 
danger is that they encourage vague and vagrant reverie,— 
those dreamy moods in which the imagination prides itself on 
the very capriciousness of its excursions beyond the practical 
field of life and duty :-— 


“ Tue SHEPHERD. 
He loved me, as he said, in every part, 
And yet I could not, would not, give him all: 
Why should a woman forfeit her whole heart 
At bidding of a single shepherd’s call? 
One vast the deep, and yet each wave is free 
To answer to the noonshine’s drowsy smile 
Or leap to meet the storm-wind’s rapturous glee : 
This heart of mine a wave is oftenwhile. 
Depth below depth, strange currents cross, re-cross, 
The anguished eddies darkly ebb and flow, 
But on the placid surface seldom toss 
The reckless flotsam of what seethes below : 
O placid calms and maelstrom heart of me, 
Shall it be thus till there be no more sea ? 


‘I am thy shepherd, love, that on this hill 

Of life shall tend and guard thee evermore.’ 
These were thy words that far-off day, and stilt 
Lives on thy echoing lips this bond of yore. 
Yet who wert thou, O soul as I am, thus 

To take so blithely gage of shepherding ? 

Were we not both astray where perilous 

Steps might each into the abysmal darkness fling? 
Lo, my tired soul even as a storm-stayed ewe 
Across the heights unto my shepherd cried : 
But to the sheltered vale at last I drew 

And laid me weary by thy sleeping side. 

Thou didst not hear The Shepherd calling us, 
Nor far the night-wind, vibrant, ominous, 


O shepherd of mine, lord of my little life, 

Guard me from knowledge even of the stress : 

And if I stray, take heed thou of thy wife, 

Errant from mere womankood’s wantonness. 

Even as the Lord of Hosts, lo, in thy hand, 

The hollow of thy hand, my soul support : 

Guide this poor derelict back unto the land 

And lead me, pilot, to thy sheltering port! 

No—no—keep back—away—not now thy kiss: 

O shepherd, pilot, wake! awake! awake ! 

The deep must whelm us both! Hark, the waves hiss; 

And as a shaken leaf the land doth shake! 

Awake, O shepherding soul, and take command !— 

—Nay, vain vain words: how shall he understand ? ” 

(pp. 28-29.) 

That is very beautiful, and yet exceedingly vague. The heart 
asserts its freedom and confesses its bondage in one and the 
same breath. And even the freedom which it asserts is only 
the seeming freedom of a wave of the sea, which is really as 
complete a bondage as could be found in Nature, for both the 
“placid calms and maelstrom heart of me” are but symbols of 
different kinds of physical bondage. Then there is the impatient 
revolt against love, and the confession that the revolt is all in 
vain, and the passionate appeal to the loved one to “take 





* From the Hills of Dream: Mountain Songs and Island Runes, By Fiona 


Macicod. Edinburgh: Patrics Geddes and Colleagues, 
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command,” the sad cry that the passionate appeal cannot 
be understood, and the rich imagery that represents the 
swaying to and fro of a heart that never continues in one 
stay. And this is a perfect specimen of Fiona Macleod’s 
poetry, which always seems to us like the melodies which 
the wind elicits from the chords exposed to all its wayward- 
ness. And yet this is by no means the most vague and 
mystic of her songs. Here, for instance, is “A Summer 
Air,” in which the poet seeks after her soul, and laments that 
her soul is ‘“‘where the rainbows are,”—in other words, 
wandering about amidst dreams of natural beauty :— 
“ QO waving trees, My goal is where 
And waving wind, The sea-waves meet 
And waving seas, The Sands of Youth 
And waving mind— Stirred by her feet. 
Where, far and wide, O waving leaves, 
Am I to roam O waving grass, 
To find my bride, My heart grieves 
To reach my home? That it may not pass. 
‘Summer is fet, 
Summer is long,’— 
I know not, Sweet, 
*Tis an empty Song. 
Where, far and wide, 
Across what foam, 
On what strange tide, 
Shall I be come ? 
Meet me, O Bride, 
Where, lost, I roam: 
Leap to my side 
And lead me home!” 
(pp. 32-83.) 
Such vague and passionate longings expressed with a certain 
sweetness of language, make real poetry, but not to our mind 
poetry of the higher kind. Such poems embody only the 
yearnings of a very small part of either man or woman, for 
they are yearnings that are not even definite enough to guide 
the singer herself in her search for her soul, but only to 
make it evident how very difficult it is for her to satisfy her 
desires. Such songs have a certain kind of beauty, but only 
the beauty which belongs to the imagination, not the 
beauty which belongs to reason and imagination blended 
in one. The finest expression of such vague longings 
has been given by Shelley in his more or less pantheistic 
lyrics. But then Shelley found for them an utterance even 
more perfect, because less incoherent, than Fiona Macleod. 
It is the incoherence of these aspirations of her’s which 
makes us feel, after reading a good many of her songs, 
that while we have unquestionably been in a region of real 
beauty, we yet hardly know which of our aspirations her 
verses have adequately expressed. Throughout her verse 
we move about in a world “not realised.” But the higher 
poetry loves the adequate and definite embodiment of the 
higher cravings of man, not the mere music of half-articulate 
desires. 


My soul is my bride : 
Ah, whither fled ? 

She hath not died, 
Nor am I dead : 

But somehow, somewhere, 
A song she heard, 

And she flashed thro’ the air 
A sunfire bird. 

My bride, she is 
Where the rainbows are; 

Sweet, sweet her kiss 
Awaits afar : 








SIX NOVELS.* 


In William Romilly, the prominent figure of The Story of 
Hannah, is given a striking, original, and thoughtful study 
of a person whose genuine, deep-seated love and tenderness 
are masked during most of his life by an austerity that shuts 
him out as though by a wall from affections and sympathies 
whereby his whole existence would have been sweetened, and 
which would gladly have been poured out to him if not 
checked by the awe that he inspired. When successive 
calamities have torn off the mask, then the man’s true self 
is allowed to appear, and, to quote from the book, “in the 
stern heart of William Romilly there had at last broken the 
perfect flower of love, and its perfume filled all the latter 
years of life.” That this flower was latent in him is felt 
throughont, and if a thought of the many years during which 
the perfume was lost both to himself and others should 
engender sadness, this emotion will possibly be tempered by 
thinking also that, perhaps, after all, the period of waiting 
may have been a period of maturing, without which the per- 
fect aroma could never have been attained. The book is 
decidedly worth reading, and contains numerous minor 
sketches, some humorous, some pathetic, but all fresh 
and excellent. Amongst them we would draw attention 





*(1.) The Story of Hannah. By W. J. Dawson. Lendon: Hodder and 
Stoughton.—(2.) An Australian Bush Track. By J. D. Hennessey. London: 
Sampson Low and Co,—(S.) The Strange Story of My Life. By J. S. Winter. 
London: F, V. White and Co.—(4) Ravenstone. By ©. R. Coleridge and 
Helen Shipton. London: A. D. Innes and Co.—(5.) Captain Jacobus. By L. 
aa Cornford. London: Methuen and Co.—(6.) The Sealskin Cloak, By 
Rolf Boldrewocd. London: Macmillan ani Co. 








especially to those of the minister’s children and of various 
members of his congregation, and to the rapid, vivid outlines 
delineating the swindling manager of a bankrupt society. 

An old native’s disclosure to a colonist named Stoneham 
of the hiding-place of a mysteriously inscribed boomerang 
and a letter written by Captain Cook in 1770, constitutes the 
foundation of An Australian Bush Track, which is a lively 
tale somewhat a la Rider Haggard, containing no lack of 
incident and local colouring, and relating how the chance of 
gaining untold wealth in gold and diamonds by following 
directions given on the boomerang, induces three white men 
to set out in search of the unknown land of Zoo-zoo. One 
is impelled to the enterprise chiefly by his commercial in- 
stincts; a second by desire for revenge; and the third goes 
because the others are going, and he has just then nothing 
better to do, it being the author’s opinion that “an 
Englishman will go through the whole racket of a hazardous 
adventure on the strength of some other fellow going, and 
his having nothing else particular on hand.” Simultaneously 
with themselves Stoneham, the original recipient of the secret, 
starts also on the same errand; and what with his hostility 
and that of the natives, and the perils of crossing a waterless 
waste of sand, the travellers have some very thrilling and 
novel experiences—including the discovery of a subterranean 
river, whose banks are lined with pockets of gold and 
diamonds—and the finding themselves confronted on the 
return journey by a vast lake, where they had previously left 
an arid desert of sand. This last emergency reveals the true 
inwardness of an episode introduced at an earlier period; 
for, but for Dorna’s adventurous flight from home, she could 
not possibly have appeared on the scene with a yacht at 
the exact moment required to rescue the explorers from 
their desperate plight. The stormy nature of this heroine’s 
whole career will easily be inferred when we say that it is 
quite in keeping with the following account of her betrothal: 

“ At the very moment he was pleading his suit so eloquently, a 
shower of spears fell near them, one transfixing Hartley’s horse, 
which suddenly reared, throwing its nder, and then staggered 
and fell, a few yards off, seemingly dying. As Hartley rose to his 
feet and grasped his rifle, a black leaped in front of him to brain 
him with a waddy ; but Dorna was too quick for him, and shot 
him clean through the wrist with her revolver as he held the 
waddy above Hartley’s head. ‘Quick!’ shecalled on- to Hartley, 
firing several shots among the startled blacks. ‘My horse will 
carry both of us.’ ‘ You foolish man, of course I love you,’ she said, 
laughing through her tears of apprehension at his narrow escape. 
In a minute—before the blacks had time to rally and make another 
onslaught—the two of them were gone. I believe that Mrs. 
Hartiey tells her friends that blacks are always troublesome 
creatures, and that but for them she never would have married.” 
As this dashing young lady is genuinely likeable, we trust no 
one will be prejudiced in her disfavour by finding her 
announce on one occasion that she would sooner die than 
shoot her father; for though daughters—generally speaking 
—are credited with sufficient dutifulness to render such an 
assurance superfluous, there might, not inexcusably, have 
existed a doubt in the case of a parent like Stoneham, who 
bad from earliest childhood been in the habit of murdering 
somebody at least once in every three years, and who was in 
all respects an out-and-out ruffian. 

To be a waif, again and again cut loose from apparently 
secure moorings and cast forth to toss helplessly on life's 
stormy ocean, may at first sight be deemed a pitiable lot; yet 
that term is certainly not appropriate to the fate of the 
heroine of T'he Strange Story of My Life, because she is so 
exceptionally fortunate in the successive havens into which 
she drifts, that sbe is more likely—notwithstanding her mis- 
fortunes—to excite envy than compassion. When her first 
happy home with a father in India is broken up suddenly by 
his death, it is replaced in the nick of time by another with 
a husband; when dislodged violently from this one, a chance 
current brings her to fresh anchorage as the adopted 
daughter of a charming widowed Austrian Princess who 
lives in Monte Cristo-like splendour and magnificence, and 
whose only son devotes himself to the wanderer with a tender 
patience and fidelity reminding one of Jacob serving for 
Rachel; and when finally taken leave of she has been trans- 
ferred to yet a fourth home in England, and there settled 
down for good and all in absolute happiness. As she is a 
good little thing no one will object to her remarkable good 
fortune or to the devoted admirers of both sexes whom she 
everywhere meets with,—indeed, we should be quite sorry 


: were it otherwise; but her guileless belief in the death of an 
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officer on active service merely on the strength of seeing 
the statement in a newspaper, and without seeking con- 
firmation at the War Office, would be rather provoking if 
one did not make large allowance for her youth and 
inexperience. Unregenerate readers who think a book’s 
flavour improved by some spice of human imperfection may 
possibly experience a toujours perdria sensation at the super- 
lative goodness and general excellence of all the characters. 
But in spite of that the story is quite readable, flowing easily 
and ‘pleasantly from the pen of a practised writer, and con- 
veying a warning against the unwisdom of accepting as 
infallibly true everything that appears in newspapers, which 
may safely be recommended for application to many other 
matters besides reports of deaths. 

Theodora, the heroine of Ravenstone, is evidently intended 
as an embodiment of that rara avis, a Duchess and dairymaid 
combined; and the manner in which the joint authors have 
executed this conception suggests the idea that one of them 
«ook charge of the aristocratic and the other of the plebeian 
part, and that they now and then forgot the desirability of 
making their different bits of workmanship fit together 
neatly. Pastoral romance is the most appropriate definition 
we can think of for that portion of the book which relates the 
winning of Theodora’s heart by a young gentleman supposed 
to be far above her in rank. An accident having thrown him, 
ill and helpless, on the hospitality of strangers in a farm- 
house, he there falls in love with the farmer’s niece, who 
helps to nurse him when not otherwise engaged in milking 
cows, feeding pigs and poultry, &c., and who listens to 
this being from a superior world with the readiness usually 
expected to be shown by maidens to whom the gods 
come down in the likeness of men. On one occasion, 
being excited beyond the bounds of prudence by assisting her 
in a successful chase after truant goslings, he steals a kiss 
and goes perilously near making a formal offer of his hand 
and heart. But whatever view he may have taken of a més- 
alliance in that moment of wild excitement, in calmer moods 
he regards it as a thing impossible, and accordingly departs 
(as soon as his health is restored) with an expression of kindly 
hope that she will “ have no recollections.” Then ensues a 
sudden transformation of their relative positions by the open- 
ing of an old despatch-box, proving that she is Lady Theodora 
Sinclair, and in the event of their marriage the condescension 
would be on her side, not his; and finally everything ends 
happily after a period of suspense, which is obviously neces- 
sary to punish his faithlessness to the paramount claims of 
true love, but would yet be more acceptable to the reader if it 
did not entail some suffering also on the innocent Theodora. 
The sort of roughness and incongruity discernible in her 
portrait is apparent also in that of her brother, a peasant- 
turned-Prince, who sets his affections on a well-bred young 
lady, and experiences much the same kind of treatment in love 
as does his sister, being cold-shouldered as a farm-labourer 
and welcomed as an Earl. Our sympathies, however, go out 
more to him and Theodora than to their respective sweet- 
hearts, who have too much of the prig and nonentity about 
them to be keenly interesting. 

No plot, briskness and brusqueness, commendably little 
sentiment, surprising adventures, and muoh highway robbery 
and galloping hither and thither, are the chief impressions left 
on the mind by a perusal of Captain Jacobus, whose author 
evidently enjoys going slap-dash at the story he wants to tell, 
and, when he means to bring in any particular personage or 
incident, does not care to bother himself over much about such 
a trifling matter as verisimilitude. Cromwell, Charles II., and 
Penruddock’s plot against the Commonwealth are amongst the 
historical features introduced; and in order, we imagine, to 
render any mistake as to the story’s date quite impossible, 
the conversations are besprinkled plentifully with the uncouth 
abbreviations “y’ are” and “y’ have” for “ye are” and “ ye 
have.” Life and property are treated with sublime indiffer- 
ence throughout, and the tale appears on the whole to bea 
promising first effort from a writer whose forte is rather for 
portraying adventure than character, and whose work will 
doubtless improve as he outgrows his present stage of crudity, 

The heroine’s métier in The Sealskin Cloak is so plainly to 
be saint and martyr, that if baulked of this réle she would 
really have had good cause to grumble, and fate can hardly 
be called unkind for providing her with exceptionally favour- 
able opportunities for fulfilling her vocation, The tender- 





hearted reader, however, need not fear being harrowed 
unmercifully by the spectacle of her woes, owing to the 
numerous alleviations that she meets with,—more especially 
when acting as governess to the spoilt daughter of a colonial 
Cresus to whom money is not the smallest object, and who 
unhesitatingly indulges his child’s every whim, whether for 
slaves, gazelles, Arab steeds, or anything else. The heroic 
and high-flown sentiments enunciated by this damsel on some 
occasions are in rather startling contrast to her flippancy on 
others; and it is a decided shock to hear her remark, after 
striking a dying Arab enemy senseless, “ You’re out of it for 
the present, my friend. For two pins I’d give you another; 
but as you’re down I’ll forgive you.” The story’s pivot and 
characters are alike improbable; a good deal of the language 
is tiresomely stilted and grandiloquent; quite half of the 
volume is occupied with a lengthy trip up the Nile, intro. 
ducing much information of a guide-book sort; and the few 
scenes laid in Australia are so decidedly the best part of the 
book, that we regret Mr. Boldrewood’s not having confined his 
pen to the land wherein he first won renown. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


DECEMBER is not a good month for the magazines, though it 
is possible to pick out some papers well worth reading. They 
are fewest for once in the Nineteenth Century, which is a 
distinctly uninteresting number. The place of honour is 
given to Mr. Sidney Low, who contends with energy and 
acumen for the view we have so often maintained, that Mr. 
Cleveland, by his interference between Great Britain and 
Venezuela, has assumed a Protectorate for the United States 
over all Spanish and Portuguese America, that this will 
involve a great increase to the American Army and Navy, 
and that Europe will in the end resist the monopoly of the 
vast spaces of fertile land between the Union and Tierra del 
Fuego to the thin and unimproving populations which now 
possess them, The only omission in Mr. Low’s paper is the 
want of any reference to the dispute between Napoleon III. 
and the American Government as to the creation of an 
Empire in Mexico. In reality the right to protect all Spanish 
America was asserted and maintained by the Union on 
that occasion, although, owing to the fact that the frontiers 
of the Union march with those of Mexico, the new dogma was 
not so instantaneously recognised. This time -all Europe 
perceives the truth, and all Europe is displeased with it, though 
owing to the temporary unpopularity of Great Britain no 
remonstrance has been audible except in the graver section of 
the French and German Press.—— Lord Brassey wishes to in- 
crease the number of British seamen in the mercantile Navy, 
and of Reserve men in the Royal Navy, by providing a year’s 
naval drill for boys who intend to live by a seafaring occupa- 
tion, with a bonus for each boy of £10. The boy would be 
received at seventeen, would be sent back to the mercantile 
marine, and would be thenceforward drilled for one month in 
every three years on a man-of-war. His view, which can only 
be properly criticised by experts, is that under this scheme the 
tendency to employ foreigners instead of British seamen would 
be obviated. Our own impression, we confess, is that it would 
not, and that unless the conditions of life in the mercantile 
marine can be improved, that marine must cease in the 
end to be the grand feeder of the British Navy. The 
merchant sailors want better pay, better food, and a discipline 
more closely approximating in its regularity to that of 
a man-of-war. Lord Brassey is strongly of opinion that a 
Naval Reserve, amounting for the present to five thousand 
men, could be raised in the Colonies. That is true, and we 
should like to add, at the risk of some unpopularity, that we 
should not distrust the services of picked, drilled, and well- 
treated lascars so completely as it is now the fashion to do. 
They are not cowards by nature, as they show whenever they 
enlist in pirate ships. The courage is too often bullied out of 
them. The Rev. Harry Jones pleads strongly for the 
Christian obligation of temperance as against the total 
abstainer, but we do not see that he has thrown any fresh 
light upon the subject. The facts on that side may be 
summed up in two sentences. Christ taught temperance, 
not total abstinence, and the races which have not only 
conquered, but moralised, the world have without an ex- 
ception used alcohol in some form, to add to their strength 
or their enjoyment of life——We take from Mr. Archer P. 
Crouch’s account of “The World Beneath the Ocean” the 
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following paragraph, which sums up pretty nearly all we 
know about ocean depths and the total mass of water on the 


planet :— 

“When the Atlantic first came to be sounded in a scientific 
manner in the course of the ‘ Challenger’ expedition, the result, 
after the great depths previously reported, was generally felt to 
be disappointing. Sir C. Wyville Thomson, indeed, who was 
chief of the scientific staff, subsequently described that ocean, 
with its average of 2,000 fathoms, as a ‘thin shell of water.’ 
When, however, it is remembered that over large areas the depth 
is at least 2,500 fathoms, or 15,000 ft.—the height of Mont Blanc 
—and that in one place asounding gave 4,561 fathoms, or 27,366 ft. 
—only 2,000 ft. less than Mount Everest, the highest point in the 
world—his expression appears decidedly misivading. The sea 
level may, in fact, be taken as the relief equator of the globe, 
almost equidistant from the highest land elevation and the lowest 
depths of the sea. But while the average height of the land is 
only 1,000 ft., the average depth of the water is 13,000 ft. Hence 
an enormous disproportion exists between the mass of land above 
sea level and the volume of water beneath it. Taking the area of 
the sea in comparison to the land as 2$ tol, and multiplying by 
thirteen, the number of times by which it exceeds it in depth, we 
find that the total volume of ocean water is thirty-six times the 
volume of the land above sea level.” 


The great ocean basins are, so far as scientific exploration has 
shown, quite permanent. If they were not, nothing would ke 
stable, for an upheaval of 500ft. would submerge fourteen 
million square miles of the land, while a subsidence of the same 
amount would add to existing continents and islands ten mil- 
lion square miles, about nine times the area of Europe west of 
the Vistula. Professor R. K. Douglas, while drawing a shock- 
ing picture of the official corruption of China, tells us facts 
which will, we believe, be new to most of our readers. One is 
that each Viceroy is expected to support his enormous staff, 
from his secretary down to the lowest clerk, out of his own 
salary, which is impossible, and is the only valid excuse for a 
moderate amount of corruption. Another is that the more 
competent a Mandarin is the more he avoids Pekin, as a place 
more dangerous and less profitable than the provinces, the 
result being that the Emperor is usually surrounded by inferior 
men. (Was not this the case also in Imperial Rome?) And 
the third is that the real struggle for power in Pekin lies 
between the Emperor’s old tutor, Weng, who is supported by 
the Emperor himself, and Li Hung Chang, who is the 
favourite of the Dowager-Empress. Professor Douglas 
evidently expects nothing from Chinese reforms; but he 
does not explain, indeed nobody explains, the oddest of 
all Chinese facts. How does it happen, amidst the uni- 
versal corruption, and while the highest officials are 
constantly robbed and threatened, that the Censors fre- 
quently tell the truth with unsparing directness? What 
protects them when they write to the Emperor, and publish 
in the Gazette that Li and his brother have become 
millionaires by sheer corruption ? The remaining papers do 
not interest us, unless it be a statement by Mr. Shaylor (of 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) that the discounts granted by 
publishers to distributors have been increasing for years, and 
that they are only supposed to have touched bottom at last. 
That is important, for it can hardly be doubted that this 
system tends to keep up the price of books, and therefore to 
diminish their circulation. We suppose the excessive com- 
petition benefits the public, but it may be doubted if it 
benefits literature. Successful authors of fiction get a great 
deal, but the authors of valuable works—unless, indeed, they 
record explorations—receive comparatively little. 








We obtain no pleasure or instruction from M. Elisée 
Reclus’s “Progress of Mankind” in the Contemporary 
Review,—the eloquent sentences are so vague. The most 
definite thoughts in it are that the Socialist geographer 
believes that man’s increase in knowledge develops his intel- 
ligence, which may be true, though Aristotle was probably 
abler than most graduates, but that there is a general retro- 
gression in physique, Negroes, Red Indians, Malays, and 
Polynesians frequently surpassing Europeans in grace of 
figure :— There is certainly, on this side, a general retro- 
gression, the result of our being shut up in houses, and of 
our absurd costume, which prevents cutaneous transpiration, 
the action of the light and the air upon the skin, and the free 
development of the members of the body, often cramped and 
twisted, and even crippled and maimed, by shoes and corsets.” 
M. Reclus, however, has hopes, for the Alpine explorers now 
rival the Swiss guides, and many men are going back to the 
study of Nature, while there is a decided increase of the 
democratic sentiment of brotherliness. That is true enough, 





but it is also true that there is a decided increase of the 
democratic but unbrotkerly sentiment of suspicion. If not, 
why is the white world, in Europe at least, living under arms ? 
The editor of the Contemporary Review is right enough in pub- 
lishing anything a man like Elisée Reclus has to say, but we 
do wish he would hint to such contributors that he wants a 
little bread to all that treacle——“ Life at Yildiz” does not 
tell us anything except that the Sultan is very timid, which 
was known before, and that the household of Yildiz Kiosk is 
enormous and most costly. One would not have expected 
fifty “librarians,” but the word “kitabji,” literally “ book- 
fellows,” includes everybody from what we call a librarian to 
the clerk kept to dust the manuscripts. The following may 
interest our readers :— 

“ The ‘ Commander of the Faithful’ is at present fifty-four years 

of age. He is of middling stature, rather under than over the 
average, and of weakly constitution. His countenance has no 
marked expression ; it is of the Circassian type from the mother’s 
side, but bearing the marks of degeneration. The eyes are 
haggard, the forehead insignificant and narrow, the eyebrows 
very thick, forming two great arcs, which coalesce. The large 
nose dominates the whole physiognomy, and is slightly inclined 
to one side at the lower extremity. The mouth is large, the 
lips thick. The Sultan wears his beard long, and care has 
sprinkled his hair and beard with silver within the last few 
years. It is a family tradition among the heirs of Osman to speak 
in a loud voice. Abdul Hamid’s utterance is strident and im- 
perious. It is the voice of a master addressing those whom he 
regards as his slaves.” 
Most Asiatics when at ease speak exceedingly loud.——“ The 
Happy Family” is a bitter, imaginary sketch of the late 
Liberal Cabinet, the point of which is that Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William Harcourt never address each other, the latter 
always speaking to Lord Kimberley. The sketch is clever 
and suggestive of that “correspondence” which people say, 
in defiance of all probabilities, is to come out before Parlia- 
ment meets. It will not come out, we fancy, even if it exists, 
while the Queen lives, and the makers of imaginary dialogues 
have, therefore, for a time a free hand.——The idea of Mr. H. 
W. Wolff in his paper on “ Our Savings Banks” is that the 
managers should be allowed to invest outside Consols. There 
will be great debates on that subject one day, but at present we 
do not quite see how, if that relaxation is made, absolute safety is 
to be obtained. Mr. Wolff would also found local workmen’s 
banks, apparently with considerable latitude in the use of 
their money, and says that they succeed elsewhere. He has, 
we believe, the support of Sir J. Lubbock for this project, 
but it is arisky one. We entirely agree, however, that as 
the rate of interest declines the whole question of Savings- 
banks must be very thoroughly examined. 


We have mentioned the best article in the National Review 
Mr. Bailey’s on South Africa, elsewhere; but there is an 
interesting defence of Governor Altgeld of Illinois by the 
editor of the Chicago Dial. Ee maintains that Mr. Altgeld 
is a good lawyer and no anarchist, though he takes a 
possibly extreme view of “State Rights.” Mr. Altgeld is a 
rich lawyer, having made a fortune by land-jobbing, and to 
the editor of the Dial he seems quite a heroic figure. The 
essayist affirms that in pardoning certain anarchists Mr. 
Altgeld was in the right because the men were not fairly con- 
victed, but he adduces no proof of this statement other than an 
assertion that among them were men who were not present at 
the bomb-throwing. One part of his case, that the abuse of 
the Governor was of the most brutal kind, he makes out com- 
pletely.—Miss E. L. Watson writes a solid and much-needed 
warning about the training of modern nurses. That training, she 
says, should not begin till they aretwenty-three, and she tells this 
almost incredible story :—‘ I have known some small hospitals 
and nursing homes take girls to train as young as seventeen, 
and, in one instance, I remember a girl who had been sent for 
a splint in a great hurry stopped on the way to play with a 
kitten, and forgot all about what she was sent for!” 

Blackwood’s Magazine is very good this month. Mr. W. 
G. Steevens gives by far the most interesting account we have 
yet seen of the Presidential election in the United States, 
ending in a gloomy prophecy that if the States cannot purify 
themselves of the corrupt influences now rampant in them, 
they will yet be the scene of an industrial war such as the 
world has not yet beheld,—a war which will be all the more 
sanguinary because the fighters will take different sides in 
every city and village. Mr. Steevens is anti-Bryanite like our- 
selves, but like ourselves he believes that the strength of that 
party arose in great part from discontent caused by the 
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misuse of capital——There is a very detailed account of the 
Secret Societies of China, of which the most formidable is a 
seditious society known as the “ White Lily,” a descendant 
of the old Hung Society, which dethroned the successors of 
Jenghiz Khan.——Mr. W. B. Harris also sends an eerie story, 
which, though ghastly, is not horrible, and the idea of which, 
so far as we know, is absolutely original. We will not reveal 
it, but Mr. Harris has a singular power of giving extra effect 
to his weird conceptions by making his figures ordinary 
persons, situated, except in regard to the secret, very much like 
other people, or at least other people in the outskirts of a 
tropical colony. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. E. J. Dillon tries to explain 
Prince Bismarck’s irritation at the situation of his own 
country. His view is summed up in these words :— 

“The ‘ wire’ between Berlin and St. Petersburg is broken, and 
irreparably broken, for the sake of the Triple Alliance, and 
England; yet the Triple Alliance is certainly not stronger, and is 
probably weaker than ever before; Germany’s relations with 
Great Britain have come to depend upon passing accidents or 
popular whims rather than on State considerations; France, 
whose isolation spelt peace, is become the leading Power in 
Europe, and has changed Germany’s staunchest friend into a 
presumptive enemy; Germany’s colonial dreams are further from 
realisation than ever before, and she has forfeited the com- 
manding position in Europe which Bismarck had conferred upon 
her by the waving of his magician’s wand.” 

Prince Bismarck seeks, therefore, to divide Russia and France, 
and to isolate England, to whom he attributes the breaking 
of the wire. We should dispute the accuracy of part of Mr. 
Dillon’s sketch, but it is well worth study by all who are in- 
terested in a drama which we shall none of us understand 
for at least ten years. Mr. H. W. Wilson, under cover 
of an argument about arbitration, brings a heavy indict- 
ment against the United States, which he implies will always 
accept arbitration, will go to war rather than not enforce an 
award in its own favour, but will hesitate to carry out an award 
if the decision is against itself. We admit the justice of 
the opinion, which it has in its favour the hesitation 
to pay the Behring Sea claims; but we hope better things 
for the future, and in any case the effort to carry on a quarrel 
as we should a suit at law is one which it is meritorious to 
make.——The best article of this number, that by “ Emeritus ” 
upon Lord Rosebery, is discussed elsewhere, and for the rest 
we have been most interested in Mr. F. H. Hardy’s account 
of the American election. He reveals the curious fact 
that Mr. Bryan and his doctrines were most popular in 





_ districts having most American-born citizens, and he at- 


tributes this to the strong belief of all Americans in the 
power of law to settle any question, even, for instance, to 
give to silver an artificial value. He believes that the 
Presidential campaign has almost dissipated this illusion, 
and has, moreover, compelled little owners of property to 
understand that their interests and those of the larger 
capitalists are identical. It has brought all classes of the 
Republic to the polls, and has “startled the sluggard into a 
new conception of his duties as a citizen.” It was this 
awakening of the people which gave Mr. McKinley twenty times 
the majority which seated Mr. Cleveland——We read with 
little interest Karl Blind’s argument that Turkey ought to be 
left undivided, but transferred to the guidance of “ Young 
Turkey,” because we do not believe that Young Tarkey has 
any effective political power. It relies on a Parliamentary 
machinery, which the real fighting Ottomans will not suffer 
to work, and which is, moreover, radically at variance with the 
whole genius and drift of Mahommedanism. Except in a few 
small divisions of Arabia, Mahommedans in all countries and 
of all sects have always left absolute power to an individual 
who claims, as Mahdi, Khalif, Sultan, or Shah, to be the Vice- 
gerent of God. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Church Quarterly Review, October. (Spottiswoode.)—This is 
a number of more than usually varied interest. The articles are 
ten in number, of which the most important, perhaps, are the 
eighth, “Sanctuary and Sacrifice,” a well considered reply to the 
destructive criticism of Wellhausen, and “The Text of the 
Gospels,” a defence of the Wesicott-Hort theory of the text 
against the attack of Dean Burgon and Mr. Miller. The writer 
dees not accept the revised text en tloc, but he shows pretty 
clearly that the adverse argument which Mr. Miller has elabo- 














rated out of the materials collected by Dr. Burgon, with additions 
of his own, is not by any means conclusive. The review of Mr. 
Ottley’s “ Doctrine of the Incarnation” is noteworthy. To enter 
into the argument would be impossible on the present occasion, 
but we cannot but feel that the writer in attacking Mr. Ottley, 
and with him Canon Gore, is dangerously near to heresy. “The 
divine knowledge which he possessed was undiminished.” If theso 
words are to be taken in their full force the limitation of know. 
ledge, which is surely essential to humanity, did not exist, 








Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us a very numerous collection 
of Calendars, Cards, Pocket-books, &c. The calendars are of every 
kind, presenting a quite extraordinary variety of quality and 
design. One of the most interesting is the “ Modern Poets? 
Calendar.” We are not sure that we should have made the same 
selection. Sir Edwin Arnold, for instance, might have been pre- 
ferred,—we will not say to whom, but certainly to some one. 
The publishers, indeed, have selected the twelve “ modern poets ” 
as if they had been arranging for a dinner-party, a lady for each 
gentleman. That is polite; but in the first twelve poets of the 
day we certainly should not find six women. One there is, Miss 
Jean Ingelow, and she is here. The “ Golden Age Calendar” is 
a particularly good piece of work. Among a multitude of articles 
which it is difficult to specify, we may mention a collection of 
verses entitled A Christmas Posy, with poems by R. L. Stevenson, 
Norman Gale, Richard Le Gallienne, and others. There are various 
forms, all elegant and convenient, of Marcus Ward’s Concise Diary, 
We have had the pleasure of noticing Messrs. Ward's productioas 
for some years. This time they have surpassed themselves, 


We have received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons a 
selection from their very large stock—the general catalogue runs 
to more than one hundred and sixty pages—of Christmas and 
New Year Cards, Calendars, &c. It is quite impossible to give any 
adequate distinctive notice of these very tasteful and well- 
executed articles. Generally, we may mention the Platino panels 
and leaflets; these are not only beautiful, but durable. One 
very good specimen consists of four landscapes, ‘‘ By Wood and 
Stream.” There are some well-designed calendars ; one especially 
may be mentioned with a heartsease design. Some of the 
booklets again, especially those which have illustrated hymns 
as their contents, would be desirable gifts. “ Dew from Heaven,” 
with a forget-me-not cover, a text-book for a week with selections 
from Frances Ridley Havergal, and illustrated by Ellen Welby 
and others, is a good specimen. As for the cards, we can only 
say that every taste should be easily satisfied’ If the comic is 
desired, there are such as “ Fun on the Sands,” with its spirited 
figures of donkeys, with their riders and drivers, the animals 
being constructed to stand and admit of being mounted. 
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Sum Insured in 1895 oe un ee ose nee eee ~3£390,775,000, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions. 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55-£10, on Dec, 16th.—P REPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


| ete SCHOOL WORCESTER. 


Endowed. Moderate Fees. Modern Side. 
NEXT TERM, JANUARY 22nd. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, School-House. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class.. 
Apply to The WARDEN. 


UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head- 
Mistress, Mre. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradean, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &c. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-. 

COLOURS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, near National Gallery.—WINTER 

EXHIBITION of sketches, Studies, aud Pictures NOW OPEN ten till dusk. 
Admission 1s. —SAMUEL J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON 
MEMORIAL. 


In responce to a general and widespread expression of opinion that the 
memory of Archbi-hop Benson should be perpetuated by some definite Memorial,. 
it has been decided that such Memorial shall consist primarily of a Monument 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and that the farther efforts of those interested be 
directed towards the completion of some portion of Truro Cathedral. 

The places selected for these personal memorials are those with which his life 
and work were most closely connected. Subscriptions are, therefore, asked to 
carry out these works, No decision as to the exact form of the Memorials can 
be arrived at until the Committee are able to form some estimate of the amount. 
which will be at their disposal. 

It would have been possible, as has been proposed in similar cases, to have 
asked for some charitable or ecclesiastical foundation to be initiated or extended 
in memory of the Archbishop, but his work was so varied and extensive through- 
out the whole Anglican communion that anything of that kind wou'd appear 
inadequate, 



































PRESIDENT— 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS— 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund may be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Arch- 
bishop Benson Memorial, Church House, Dean’s Yard, 8.W.; or to the Bankers 
of the Fund, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 43 Charing Cross, S.W.; the 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), Lombard Street, E.C., and all 
Brauches; Messr:. Hammond and Uo., Oanterbury ; and Messrs. Bolitho, Wiliiams, 
Foster, and Co., Miner’s Bank, Truro, 

The first list of subscriptions will be published on Wednesday, December 9th. 

EDWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., LL.D., 
FRED. A. WHITE, Esq., 


LFONARD J. WHITE-THOMSON 
SYDNEY W. FLAMANK, * } Hon, Secs. 


} Hon. Treasurers, 
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THE EPEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


HEAD-MaSTER 4. o.oo oes oe The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 
ove h 





For Prospectus, &., apply to the SECRETARY. 





, With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. «© 


S*- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 





UMMERLEIGH, OUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 
LRONARDS-ON-SHA.—Miss ALLBUTT has a COMFORTABLE HOME 

for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards College, Cumberland 
Gardens, Pleasant house, with south aspect; very near the College. Girls 
meeding sea air also received by the week or longer, according to arrangement. 





Is H.0 .P’8 86:T O B.T.F.O.BD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS ‘HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for. Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works I 'epartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
‘Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ snccessful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education: Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





CHOOL for DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen near Northern 
Cathedral Qity. Thoroughly Modern Education under Certificated and 
Trained Teachers. Hours of study limited to give opportunity for Manual and 
Physical Training. Health and Vigour the first consideration. Small uumbers 
and individual attention. Principal a University Graduate of varied educational 
experience. Terms moderate and inclusive.—For prospectus, apply “ M.,” care 
of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 





AVY CADETSHIPS. — Head-Master of flourishing 

highest-class Preparatory School, uniformly successful with Navy Boys, 

aud wishing to send them up in larger:ahumbers, will take extra ones for 1897 and 
1898 at very low fees.—‘‘ Rev. H. M.,” at Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, Londou. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own’ grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.-—-BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 ar 100 

guineas @ year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 





HE SURGICAL AID SOCTETY. 
Ohief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, 

This SOCIETY supplies: Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality ordisease. 

Water Beds'and Invalid-Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d.,or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propur- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully recejved by the Baukers, Messrs. Barclay and C.., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC .ASSOCIATION: (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents.and Guardians 
in the selection.of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ a 


“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” F d 
—The Lancet. 00 e 





OYAL AGRICULTURA'L' COT 4) 
R OIBENCESTER. Si. : 9 ; LE GE. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi ij 4 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. tere rede am et vo 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, Februaty 2nd, 1997, ‘dn 
A } i 








Thorough Practical and S the rata 2 ion, far: 

| oroug ractical and Scientific Training. Preparation i 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently phe at as eomies in 
‘Examination.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. " a 


ASPATRIA AGRICULTURAL CQULEGE, 





px ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For: arezsg: 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Mias M. I. ARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St, Leonard’s School, St ' 
Andrews. _ References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The’ Rev, “and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





PeRSPSBATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb ) 
late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll.,; PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
{Large modern house, tewnis-court, playing fields, é&c, Careful'attention to athletics. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL For THE Davaurers or 
GENTLEMEN.—Visitor: The Lorp Bishop or OuIcHEstTER. Provost: 
‘The Rev. Canyon Lows, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 
MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. Terms from Fifty Guineas, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-coarts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss KANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. Pupils prepared for Groups B and H 
* Higher Loca!,’* JUNE, 1897, Examination. 


ROMSGROVE 
WORC &STERSHIRE. 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26th, 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on Kast Cliff. 200 yards from the 

Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ gardens, large field for 

games; carpentering and gymnastics Special terms for Sons of Clergymen,— 
For prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M A., Saugeen School, Manor Road. 











SBOHOOL, 











STMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 
QUEEN’S SOHOLARSHIPS:—¥Yor details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Vean’s Yard, Westminster. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION BEGINS DECEMBER 8h. One Scholarship of £10 a 

year and 3 of £30 a year, Olas-ical, Modern, Science, and Hngineering sides, 

Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholarships have been gained.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. o 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Special Classes for 
Army and Navy Examinations. Entrance Schola: ships and Leaving Exhibitions, 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEUGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HHAD-MASTER, 
Felsted, Essex. 





HRISTMAS CARDS for the BLIND.—Raised Designs, 
Braille Words. From 9d. to 1d.; price-list gratis. Calendar ditto, 1s, 9d. 

Christmas Number Weekly Summary in Braille tyve, complete story by Henry 

Oe eran. &c., 64., post-free.—Apply, the EDITOR, Northfield, Albury, 
uildford. 


T ¥ P £B-W Bl’ & --@. 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References. 











WHERE TO LIVE, 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
vacant, from £3 a month. General Dining Room.—Apply to LADY SUPER- 


THE FORUM. 


1s. 6d. DECEMBER, 1896. ls. 6d. 

How SHALL tae CHILD BE TauGHT? 

1, Obstacles to Rational Kducational Reform Dr. J. M. Rice. 

Another Year of Church Entertainments «. Rev. Witt1am Bayarp HaLk. 

Rudyard Kiplingasa Poet ... os ass MonrGomery SCHUYLER. 

Tuer ELEcrion—Its Lessons AND ITS WARNINGS: 

Some Practical Lessons of the Recent Cam- . 
paign ... wee wae owe -_" .. Hon, ANDREW D. Waits. 

Will Government by the People Endure? ... D. MacG. Means, 

The Brewing of the Storm... oée ..« GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Princeton in the Nation’s Service ... Wooprow WILson. 

The Poetry of the Earl of Lytton ... ... GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 

Drawbacks of a Colleze Education... oe «. OHARLES F, THWING 

Anatomy Laws versus Body-Snatching ... .. Dr. THomas DwieHt. 

American Women and American Literature Hon. Hues H. Lusx. 


London: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St, Strand. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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PREMIER 


~-VINOLIA 


CAUSES 
NO 
BLOTCHES. 


AND 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAUTEFUL 


CLEAR. 





4: 


a tablet. 


| 
| 





SOAP 





365 
SHAV 





—_____— FOR 
MAKES 
SHAVING 
A | 
PLEASURE. | 6 Ds 





6°. Premier 6°. 
Vinolia Shaving Stick. 





VINOLIA CREAM 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) 


VINOLIA POWDER 


(For Redness, Roughness) 





ES 


A STICK | 
YIELDS | 
GALLONS OF | 


| 
| 
| 
| LATHER. 


i 1/1} anv 1/9. 


” 





; 1/- axv 1/9. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novel by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Price 6s, 


THE UNJUST STEWARD; 
Or, The Minister’s Debt. 


‘*Mrs, Oliphant has never been more happily inspired than in her story, ‘ The 
Unjust Steward.’ ”—Scotsman, 





Handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt. 

‘ With Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, G. NICOLET, W. BOUCHER, 
W. RAINEY, W. S. STACEY, and other Eminent Artists. 
Price 5s. 

CATALINA: Art Student. By L. T. Means. 

THE BLACK TOR: a Tale of the Reign of James I. By G. 
MANVILLE FENN. 

PHILIPPA. By Mrs. Moutesworru. 

THE GIRL AT THE DOWER HOUSE AND AFTERWARD. 


By AGNES GIBERNE, 
Price 3s. 6d. 
SWEPT OUT TO SEA. By D. Kur. 
YOUNG DENYS: a Story of the Days of Napoleon. By 
ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION: a Romance. By D. Lawson 
JOHNSTONE, 


TWO BOY TRAMPS. By J. Macponatp Oxtey. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

PLAYMATES: a Story for Boys and Girls. By L. T. Meanr. 

OUTSKERRY : the Story of an Island. By Herzen Waters. 

ABIGAIL TEMPLETON. By Mrs, Marsuatt. 

THROUGH THICK AND THIN: a Story of a.School Cam- 
paign. By ANDREW Homer. 

ROMANCE OF COMMERCE: the Story of Some of the Great: 
Trading Companies. By J. MacpoNaLp OXLEr. 

ROMANCE OF INDUSTRY AND INVENTION. Comprising 
Chapters on Iron and Steel, Big Guns, Evolution of the Cycle, Teleg: aph, &c. 

Price 2s. ; 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK IN AFRACA, 

FOUR GREAT PHILANTHROPISTS: Shaftesbury, Peabody, 
Howard, Obereu. ‘ 

TWO ROYAL LIVES: Queen Victoria, and William I., German 


Emperor, 


Price 1s. 
WILLIAM I., GERMAN EMPEROR, AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
By Mary Cocurane, L.L.A. 
LORD SHAFTESBURY AND GEORGE PEABODY. 


THE CHILDREN OF MELBY HALL.. .Being Talks,and Stories 
of Plant and Animal Life. By M.and J. M’KEan, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Ten Volumes, imperial 8vo. Complete Sets can now be had. 


Price £5 in cloth; £7 10s. in half-morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA is acknowledged to be 
the best book of the kind at present before the public. 
Wherever the English language is —— it is in use 
as a Standard Authority and Work of Reference. 

“There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, enterprise in securing 
specialists as contributors, and accuracy, clearness, competency, and conciseness 
in the treatment of the articles,”—Times, 

“This edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is, perhaps, the cheapest book ever 
published.” —Speaker. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE BOOKS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is kept in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS, 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent post- 
Sree on application. 
A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and GERMAN 
STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS 
is also kept in STOCK. : 
A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30,.to 34 NEW OXFORD 


STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


Being an Autobiography (1819-1860) with Correspondence and Diaries. 
Edited by his Son, C. E. HALLE, and his Daughter, 
MARIE HALLE. 


Ready this day, with 12 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Rackham, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other 


Character Notes. By H. Szeron Mereimman, Author of ‘The Sowers,” 
“With Edged Tools,” &c., and S. G. TALLENTYRE. 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. 


By the Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, Author of “ Extinct Monsters,” ‘‘ Creatures 
of Other Days,” &c. With a Preface by Sir Henry Howortu, M.P., F.R.S., 
and 10 Full-page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A SECOND PRINTING IS NOW READY OF 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE 
BIBRELL, Q.C., M.P., and Freperic G, Kenyon. In 2 vols. large crown 
Rvo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each volume, 
7s. 6d. per volume. 
*,* An Edition has also been printed on Oxford India Paper. This can be 
ybtained only through Booksellers, who will furnish particulars as to price, &c. 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER 


VON DER VOGELWEIDE, THE MINNESINGER. Trans- 
lated by W. ALISON PHILLIPS. With 6 Full-page Illustrations. Small 4to, 
10s, 6d, net. (On December 10th, 





46 A notable and very brilliant work of genius,” 
— Tue SPEAKER. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODNEY STONE. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF “MICAH CLARKE,” “THE WHITE COMPANY,” &c. 
From Punch.—‘ A delightful quality about ‘Rodney Stone’ is its lilting ‘go.’ 


There is not a duil page in it from first to last. All is light, colour, move- 
ment, blended and inspired by a master hand.” 


THE WITCHFINDER. By T. Petxarr. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BORDERER. By Apam Lizsurn. 


Crown 8vo, 68. [On December 10th. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHARIOT 
OF THE FLESH. 


A NOVEL. 
BY HEDLEY PEEK. 


Crown 8ve, 6s. 


“A clever, weird, mystic story.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“* A new and wonderful novel "—W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 
**Certair to create much interes*.”—RapiEeR’s Notes, Badminton Magazine, 
-* Wildly imaginative, intensely d:amatic and cleverly reasoned.” 

—Dundee Advertiser, 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
Lonemans, GREEN, and Oo., New York. 





jes BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. — 

The DECKMBKR CATALOGUE of valuable New and Second-hand Wor! s, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.0O. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

REET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Nonations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


4 vo's. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 21s, net. Separate Volumes, 6s, each. 


THE LESSONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


ILLUSTRATED FROM POETS, The First Lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment, with an appropriate Poetical Illustration to each, 

** It will undoubtedly be welcome to a large circle of readers, as conveying, in 

an original and acceptable form, the lesson or comment apppropriate to the daily 

portion of Scripture. It also forms an interesting anthology of sacred poetry.” 





—Times, 
“ The most elaborate sacred anthology in the language.” —Manchester Guardian, 
‘* A very interesting devotional book.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** A new and broader Christian year.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
* A comprehexsive anthology of religious poetry." —Westminster Gazette, 


284 pp., 4to, with Illustrations on nearly every page. Attractively 
bound in green cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 


THE EVANGELIST MONTHLY VOLUME 
FOR 1896. 


“Would make a very acceptable Ohristmas gift to Sunday-school scholars, It 
is full of stories and anecdotes. A series of articles, entitled ‘Some Modern 
Difficulties of Belief,’ from the able pen of the Rev. A. J. Harrison, forms one of 
its most solid attractions. The illustrations, including portraits of several 
Bishops, are not the least pleasing feature of the volume. Altogether this 
Annual makes capital reading for young and old, and is remarkably cheap, tue 
price being only 23.”—Scottish Guardian, 

“Is a handsome and attractive volume......Bright, earnest, and striking.” 


— Record, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PICTURE, and 


other Stories. By Trupa Marsu. 


“Eminently readable—short, pointed, and entertaining. The volume is one 
that may be taken up at any point and read with pleasure. '’—Scotsman, 

“These short stories are full of fine feeling and of interesting character. 
drawinz. They are pure and wholesome in tove, and there is not one of them 
that will not well repay perusal.’’—Newcastle Daily Journal. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


THE KING’S ARROW, and other Stories. 


By Eveanor B. Prosser. 


** An interesting little book, which is characterised by an excellent Church 
tone.”—Church Review, 
** Bright and interesting.’ —Record, 


Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


BRIDE PICOTEE. By the Author of 


“ Atelier du Lys.” 
‘We have not read for many years a tale of greater beauty and simplicity 
the. ‘ Bride Picotee.’’”*—Spectator, 
“(It is a charming story.”—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


MISS JEAN’S NIECE. By the Author of 


“ Bride Picotee.” 
*“* Full of that freshness and delicate feeling which readers of ‘L’Atelier du 
Lys’ and ‘ Bride Picotee’ will be prepared to find,” —Saturday Review, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 


FLOWER- LAND. An Introduction to 


Botany. By Ropert Fisner, M.A. With 163 Illustrations, 
“ Young beginners in botany could not start with a better equipment than Mr, 
Fisher’s ‘ Flower-Land.’”"—Knowledge. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


MARMADUKE MERRY, THE MIDSHIP- 


MAN. By W. H. G. Krnaston, 
“ This is a tale in which the-young folk—boys especially—will take ml 


—iMirrer, 
Demy 4to, cloth, 6s, 


MANUAL OF BUHL-WORK AND MAR- 


QUETRY. By W. Bemrose. 
** The illustrations are both numerous and beautiful.”"—Public Opinion. 





London: BEMROSE & SONS (Ltd.), 23 Old Bailey; and Derby. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GRHAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 








HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Ca'alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buooks, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 











| 
| PRCpsNzIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS 2. we sues wwe «= 225,000,000 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL. TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vezsels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London, 
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FIRST LIST or GIFT BOOKS 
Published by Cassell and Company. 


FINE-ART EDITION OF 


THACKERAY’S BALLADS AND SONGS. With Original Illustrations by H. 
M. Brock. 6s. 
“To open the book is to receive gusts of fresh air, and to hear peals of honest laughter. It reads almost like a new work, and 
this illusion is partly due to Mr. Brock’s admirable illustrations, which would have mightily pleased the author.” 
—GLASGOW HERALD. 











SPLENDID FINE-ART EDITION, NOW READY, 7s. 6d. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harrier Beecuer Stows. With upwards of 100 


Original Illustrations by Jenny Nystrém-Stoopendaal. 





NOW READY, 21s. net. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES BURTON BARBER. [Illustrated with 41 Plates 
and Portrait, and containing Introduction by HARRY FURNISS. 
“The volume is richly illustrated with examples of the work of Charles Burton Barber.’—DAILY NEWS. 





NEW EDITION, with Collotype Plates, NOW READY, in 2 vols., 25s. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With nearly 500 Original Illustrations. 





NOW READY, complete in 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


MANCHESTER, OLD AND NEW. By Wu.am Arrtuur Suaw, M.A., Fellow of 


Owens College. With Illustrations after Original Drawings by H. E. Tidmarsh. 





NOW READY, cloth, 21s. 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART YEARLY VOLUME. With about 400 Choice 
Illustrations, a Series of Beautiful Etchings, Photogravures, and numerous Full-page Plates. 


“*The Magazine of Art’ is an exceptionally attractive volume and will have permanent interest as containing elaborate 
memorials to the two great artists whose loss the Academy laments. The artistic lives of both Millais and Leighton are profusely 
Illustrated by characteristic specimens of their works.”—THE TIMES, December Ist, 1896. 


W. L. WYLLIE’S GREAT WORK ON THE THAMES. 
POPULAR EDITION, NOW READY, 42s. net 


THE TIDAL THAMES. By Garant Aten. With India-Proof Impressions of 


20 Magnificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, and with many other Illustrations in the Text after Original Drawings by 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 








CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY, 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF OUR PLANET. By Professor Bonney, F.R.S., &c. With 


Coloured Plates and Maps, and about 100 Illustrations. 





POPULAR EDITION, complete in 2 vols., 12s. 


OUR RAILWAYS: their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. By Joun 
PENDLETON. With nearly 300 Illustrations. 





NOW READY, complete in 2 vols., 93. each. 


THE STORY OF THE SEA. By Q. With Contributions by Prof. J. K. Lauauroy, 
H.0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., W. LAIRD CLOWES, HERBERT W. WILSON, &c. With New and Original Illustrations. 








READY SHORTLY, complete in 2 vols., 9s. each. 


BATTLES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. With Numerous Original 


and Stirring Illustrations by the Best Black and White Artists of the Day. 








BY FAR THE CHEAPEST AND BEST DICTIONARY OF COOKERY IN EXISTENCE. 
CHEAP EDITION, cloth, 5s. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. With about 9,000 Recipes, and Key 


to the Principles of Cookery. 1,280 pp. 





NEW EDITION NOW READY, 6s. 


THREE HOMES. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. With Eight Full- 
page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood specially executed for this Edition. 





NOW READY, 3s. 6d. 


MERRY GIRLS OF ENGLAND. By L. T. Meapz. With 8 Full-page Plates. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


A Copy of CASSELL and COMPANY'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFT- 
BOOKS, containing Particulars of SEVERAL HUNDRED VOLUMES suitable 
for PRESENTATION, will be sent Post-free on Application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, and Melbourne. 
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Mr. Barrie’s New Book. 


MARGARET OGILVY. 


BY HER SON, 
J. M. BARRIE. 


With Etched Portrait by Manesse. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 


Contents :—Chap. 1. How My Mother Got Her Soft Face, Ch p.2, What She Had Been. Chap. 3 
What I Should Be. Chap. 4. An Editor. Chap. 5. A Day of Her Life. Chap. 6. Her Maid of all 
Work. Chap.7. R.L.8. Chap. 8. A Panic in the House. Chap.9. My Heroine. Chap. 10. Art Thou 


Afraid His Power Shall Fail? 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8vo, tuckram, gilt top, Gs. each. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. MY LADY NICOTINE. 


[Tenth Edition. [Sixth Edition. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. | WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 


[Fourteenth Edition, | Tenth Edition, 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS. 


By Jan Maciaren. Crown 8vo, ert linen, gilt top, 6s. ‘ 
“ Taw Maclaren has given us another delightf{n! book, full ef the same marvellous insight into character, 
and touching with even greater power the twin spring of langhter and ters.”— Literary World, 
“Faull of charm and homonr, and marked by clove observation of the characteristic features of Scotti:h 
country life......Full of delightful things.” — Westminster Gazette, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Eleventh Ed'tion, completing 89,000. Crowa 8vo, | Fourth Edition, competing 60,090. Crown &vo, art 
art linen, gilt top, Gs. linen, gilt top, 63. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE |THE DAYS OF AULD LANG 


BRIER BUSH. Ry Ian MACLAREN. SYNE. By Jan Macraren. 
* *,* An Kdition de Luxe of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” (limited to 415 Copies), with 12 fine Etchings 
by William Hole, R.8.A., handsowely printed on English Hand-made Paper, is now ready, price 25s, net. 


THE. SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


‘THE BOOKMAN. 


Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 


Contains an I!Instrated Supnlement with Reviews of Christmas Books—"‘ The Present State of American 
Literature,” by W. ROBERTSON Nico1t—‘‘ My Literary Heresies,” by A. T. Quitt¥R Covuch—‘*The Brontés 
in Ireland: a Reply to Mr. Shorter,” by WiLLIaM WRIGHT—A S) mporium on Mr. Kipling’s New Ballads ; &c. 











London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY: AREAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 





416 


_ LARGE PAGES. 





ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| The New Vol. now ready, 3s., pictorial paper 
{ boards; 5s., cloth extra, gilt edges. 


“Cannot fail to be appreciated. The editor bas | ‘Sunday’ might also be called Sunny Days, for 
succeeded in a remarkable degree.”—Nonconformist. | they will be light for any youngsters who get it.”— 


**We know of no better magazine of its kind.”— | Christian World. 
Church Times. | ‘Deservedly a favourite.”—Saturday Review, 
“Well written, well illustrated, well printed."— | ‘An old favonrite with the litte ones, and is as 
Morning Post. | good as ever.” —Pall Mail Gazette, 





GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; 
And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDU-KUSH. 


By Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON, K.C.8.1., British Agent at Gilgit. 
Illustrated by A. D. McCormicrx. Royal 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


“Tt is difficult to describe, much more to crit’cise, such a unique work as the record of Sir George Robert. 
gon’s sojourn in Kafiristav. To give descriptive extracts, unless the whole of the Pall Mall’s issue were re- 
served for our exclusive behoof, would be inadequate; to criticise would be transparent impertinence...... It 
was only the consummate tact of the man, bis Jong apprenticeship in dealing with the lawless tribes of the 
North-West Frontier, and his never-fa‘ling coolness and resource which enabled bim to return to tell tis 
tale...... ‘The Kafirs of the Hivdu-Kusb,’ thongh written with rare modesty and unfailing humour, is a 
gallant record of its author’s courage and capacity.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“One of the most valuable and entertaining books ever written by Indian officers.”—Daily News. 


LAWRENCE ahd BULLEN, Ltd., 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


_ PROMPTLY AND 
ASTHMA, | EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 
BRONCHITIS, 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 
DIFFICULT BREATHING DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars 
®mokers, Pastilies and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Ting, each containing a censer for burning, 
2a, 64., 58,, and 10s. SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 

















Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE , 


j ‘ 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 

THE ProGress OF Manxiyp. By El'sée Reclus, 
Lire at Yitpiz. By Diran Ké!ékian. 
TxE Pore AND THE ANGIICANS: 
(1) The Sources of the Bull. Bythe Rey. T, Lacey 
(2) The Policy of the Bull. By Catholicas, ‘ 
Tue Happy Famity. 
SomE CHARACTERISTICS OF SHAKESPEARE. By the 
Master of Balliol. ~ 
Tue Unempioyep. By W. R. Bousfield, Q,0., M.P 
A Patron or LetsurE. By Vernen Lee, . 
OUR SAVINGS, BaNK8.<; By,H. W. Wolff, i 
CHINESE Humsuc. By H. H. Parker. 
ARMENIAN EXILES In Cyprus. ‘BY Emma Cons, 
Money AND INVESTMENTS, 


London: IspisTEr and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O0. 





United Service Magazine. 


Contents FOR DECEMBER. Price Two Shillings. 
Mr. Stanhope as War Minis‘er. AN ADMIRER 
A Weak Point in Nava! Administration. , 
C. M. Jounsor, 
O}# Indian Armies and their Feats: the Defence «of 
Kori-Gaun. H. G, Raverry, 
Cavalry Drill, 1896. 
The Aldershot Manceuvres. With the Artillery of a 
Mobile Division. Vicizans, 
A Classification of Warsh'ps. 
Volunteer Musketry. 
The Madagascar War. Colonel Gravrs, 
War-Dogs. , ‘ Mrs. Epirs E. Corge.y, 
Napoleon at St. Helena. Sir James B. Urmston, 
The Italian-Abyssinian Treaty. 
Mr. F. Harrison Smurrn, 
Sir Evelyn Wood and the Prince Imperia!. A Correce 
tion. 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


DECEMBER Ist. 14, €2. 
THE FOREIGN 
CHURCH CHRONICLE. 


1, ARcHBISHOrP BENSON. 
2, Canon Curtis. 
3. BrisHop Branca. 
4. BisHor CLEVELAND COxE, 
5. East aND WEST. 
6. Papat Supremacy: WHat 1T INCLUDES. 
7. THe OLD CaTHOLIC CHURCH IN GERMANY, 
8. A ResvuLT OF THE “‘ ANGLO-RoMAINE ” PROJECT. 
9, CRETAN REFUGEES AT ANTHENS, 
10. Tor QUESTION OF THE SABBATH. 
1l, GLapstTonk’s StuvIEs In BuTLer. 
2. THE ANGLO-CONTINENTAL Society. 
GiLBErT and Rivineroy, Olerkenwell, London, 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
The Luckiest Man in the World. 


By Mary ALBeRT, Author of *‘Delia’s Story,” 
**A Hidden Scrror,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Great Beckleswaithe Mystery 
and How.-it was Solved. Rela ed by the 
Man who Solvea It tty Henry Herman, 
Author of ‘Eagle Joe,” “ His Angel,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


KENT, and CO., Limited. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


RIDING, DRIVING, 


ACCIDENTS suoetse, cxcuise, | 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlementa, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W.C, MACDONALD Joint 
¥F. B. MACDONALD, J Secretaries, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EP PS$’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Cc OC OA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 
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SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


8vo, cloth, 2s.; POCKET EDITION, cloth, 1s. 


HEAVEN AND HELL: also the Inter- 


mediate State. A Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
“Viewing Swedenborg’s'system as a whole, it is seen to be replete with a 
hilosophy which covers the whole ground of its disclosures. It gives a rationale, 
pe only of all the physical facts, but of all the intellectual and moral doctrines 
of which it treate. It satisfies the reason, not only as to its grand asserted truth, 
put as to the grounds and modes of those truths.”—Rev. GrorGce Busu, M.A., 
Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature, New York University, 


8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERN- 
ING THE DIVINE LOVE AND THE DIVINE 


IsDO 
hs 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERN- 


ING THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
“T can venture to assert that as a moralist Swedenborg is above all praise; 
and that as a naturalist, psycologist, and tneologian, he has strong and varied 
cluims on the gratitude and admiration of the p:ofession and philosophical 


faculties.” —COLERIDGE, 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELI- 


GION ; or, The Universal Theology of the New Church. 
bo: Swedenborg i is systematic, and respective of the world in every sentence; all 
the meavs are orderly giveu; his faculties work with astronomic punctua ity; 
and his admirable writing is pure from all pertness and egotism.” —EMERSON, 





With Portrait and Biographical Introduction, pp. 776, 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BORG’S THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. By Kev. 
S. M. Warren. 
Becausa Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select or where to begin. The work above-uamed has been cowpiled in order to 
catlele a widely-expressed want. It contains the most important passages from 
all Swedenborg’ 8 theological works, arranged under heads. so as to. present on 
each subject a complete and authoritative exposition of what he taught. 


*,* The above, together with the other theological works of 
* Swedenborg, may be read at all Free Public Libraries. 


B.—An Annotated Catalogue may be had post-free on application 
to the Secretary, Mr. James Speirs. 








SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury St., London. 





BY 


- 


A. & C. BLACK. | 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE: SCOTRISH: 


CHURCH IN CHRISTENDOM: (The Baird Lectuve for ey oe Prof. 


Henky Cowan, Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d." 
AMES, 
Tés 


STUDIES IN HEBREW PROPER’ N 
By G. Bucnanan Gray, M.A., Lecturer in BebreWatid Old ament 
Theology in Mansfield College. ’ Orown 8v0, cloth, price. 74. Gd wat, ! 

THE APOCALYPSE OF BARUCH. ‘Trans-, 
lated from the Po gar by the Rev. R. H. Ouarces, Author of “The 
Book of Enoch,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, prive 7s. 6d. net.’ 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. Being the ‘Out- 


lines = 4#isthetic Theory. By GrorcE Santayan4, een 8y0, cloth, 
price 6s 


INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL BOTANY. 


Part If. (Flowerless Plants). By D. H. Scorz, M.A., Ph.D.,, F.R.S. 
Honorary Keeper of the Jovrelt Laboratory, Rosal Gardens, Kew. Tilus- 
trated with 114 Figures. Crown Svo, cloth, price -J3s. 6d. Uaiform with 
Part I. (Flowering Piants). 


A MAN OF HONOUR. By EH: C. Taw 


| Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 























THE LIFEGUARDSMAN. Adapted from 


Schimmel's “‘ De Kaptein vau de Lijfgarde.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. A Novel. By Mrs. 


Anprew Dean, Author of “ The Grasshoppers,” “* A Woman with & Faturé,” 
&c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. ’ 


GUIDE TO BOURNEMOUTH. By A. R. 


Hore Moncrixrr, Illustrated with reduced Ordnance Sarvey Maps. Payee 
covers, price ls, 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY FOR CHIL- 


DREN. By H. Gassior. Second Series. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


DRESS-CUTTING AND FRENCH: PATTERN 


MODELLING. By Miss Prince Browne, New and Simpl fied System of 
Dress-Cutting and Tailoring. Also Freach Pattern Modelling, as taught in 
the Professional Schools in Paris. In 2 volumes. Bovk of Letterpress, 
prics ls, net. Book of Diagrams, price 23. net. ; si 

















A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square,. London. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell commuuicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
csceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866: 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and te Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


BHAEUMATISM, & 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manuractrrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, “did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


In Bott! 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicrorta WOODHULL Magtin, 
DECEMBER, 

THE DEGRADATION or Woman. (“Tt is’ Degrada 
tion”: a Rejvinder to Grant Allen.) By St. 
Gece Miv rt F.R.S 

DRaMaTIC *aLVaTION, ‘AStudy of the Rev.. Professor 
Shuirleworth, M 

Co-OPERATIVE CREDIT. Robert Yerburgh, M.P. 

Nature’s Nuns. The Hon. Coralie Glyn 1.4 

OaNTERBURY PiLGrims. Caleb Ken. 

THE TREATMENT OF Lunacy: R. Livingtonr. 


UneQgual Justice To WomEN. Charlotte C, Stopes. 
MaRxIED IN St. GEORGE'S. ''(Story.) R. Leslie. 


And other Articles of interest. 
Price. SIXPENOE, 
Horcuinson and Co., Paternoster Row. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


NEURALGIA. 





es, is. lid , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 





Editor—Rev. JAS, HASTINGS, M.A. 


M E D O C HE UNION BANK of Monthlj—Sixpence,. 
. AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. Contents for DECEMBER fncinde Articles and 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Contributions by Prof. A. B. Davidson, Prof. Well- 
Bots. 4-Bots. — ee we rag Reka = rag a soem 
>rof, Budde, Principa rown, Rev euderson, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Paid-up Capital .......... ssccececcceere am oO 1.D., and others, Kditor’s Notes of Recént Exposi- 


light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


Reserve Fund.. 


Colonies, 


for collection. 


16s, 98, 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Reserve Liability ot ‘Proprietors, seo 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 





44) 


3,000 tion, "at the Literary Table, &c. |! 


“The Expository Times’ ig without a rival in 
Great Britain.”—Christian Comimdnveaith, 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Cuagx, 33 George Street, 


000 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, 6d.‘eath 








dozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintaves 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1850, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., | 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, | 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


IRK BEC 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., 





below £100, 


| lars, poat-free. 





ESTABLISHED 16551, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiances, when not drawn 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particu. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


. BANK. CASES FOR BINDING 
Chancery Lane, London, Half-Yearly Vols.,- 1s. Gd. each, 


CENT. INTEREST { 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 


Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST... STRAND, W.C. 
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JOHN LANES XMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


WYMPS: Fairy Tales by Evetyn Suarp. With Eight 
Coloured Illustrations by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Small 4to, Decorated 
Cover, 4s. 6d. net. 

"One of the most original of children’s books.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘‘ The most wonderful gift book of the season. This is a wonderful book— 

a very wonderful book—and parents should see that Santa Claus does not omit 

it from his stock.”—Dundee Advertiser. : : 

With a title 


THE CHILDREN. By Avice MeyngLL. 
age and cover design by Charles Robinson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* Her knowledge and her maternal love are shown in her ready entry into 

the childish state and transcript of its germinal ideas. Only deep love 

could furnish the intimate knowledge to expound them so.”—Mr. George 


Meredith in the National Review. K " 
THE GOLDEN AGE. By KennetH GRAHAME, with 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


cover design by Charles Robinson. 
(Fifth Edition. 


Mr. A. C. Swinburne in the Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘The art of writing ade- 
quately and eke children is among the rarest and most precious 
ofallarts. . . . ‘The Golden Age’ is one of the few books which are well- 
nigh too praiseworthy for praise.” 

THE CHILD WORLD: Poems. By Gaprigt Seroun. 
With over 200 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo (uniform 
with “ A Child’s Garden of Verses’’), gilt edges or uncut, 5s. net. 

P ‘‘Mr. Robinson’s illustrations are marvels of clever and careful design.”— 

icotsman. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Ropert Louis 
STEVENSON. With over 150 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [Second Edition. 

MAKE BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges or uncut, 5s. net. 


IN THE GARDEN OF PEACE, By HeELen MILMAN 
~ yor Crofton). With Twenty-four Illustrations by Edmund H. 
ew. 5s. ne’ 


POSTERS IN MINIATURE. With an Introduction by 
EDWARD PENFIELD. 250 Reproductions of the best English, French, and 
— Posters, with some Portraits of the Artists. Large crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

* Amateurs of poster art will be glad to have the book of reproductions. . . 

. . there are a number that will be new to English eyes. All the best known 

workers in this line are represented in the volume.”—Times. 

“The volume is one to keep as well as to read. It will be precious to collec- 
tors in the future as an abstract and brief chronicle of the time in popular 
amusements and popular tastes.”—Daily News. 


TOY BOOKS BY WALTER CRANE. 
MOTHER HUBBARD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing: 


I.—MOTHER HUBBARD. 
II.—THE THREE BEARS. 
III.—THE ABSURD A BC 
The three bound in one volume with a decorative cloth cover, end papers, 
and a newly-written and designed preface and title-page. 3s. 6d. net ; separ- 
ately, 9d. net each. 


’ . neers 
THIS LITTLE PIG’S PICTURE BOOK, containing :— 
I—THIS LITTLE PIG. 
Il.—THE FAIRY SHIP. 
IIL—KING LUCKIEBOY'S PARTY. 
The three bound in one volume, with a decorative cloth cover, end papers, 
~% a a and designed preface and title-page, 3s. 6d. net ; separately, 
9d. net. each. 


PICTURES OF PEOPLE. By Cuaries Dana Gipson. 
Containing 85 of Mr. Gibson’s latest Drawings, including his Studies of 
English and French Society. Oblong folio, 15s. net. 

«The American Du Maurier’ is one of the most brilliant illustrators of 
modern society now living.” —T mes. 

“ Their beauty of composition and strength of character mark the publica- 
tion as a veritable triumph. .... It may be doubted if there is another 
draughtsman who could have produced a work of like size characterised by the 
7 excellence. The album is, indeed, a thing to be prized.”—Black and 

’ hite. 

“* Among the many gift-books of the approaching Christmas season this very 
striking volume of Mr. Gibson’s Sketches should take a place second to none,” 
—Fali Mali Gazette. 

“No more pleasing Christmas present could be chosen than this album of 
‘Pictures of People.’”— Vanity Fair. 

DRAWINGS. By CHarLes DANA Gipson. 85 Large 
Cartoons. Oblong folio, 15s. net. 

“It is a beautiful volume of beautiful drawings, beautifully reproduced. 
Mr. Gibson merits the pride with which his countrymen speak ofhim. He has 
created ‘the American girl,’ and a charming creature she is. Equally at ease 
in society and street types, he doubles the parts of Du Maurier and Phil May, 
while as a depicter of the Parisian scenes amid which he has made his home he 
is at his happiest.”—Mr. Zangwill in the Pall Mall Magazine. 


IN VANITY FAIR. By A.B. WENZELL. Seventy 
beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Mr. Wenzell’s well-known Wash 
Drawings, which were done especially for this book, and will not be repro- 
duced elsewhere. In portraying fashionable society Mr. Wenzell is un- 
equalled, and his scenes at the opera, the horse show, and the theatres, as 
well as his pictures of riding, driving, and out-door life, are done with rare 
fidelity and charm, being the best artistic rendering of modern social life 
in America ever presented. Oblong folio (uniform with Mr. C. D. Gibson's 
works), 15s. net. k 

KEMBLE’S COONS. A Series of Thirty Beautiful Half- 
tone Reproductions, printed in Sepia, of Drawings of Coloured Children 
and Southern Scenes, muny of which are very droll, being the only 
Picturesque Representation of the real Southern Negro yet published. 
Drawn from life by E. W. KEMBLE. Large 4to, 5s. net. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak WALTON and 


CHARLES CoTTON. Edited by Richard Le Gallienne. With nearly 250 Illus. 
trations by Edmund H. New. Fcap. 4tvu, Decorated Cover, 15s. ret. 


NEW BALLADS. By Joun Davipson. With a Title- 
paze and Cover Design by Walter West. Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. net. 

** His new volume contains some work as strong as he has yet done. There isa 
manner in his poetry which is not to be mistaken. It bursts out at times 
into a power which few poets of our time can equal.”— Daily Chronicle. 

‘* Work as virile, as full of music, and colour, and passion as any that has 
come from his pen.”— Black and White. 

‘*In his ‘New Ballads’ one notes with pleasure a deepening and strengthen- 
ing of that virile note which made itself heard in his earlier volumes .....The 
finest and strongest work he has ever given us.”—Mr. H. D, TRAILLin the Graphic, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 








THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Contains 832 pages of interest. 
ing and useful reading, profusely Illustrated. 83., in handsome cloth, 


BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. Contains 832 pages, with many 
Coloured and Wood Engravings. 8s., in handsome cloth. 


HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rey. 
Tuomas STaNLEY Treanor, M.A, Illustrated, Fourth Edition, 3s, 6d., cloth, 


MANOR COOMBE. A Story for Girls. By Maxcarer §. 
Comrik, Author of “The Gold of That Land,” &. 2s. 6J., cloth. 


THE FIRST FALSE STEP. A Story of Schoolboy Life, 
By Rev. R. G. Soans, B.A. 23. 61., cloth. 


HESTER LAVENHAMW.,. A Story for Elder Girls. 
Author of “‘ The King’s Sword.”” 2s.6d., cloth. 


SHORT STORIES FOR BOYS. By the late Tarzror 
Baines Reep, Author of ‘‘The Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch.” 
- er ——— of St. Dominic’s,” &c. ‘* Boy’s Own Bookshelf,” No, 21, 
3. 6d., cloth, 


ENID’S UGLY DUCKLING. By Evetyn Evergrr 


GREEN and H. Louisa Beprorp. I'lustrated, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THE RICKERTON MEDAL. By Sxetron Kupporp, 
Tlustrated, 2:., cloth. 


THE SPANISH COUSIN. A Ninetcenth Century Story. 
By F. B. Forester. Illustrated, 2s., cloth. 


HOW DICK FOUND HIS SEA-LEGS. The Story of 
a Seaside Holiday. By Mary E. PaiGrave. Illustrated, 1s. 6d., cloth buards, 


DWELL DEEP; or, Hilda Thorn’s Life-Story. By the 
Author of “* Piobable Sons,” &. Illustrated, 2s., cloth. 


TEDDY’S BUTTON. By the Author of “Probable Sons.” 
Illustrated, 1s , cloth, 

40 ILLUSTRATED TALES havs just been published by 
the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London, each attractively bound in 
cloth. From 4d, to 3s, 6d, each, 

JERUSALEM IN THE TIME OF OUR LORD. A 
Cardboard Mo::el of the Walls and Gates, with large coloure’ plan of the city 
— which to erect them. A useful and interesting Sunday toy. 2s, 6d. 
in Box. 

WANTED.—Every reader of “Tue Sprcraror” to send a 
Postcard,"with name and address, to the Publisher, 56 Paternoster Row, 
London, and ask for— 


THE LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


By the 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
DECEMBER, 
Grruany’s Forrien Pourcy. By E. J. Dillon. 
Tus WORKING OF ARBITRATION. By H W. Wilson. 
ANATOLE France. By Yetta Blaze de Bury. 
Tue EpvucaTIOn BILL FROM THE OLD NONCONFORMIST STANDPOINT, 
H. M. Bompas, Q.C. 
TurkisH GuILps. By Constance Sutcliffe. 
Youre Turkey. By Karl Blind. 
A Page FROM THE Diary oF a Lotus Eater. By E. F. Benson. 
Omar Kuayyam. By James A. Murray. 
Tue IMPENDING FaMINE IN INDIA, By T. M. Kirkwood. 
DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP. By E:neritus. 
Tue PROPOSED NEw GOVERNMENT OFFices’ Bv H. Heathcote Statham. 
Lrssons FROM THE AMERICAN ELEcTION, By Francis H. Hardy. 
Prince BisMARCK’S SECRET TREATY. By W. 





By 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFORD, 
Contains 
A LONG COMPLETE NOVEL, by 
CLaRK RUSSELL, 


Entitled 
A TALE OF TWO TUNNELS, 


FIVE SHORT STCRIES, by 
S. L. Macrnrosu, 0. Epwarps, A. ADamsS MantIN, FRED WaIsHaw, and 
KOBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 1896. Price 2s, 6d. 








ConTENTS. 


1, Episopes OF THE MONTH. 
2. THe PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST— ar 
I, ALTGELD oF ILuiNoIs. By F. F. Browne (Editor ‘‘ The Dial, 
Chicago). 
II. Nores on THE Currency QursTion. By Senator Chandler. 
3. CuurcH ReForm. By A. G. Boscawen, M.P. 
. DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS AND THE GOVERNMENT. By Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkinson, M.A., F.s.S. 
Lorp LEIGHTON’s SKETCHES. By Mrs. Russell Barrington. 
LUANTHONY ABBEY AND Two oF ITs Priors. By A. U, Benson. 
A GUESS AT THE ORIGIN OF Hamtet. By Hon. and Kev. Arthur Lyttelton. 
Tue NaTIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. By W. F. Bailey. 
‘Sue FUNCTIONS OF A GOVERNOR-GENERAL. By Hon. W. P. Reeves (Agent- 
General for New Zealand). 
REGISTERED FRIENDLY SOCIETIES FOR WomMEN. By Miss Haldane. 
Some REMARKS ON MODERN Nurses. By One of hemrelves. 


Pr YS 
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— 
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.- 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Illustrated Christmas List Post-free on Application. 


Works by the late 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


POEMS. Collective Edition in 2 vols. Fifth Edition, 
fcap svo, 93. 


PRINCIPLE IN ART. Second Edition, fceap. 8vo, 5s. 
THE ROD, THE ROOT, AND THE FLOWER. F cap. 8vo, 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Seventh Edition, feap. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE UNKNOWN EROS, AND OTHER POEMS. Third 


Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOW I MANAGED AND WORKED MY ESTATE. 


Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





LAST PUBLISHED WORK BY THE LATE 
SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.B.S. 


BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION : 


Function and Limits. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The volume comes like oil on these troubled waters. He has held himself 
aloof from the covtroversies; he is known to all as a humanitarian of the 
homapitarians, the inventor of the lethal chamber, the advocate of euthanasia, 
avd a lifelong worker on anesthetics; while among the scientific men he has 
won a high p by intricate and valuable scientific work.”—Saturday Review, 


its 





NEW VOLUMES OF 


The Ex-Libris Series. 


Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 


THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION 
BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. By Watrer Crane. 
numerous Reproductions. Imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d. net. 


[Ready next week. 
FRENCH BOOK-PLATES. By Watrer 


Hami.ton, Chairman of the Council of the Ex-Libris Society. 
New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. With 
nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 8s.6d.net. [Ready. 


OF 


With 





The Connoisseur Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. Being a History 
and Description of the Arts of Pictorial Woodcutting and 
Colour Printing in Japan. By Epwarp F. Stranaz, M JS. 
With 8 Coloured and about 80 Black-and-White Illustrations. 

[Ready next week. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE HOUSE. By Rosamunp 


Marriotr Watson. With numerous Illustrations. 
[Ready next week. 


*,* These essays on the furnishing and decoration of the 
home, which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette under the heading 
of “ ‘l'he Wares of Autolycus,” have been revised and extended by 
the Author, and are here supplemented by many illustrations 
from the Loan Collection at Bethnal Green, the South Kensington 
Museum, and elsewhere. 





500 copies, medium 4to, £3 3s. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE CENTURY. 


Being a Collection of Portraits and Sketches by Mr. Rupour 
Leumann. Edited, with Introduction and Short Biographical 
Notices, by H. C. Mariturer. With 12 Photogravures and 
about 70 Facsimile Reproductions in Half-tone, some of them 
printed in Colours, and all executed and printed by the Swan 
Electric Engraving Company. The Letterpress printed by 
the Chiswick Press. 

“The collection has more than sufficient interest to make a volume of reproe 
Aucti ns, such as Messrs. Bell have just published under the title of ‘ Men and 
Women of the Century,’ extremely welcowe.””—Times, 

‘This handsome quarto, in which we have in photogravure plates of paintings 
and facsimiles of the drawings, some eighty portraits of more or less distin- 
guished persons who have sat to Mr. Lehmann in the course of bis long career.”” 

—Daily News, 


BELL’S LITTLE MONOGRAPHS. 
FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
INTAGLIO ENGRAVING, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By Epwarp Renron, Author of “Heraldry in 


England,” &c. With numerous Illustrations of Gems and 
Seals from the Earliest to the Present Time. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York St., Covent Garden. ' 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PIGCADILLY. W., LONDON. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL. 
FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of INDIA 


By Lieut.-Col. PoLtox, Author of “Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A.C. 
Corbould, Demy 8vo, 16s, J 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ The best book on big game that has been publisbed 
this season, and perhaps as good as any that has been given to the world by an 
Indian sportsman.” 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS. A 


Record of Sport and Travel. By S.J. Stonx, late Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Western Circle North-West Provinces of India. With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Obaries Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A work which will fill all lovers of sport with de- 
light—and with envy.” 


THROUGH the SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A 


Record of 4000 Miles Exploration in British Columbia and Alaska. By 
WARBURTON Pike, Author of * Barren Grounds of Canada.”” With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 
LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ The work is one of very wide scope; it includes 
numberless exciting incidents, cisplays a cultured mind, a steadfast and 
courageous nature, and is replete with most valuable information.” 





PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN’S NEW WORK. 


HABIT and INSTINCT. A Study in 


Heredity. By Professor C. Ltorp Moraay, Author of “Animal Life and In- 
telligence.” Based on the Author’s ‘‘ Lowell Lectures” in 1895-96. Demy 


8vo, 16s. 
LIVERPOOL POST.—‘' For the first time a great authority has placed the 
subject of ‘Instinct v» Human Reasoning’ on a clear and almost demonstrable 


basis.” 
NEW BOOK BY MR, CHURTON COLLINS. 


A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. Cxurtow COLLINS, 
M.A. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The idea in an admirable one and it has 
— —" carried out. The book is a valuable contribution to poetical 
rature.”” 


TWO DELIGHTFUL GIFT- BOOKS. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The PLANT LORE and GARDEN CRAFT of 


SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. Canon Extacomps, Author of “In a 
Gloucestershire Garden.” With 80 Lilustrations, handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. 


PRESENTATION EDITION OF DEAN HOLE’S FAMOUS WORK. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very 


Rev. 8S. Reryotps Hoe, Dean of Rochester. With 4 beautiful Coloured 
Plates by H. G. Moon, and Illustrations in Black and White by G. 8. Elgood, 
R.I, Handsomely bound, 102. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ‘ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street. 


Mr. Flinders Petrie’s New Publications. 











Petrie (W. M. Flinders)—KOPTOS. With 


a Chapter by D. G. Hocarts, M.A. 1 vol. 4to, 35 pp., 28 Plates (4 Photo- 
graphic), boards, 10s, 


NAQADA AND BALLAS. By W. M. 


Furpers Perri£ and Quisett, with a Chapter by F. 0. J. SpurRELL. 4to, 
79 pp., 87 Plates, boards, 25s. 

The district treated in this work is about thirty miles north of Thebes and on 
the western side of the Nile. Messrs. Flinders Petrie and Quibell give decisive 
evidence of a hitherto unknown ivvasion of Upper Egypt, which is inked with 
the prehistoric civilisation of the Mediterranean, An ample index adds greatly 
to the value of the book. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 











NOW READY, demy 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on 
the World’s History. By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


‘The book is one which will be of the utmost utility in elucidating some of the 
mysteries of the Egyptian and Israelitish History. Asacontribution to our know- 
ledge of the ancient world the book is remarkable ; as a setting forth of a newand 
startling theory with consummate skill, and apparently conclusive argument, it 
is probably unique.’—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF CHESTER 
From the Earliest Times. 
Demy 4to, with Plans and many excellent Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, £1 11s, 6d. 
A few Large-Paper Copies at £2 12s, 6d. 
By GEORGE LEE FENWICK. 


Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER, Eastgate Row. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO, 








ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.0.S., Consulting Su u to the Middlesex Hospital, &c, 
KreGaw Patt, ag > my RUBNER AND CO, 
ice 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpow, Code: Usicops. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 
GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1896. 


THE 


WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing the Reissue of 
BYRON’S PROSE and VERSE, Edited by Mr. W. E. HENLEY, in 12 vois., 
' price 5s. net each, printed by Constable, with Portraits. The First Volume, 
containing LetTrers 1804-1813, with a Portrait after Phillips, is now ready; 
the others will follow at short intervals. 
‘*,* Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-made Paper, with Portraits cn 
India Paper, limited to 150 copies for Great Britain, at Six Guineas net. This 
Edition is sold in sets only, subscriptions for which are now being taken, 


MEISSONIER: his Life and his Art. 


‘By VatiEry ©. ©. GrkEaRpD. Translated by Lady Mary Loyp and Miss 
FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 3S Full-page Platesin Colourand Photogravure, 
and 200 Text Iilu-trations, 36s, net. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Japanese vellum, limited to 100 
numbered and signed copies, with a duplicate set of the Photogravure Plates on 
India paper in a separate portfolio. £6 63. net. 

Morning Post.—“‘In this magnificent volume the crafts of photogravure and 
other methods of reproduction, printing, and binding, are combined in their 

;bighest excellence.” 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: their Story 


and Structure. 
By Sir James D. Mackenzie, Bart. 
the Queen. With 40 Fuil-page P: 
Plans. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £ . bet. 
_j; Pall Mall Gazette.—*Ne work has hitherto appeared dealing with this 
fascinating ‘subject that can apprcach these samptnous volumes in accuracy, 
“erudition, or pictorial ornamett.” 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 


By Atzert D. Vanpam, Author of “An Englishman in Paris.” 
78. 6d. net. 
‘' St. James’s Gazette.—"* Contains some capital stories. There are anecdotes on 
yvery page, and a dull chapter is not to be found in the book, which is very 
lively reading throughout.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 


By Fexix Doszois. With 153 Illustrations from Photograpks and Drawings 
made on the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gazettc.—“ The excellence of the narrative, the style, the information, 
and the illustrations make this the most important book of travel that has 
appeared for many a day.” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 


By Yves Le QuerRDEC. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


By FraNcIs DE PRESSENSE. 1 vol. crown Svo, 5s, 


THE POETRY OF PATHOS AND DELIGHT. 


‘' From the Works of Coyenrry Patmorr, Passages Selected bv Mrs. 
MEYNELI. With Portrait afer J. 8. Surgent, A.R.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s.; 


Dedicated by permission to her Majesty 
lates, 160 Text I)lustrations, and many 






1 vol., 





Fiction. 
THE Novel of the Mutiny. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “‘The Potter’s Thumb.” 1 vol., 6s. Third Edition. 
‘Pall Mall Gazette.—* Mrs. Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on his own ground, 
India. She has written a fine novel. Books like this areco rare that it is difficult 
to welcome them too warmly,” 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooxs, 


Author of ‘*A Superfluous Woman.” 3 vols., 15s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Miss Brooke has given us a story in which our interest grows, 
becomes al sorbing, and is fast held until the last word upon the last page.” 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry James. 


2 vols., 10s. net. 
_ Times.—“ Mr, Henry James is not an author who usually keeps a reviewer 
sitting up to unnatural hours, but in‘ The Other House’ he has achieved this 
degree of absorbing interest. He has a story to tell, and how well he tells it !”” 


McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. By 


M. Hamitton, Author of ** A Self-denying Ordinance,” &c. 1 vol., 6s. 


CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adventures. 


By Cuaupr Rees. 1 vol., 6s. 
Glasgow Herald.— As interesting as it is curious. Itis told with much power 
and contains the best account of Chinese thought and habits that we have met 
with in a novel.” , 


ANDRIA. By Percy Wuirr, Author of 


“Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol., 6s, 
Daily Graphic.—* A worthy enccessor to ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin’ and that caustic 
study, ‘Corruption.’”’ 


An Illustrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s Annowncements on 
application. é 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 


SOME FAIR HIBERNIANS: being an 


Account of some Notable Irish Women, By Frances A. Grrarp, Author of 
“ Angelica Kauffman,” “Some Celebrated Beauties of the Last Century,” &, 
With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, some of the former being 
now reproduced for the first time. Contents: Mrs. Jordan—Lady Anne and 
Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick—Sarah Curran—Anne, 0 of Charl ae 
Mary, Countess of Leitrim—Mrs. Ohenevix Trench—Lola Montez, and many 
others. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 21s. 


THE DEVIL IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA: 


a Succinct Account of, Demonology in England and America. With 47 
Illustrations reproduced from Old Drawings, many of them very curious, 
By Joun AsutTon, Author of ‘Social England under the Regency,” && 
1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, [Now ready, 
“ Contains many interesting accounts of the Devil’s appearance in this country, 
and ends up with a learned excursus on witchcraft ’—Daily News, 








NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON WHITAKER. 


THE ROYAL PRIESTHOOD AND ITs 


OFFERING : Simple Instructions before and after Confirmation, By G. H. 
WuitTakeER, Canon of Truro. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, ls. 6d, 
[Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER IN NOVA SOOTIA, 


WAY DOWN EAST. By J. R. Hurcuiy- 


son. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Novel in subject, well written, and full of quaint life and humour.” 
—St. James's Gazette, 


A SCOTTISH STORY OF FARMHODSE LIFE. 


THE STORY OF BELL. By L. Brits 


DaLzIEL. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

“The farm-folk-and the. minister’s daughter are life portraitures. Bell is a 
capital study, and ‘the story is of well-sustained interest.”—Scotsman. 

“We are spared language that demands a glossary, and there is no trail of the 
kailyard across the pages,’’--Manchester Guardian. 





A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


THE MEN OF HARLECH: a Romance of 


the Wars of the Roses. By Wirt GeRaRE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
‘No rightly-constituted boy will be able to withstand the appeal that this 
book will make to his love of battle and plunder and thrilling escapade.” 
—Literary World. 
**The man who can describe a fight a1 Mr. Gerare can describe it is a distinct 
gain and a man worth knowing in literature.””—National Observer. 
‘A book above the common. ‘Mr. Gerare describes a battle with great power.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


A STORY OF THE NEMESIS OF A CLERICAL FRAUD, 


HIS COUSIN’S WIFE. By “ Atva.” 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
‘* Exceptionally clever and ingenious. The story will be read with pleasure by 
all who have preserved a natural taste for sweet and wholesome fiction.” 
— Scotsman, 
“‘ The book is a gocd and a strong novel, and deserves to be widelv read” 
— Daily Chronicle. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE. 
By J. $. 


AT THE GATE OF THE FOLD. 


Friercuer, Author of ‘When Charles the First was King," &c. 1 vol. crow 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
“ As bright an idyllic a story as we have read for a long time.” 
—Puall Mall Gazette, 
“ Told-with admirable sincerity and simplicity.”—Daily Telegraph. 


1 vol. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE PILGRIM CHILD. By Turopora C. 


Evmstig, Author of “The Little Lady of Lavender,” ‘ Black Puppy,” &. 
With several Illustrations by Edith Scannell and H. L. Elmslie. 1 vol. 
imperial 16mo., gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“A really beautiful allegorical story...... The book will be precious alike to 
mothers and children...... Gracefully illustrated.”—Pall Ma!l Gazette. 
* Daintily got up, and should be popular in the school-room, its allegorical form 
making it peculiarly appropriate as a basis for religious instruction.” 
— Gentlewoman, 
** Religious teaching has seldom been put in a more winning way.’’—Scotsman, 


THE REVOLT OF THE YOUNG MAC- 


CORMACKS. By Vioter G. Finny. With 12 Illustrations and specially 
designed Cover by Edith Scannell. Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
* A piece of delicious nonsense.” —Manchester Guardian, 
‘*We can hardly imagine anything more delightful or more realistically 
amusing than this typical end-of-the-century story.”—Glasgow Daily Mail. 
“Very dainty, very dramatic, very picturesque. An ideal Christmas gift.’ 
—Irish Times. 
“There is originality and humour in this brightly and amusingly written 
story.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


‘THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN PEARL. 


By J. R. Hurcuinson. With Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 1 vol. imperial 
16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
A stirring story of adventure in Ceylon and the South Seas, 


THREE BOYS IN THE WILD NORTH 


LAND. By the Rev. Eczrton R. Young, Author of ‘‘ By Canoe and Dog 
_ Train.” With 22 Full-page and 6 smaller Itustrations from Drawings by 
J.E. Langhlip, and from Photographs. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, full 
gilt, bevelled boards, 5s, ; 
Mr. Egerton R. Young's long residence and travels among the Red Indians 
in Canada,and the North-West are already known t» thousands in this country 
and America. This volume relates the wonderful adventures of turee lads in the 
land of the Wild North Wind. 





WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN CONSTABLE, B.A. . 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN CONSTABLE, 


R.A. By C. RB. Lesturz, R.A. With 3 Portraits of Constable, and 42 Full- 
age Illustrations from Constable’s Pictures and Sketches, Edited by 
opert C. Lestiz. Demy 4to, £2 23, [ Ready. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘ Messrs. Chapman and Hall have not only done 
a service to art, but to literature also, for surely there never was a biography 
written by ove puinter of another with such exqnisite tact, good taste, and 
literary appreciation. The engravings published in the original edition have 
been reproduced in photo-mezzotint, and there are reproductions of other paint- 
ings and drawings, makiug forty-two illustrations in all. The book is tastefully 
printed and bound, and is a very desirable possession for every lover of Con- 
stable’s work.” 








HARRY DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 
THE NEW SIBER'!A: being an Account of a Visit to 


the Penal Island of Sakhalin and Political Prisons and Mines of the Trans- 
Baikal District, Eastern Siberia. By Harry De Wrypt, F.R.G.S., Author 
of **From Pekin to Calais by Land,” &c. With Appendix, Map, and 57 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, 
Mr. De Windt is the only Englishman (or other foreigner) who has been 
anted permission to travel on, and have free run of, a Russian convict ship, to 
visit the prisons in the interior of the Island of Sakhalin, or to freely associate 
with political exiles, actually undergoing imprisonment at the mines of Nert- 
chinsk. 


With an Introduction by #. Onslow Ford, R.A. In 8 Parte, at 23. 6d. each. 
Part I. Now Ready. 


THE HORSE IN ART AND NATURE. By Cecil Brown, 
M.A. Copiously Illustrated. 

Mr. Brown de-cribes and depicts the various breeds of horse in action and re- 
pose, With separate studies of the muscles and the skeleton. The work is 
thoroughly practical and shows the horse a3 he really is, not as he is too often 
represente/ in conventional art. The work will be invaluable to every artist and 
to every horse lover. 











8. BEATTY-POWNALL. 
A BOOK OF SAUCES. By S. Beatty-Pownall, Superin- 


tendent of the Culinary Department of the Queen newspaper. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 
This little book contains recipes for the making of upwards of three hundred 
sauces and garnishes, both English and French, besides other information in- 
valuable to English cooks. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE DOCTRINES OF THOMAS 


hae "aaa : being Select2d and Arranged Passages from his Works. Crown 

5oV0, 0% 

= Infinite labour and deep thought must have been bestowed on the work. The 
reward is found in its entire success. The effect is unique and brilliantly suc- 

cessful. Itisasif we had Carlyle’s great mind arranged and catalogued for 
aference.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 


CHAPMAN’S DIAMOND LIBRARY OF OLD AND MODERN ENGLISH 
LILERATURE, 

This Library consists of a series of duodecimo volumes, on the best paper, and 
printed with the utmost care from a new fount of type specially designed and cut 
for this series, The volumes will contain masterpieces of English e!assic litera- 
ture, edit«d by known writers, and, from time to time, short works by modern 
authors. Hach volume wiil be illustrated by three carefully-executed woud 
engravings from drawings by eminent artists. In illustrated paper wrapper, 
1s, Gd. ; in limp calf, 43, Lllustrated Prospectus on application. ; 


No. 1. 
A COLLECTION OF OLD BALLADS. Collected and 
Edited by ANDREW LanG. With Preface and Notes. [arly in December, 
Other Volumes in the press. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 
Edited by H. D. Trarit, D.C.L, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. VolumeII. With Three 
Photogravare Portraits. Square crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. each volume, [This day, 
Other Volumes at Regular Intervals. 
*,* A Full Descriptive Prospectus on Application. 


A NEW EDITION OF DICKENS’S WORKS. 
“TH GADSHILL EDITION,” Edited by Anprew Lana, 
In 30 volumes, square crown Svo, 63 each, 

All the orginal plates of Cruikshank, Seymour, and Hablot Browne will he 
given, chiefly from unused duplicate plates in very fine condition in the 
possession of the publisbers, In some of the later works, where the artists are 
not so c.o-ely connected in public estimation with the author, new illustrations 
will be employed, 

Mr. Ancrew Lang bas undertaken the Editorship of the volumes, and will 
wr te a General introduction, which will appear in the first volume, and will also 
coutr:bure Frelares to each work, and some Notes, 

‘Lue voiumes will be printed on antique wove paper, from a new fount of type 
specially ca-t for the edition. \ 

A full descriptive Prosp<ctus will shortly be ready, and can be had on applica- 


~— The First_ Volumes will be 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 40 Illustrations by 
Seymour and Phiz, and Introduction and Notes by ANDREW Lana. 2 vols. 
BRA Was is €or [Ready December 14th. 
Seven New Novels at all Libraries. 
THE WAY OF MARRIAGE. By Violet Hunt, Author of 


“A Hard Woman.” With 3 Full-page Wood Engravings, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GLEAMING DAWN: an Historical Romance. By 


James Baker, Author of * John Westacott.”' Orown 8vo, 63. [Next week. 


THE CAREER OF CANDIDA. By George Paston, 
Author of “A Study in Prejudices.” Crown Sve, 63. 

Tue Daily Telegraph says:—“ One of the most robust and refreshing‘ stories of 
ths fast-waning year. It tackles more than oue thorny social problem with 
admirable courage, and challenges Mrs. Grundy to mortal encounter, but there is 
not the least verbal offence in it, not even to the most priggish of novel readers.” 


THE STORY OF ALINE. By Mrs. Edward Ridley. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

“The novel is wonderfully accomplished and finished...... It is remarkable for 
delicacy, sclf-command, and sureness of touch, reminding us of no contemporary 
Engiisu writer.”’—British Review, ! ’ 

THE DRAGON SLAYER. By Roger Peacock, Author 


of “The Arctic Night,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A STRANGE SOLUTION. By Winifred Graham, Author 


of ‘On the Down Grade.” Crown 8vo, 63, 


WHERE THAMES IS WIDE. By Charles James, Author 


of “Turnham Green,” * The Sign of the Ostrich,” &c. Crown Svo, 6:3, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London, 





MACMILLAN & €O0.’S: NEW’ BOOKS. 


Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
FREDERICK WALKER; ARA. 


By JOHN GEORGE MARKS. 
With 13 Photogravures and 100 LIilustrations. 


DAILY NEWS,—* All who Jove Frederick Walker, and honour bis name—and 
who does not ?—will welcome this biography ot him by so competent and im- 
partial a writer ani critic as Mr. Jonn Georze Marks...... It is memoir and 
autobiography in one, and in both respects delightful, pathetic, and impressive.” 


HUGH THOMSON'S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 
JANE AUSTEN’S “EMMA.” 


With 40 Illustrations by Hoga Taomson, .. 
and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Ia cloth elegant, gilt edges, 53. In plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 














Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STORIES OF NAPLES 
AND THE CAMORRA. 


By CHARLES GRANT. ‘ 
With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 


Mr. GLapstonx writes to the publishers:—“ In all the tales'I think it most 
interesting and instructive—in the two first delightful, and extremely skilfui 
also...... Mr, Grant must have been a delightfal man.” 

TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Grant’s collection of Neapolitan sketches, or studies in fiction, 
founded on his peculiar and extensive knowiedge of the populace, is a work of 
poignant interest......Full of incident and colour......The book is one of permanens 
value.” 





PART III. NOW READY. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By’ Professor 
W. M. Stoane, Ph.D., L.H.D, Illustrated with 80 Reproductionsiof tha 
Masterpieces of Paintiny, in their Original Colours, aud 220 Fall-paze 
Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 

In 20 Parts at 4s. net each, or in 4 Vols. at 243. net each. 
Also ready, PARTS I. and II. and VOLUME IL. 
(Supplied only in sets.) 

SPECTATOR.—"In many respects the book is a really great one. It repre- 
sents enormous labour, much sound judgment, and most careful ba‘ancing with 
an impartial hand of conflicting evidence. Is is monumental in the form and 
perfection in which it is brought out.” 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! An JPuition de Lure, with 80 Fall- 
page and other Iliustrations by Caarctes E. Broce. Printed iz red and 
black, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 21s, 





ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
ON THE BROADS. By Anna Bowman Dopp, Author 


of “Cathedral Days,’’ &c. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 63. each. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. ByanOxrpBor. With 


80 Illustrations by Epmunp J. Suuiivay. : 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Wasutnaron Izvine. With 
an Introduction by Ex1zaBetH Robins Penne tu, ° [llustrated with Drawings 
of the Places mentioned by Josern PENNELL. Also a limited Edition on 
Super-royal, Hand-made paper, with 12 extra Lithographic Proofs, 42s. net, 
(250 Copies for America, and 250 for England.) 








BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ SCOTSMAN.” 
Demy 8vo, 103. net. 


AN EDITOR'S RETROSPECT. Fifty Years of News- 


paper Work. By Cuarues A. Cooper. 
DAILY NEWS,—“ He gossips in a pleasant way about an immenss number of 
people—journalists, statesmen, authors, professors—witnh whom he has fore- 
gathered in London and the provinces, and in Scotland.” ’ * 





Super-royal 8vo, 253. net. 


SCULPTURED TOMBS OF HELLAS. By Percy 


GaRDNER, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archwology and Art ia the 
University of Oxford. With 30 Plates and 87 Engravings in'the Text. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


RICH AND POOR. By Mrs. Beznarp Bosanquet. 


1 





Vol. V., Completing the Work, Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With Critical 
Introductiors by Various Writers and General Introductions to each Period. 
Edited by Henry Cratx, C.B. 

Vol. V. NINETEENTH CENTURY. Containing, amongs‘ others, 
Selections trom the Writings of Scott, Lamb, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Thackeray, Charles Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, 
Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Edward Freeman, 
John Richard Green, Walter H. Pater. ! 





Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MARKETABLE 
MARINE FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. Prepared by order of 
the Council of the Marine Biological Association, especialiy for the use of 
those interested in the sea-fishing industry, by J. T. Cunninauam, M.A, 
Naturalist on the Staff of the Marine Biological Station. With Preface by 
Professor E. Ray Langestee, M.A., LL.D. Llustrated. 


MACMILLAN and. CO, (Limited), London, 
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Price 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1896. 


(THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “THE ART JOURNAL.”) 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
MARCUS STONE, R.A. 


By ALFRED LYS BALDRY. 


WITH FOUR FULL-PAGE PLATES SEPARATELY PRINTED— 
A PRIOR ATTACHMENT.—Full-page Photogravure. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART.—Full-page Plate, printed in tint. 
IN LOVE.—Full-page Plate, printed in tint. 
EDWARD II. AND PIERS GAVESTON.—Full-page Line Engraving. 
And over SIXTY OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, including “A HONEYMOON,” “ AN OFFER 
OF MARRIAGE,” “A PEACEMAKER,” “BRIGHT SUMMER,” “ WATT DISCOVERING THE CON- 
DENSATION OF STEAM,” “A REVERIE,” “ON THE ROAD FROM WATERLOO TO PARIS.” 
EDITION DE LUXE, printed entirely on Japan paper, and limited to 
250 Copies, handsomely bound, price 12s. 6d. net. 





Each purchaser of THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1896 is entitled to 
claim a copy of the large Etching (about double the size of a page 
of the Graphic), by C. O. MURRAY, of 


THE CONVALESCENT, 
After L. ALMA TADEMA, B.A., 


On payment of 2s., together with Voucher inserted in Volume. Voucher and 
remittanee to be sent to the Publishers before June 30th, 1897. 


Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME 


FOR 1896. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations and Full-page Etchings and Photo- 
gravures after the following Eminent Artists :— 


Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.; PETER GRAHAM, R.A.; J. MACWHIRTER 
R.A.; A.C. GOW, R.A.; J. M. SWAN, A.R.A.; STANHOPE FORBES. ARA.. 
DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A.; J. P. HESELTINE; FRANK STERNBERG, P. A. J. 
DAGNAN BOUVERET; JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE. ai iti 





Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL ANNUALS, 


CONTAINING THE LIVES AND WORKS OF 


Marcus Stone, R.A. Luke Fildes, R.A. Briton Riviere, R.A. 
W. Holman Hunt. Hubert Herkomer, R.A. Sir E. Burne-Jones. 
G. F. Watts, R.A. 


With 17 Full-page Etchings and Engravings, and about 350 Illustrations in the Text. 





A FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK, 


READY SHORTLY, demy 4to, cloth, 5s, 


THE QUARTO. Winter Number. An Artistic, Literary 
and Musical Quarterly for 1896. With a Full-page Photozravure of “ The Salutation of Beatrice,” a! 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI; an Original Etching by D. Y. CAMERON, R.P.E.; a Lithograph b 
JOSEPH PENNELL; and Full-page Reproductions of Drawings by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, P “ag 
G. F. WATTS, R.A., FRANK POTTER, H. TONKS, T. ©. GOTCH, CYRIL GOLDIE, ALFRED 
JONES, HARRINGTON MANN, Miss SYRETT, and Miss MATTHEWS, The Number contains 
Articles on “ Winifred Matthews,” by Professor FRED BROWN; “The Poor Little naa & 
GLEESON WHITE; “Staircases,” by T.G, JACKSON, R.A. ;_ ** Sidney Lanier and his Poetry,” tien 
W. GARRETT HORDER; “ Robert Browning’s Influence on his Wife’s Poetry,” by the Rev. ; ALFR ED 
HOLBORN, &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s, 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. By 


M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire, Author of “*The Ouse,” “Round a 
With Mustrations by the Author. 


A. J. Foster, 


ut the Crooked Spire,” &, 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS, 
Imperial 16mo, with 8 Full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each, 
STELLA’S STORY: a Venetian Tale. By Dantzy 


Dax, Author of “ The Village Blacksmith,” “‘ The Little Doctor,” &c. 
“* Well printed and well illustrated...... A very pretty etory of Venice and England.”—Spectator, 


THE ROMANCE OF MARY SAIN. By ©. i. 


Cocuran Patrick. 
“The story is one of great interest, and the depiction of character and the working ont of incidents are 
skilfully done.”—Glasgow Herald, 





London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST, 


NEW EDITION (22nd), 80th Thougand, cap. 8yo, 
cloth, giltextra, price 5s. Handsomely printed in 
red and black. Revised throughout, 


WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 


of. By ‘‘CavenpDIsH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET, 
NEW EDITION (9th), cap. 8vo, cloth, giit 
price 5s. Handsomely printed in red ond back 
PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treati 
on the Game, by “ CavENDIsH.” Teative 





NEW EDITION (4th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt ext: 
Greatly Enlarged and "Revised throughout, price 5a” 


ECARTE, LAWS of. Adopted by 


the Portiand and Turf Cluts. Witu a Treatise 
on the Game, by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price, 10s, 6d, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, ex- 


Champion. Edited by ‘ CAVENDISH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrat ons. 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Handsomely printed in red and black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and the UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “ CavennisH.” 


CARD GAMES by “Cavendish.” 
Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo). POCKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand, 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique, 
scarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial). Spoil- 
Five. Calabraseila, Sixty-Six. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s. 


PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams. By ‘ CavENDISH.” 
Handsomely printed in red and black. 














THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price ls, 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Cinbs, With 
a Guide to the Game, by ‘‘ CavenpIsH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6), 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cuay. 





2. 


price 3s. 6d, 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 


Potr, F.R.S. An Es-ay on the Sc’entise and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
*WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


SIXTH EDITION, cap. cloth, gilt extra, 





SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price ls. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS of. Adopted by 


the Portland and Tart Clubs; ana a Guide 10 
the Game, by “ Boaz.” 


HOMO, GUIDE to. By Henry J. 


WeinTz. An Awusing and Jutelleciua! Game 
for Two, played on a Draught-board. With 
pieces, price is, 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSKD DIARIES, PORLABLE DIAKIES 
OALENDARS, &c., for 1897, in great varicty, may 
now be had of all Bookse!lers and Stationers. Als», 
“FINGER,” “THUMB,” & “ PALM”’-SHAPED 
DIARIKS, in neat cases. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 
ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 
The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 

MIND-WANDERING CURED. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 

Hands mely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospec:us, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FRER. Ad- 
dress, A, LOISKTTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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FLLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now ready, in large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, tastefully Illustrated, price 15s. ; 
Large-Paper copies, £2 2s, net. 
A SUMPTUOUS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 


By WILLIAM BLADES, 
Author of “ The Life and Topography of William Caxton,” &. 





Contents, 
Fire aNpD WATER. OTHER VERMIN, IGNORANCE. 
Dust aND NEGLECT. BooxkBINDFRS. CoLLEcTorsS. 
THE BooxwoRM. Gas aND Heat. SERVANTS AND CHILDREN. 


“Mr. William Blades’s delightful volame, ‘ The Enemies of Books,’ has taken 
its proper place as one of the very, if not one of the hundred, ‘best books’ for 
book-lovers.”—Publishers’ Circular. ae sit 

«When we recently re-read it we put it down with a vivid sense of the injury 
wronght by the enemies of books, but we almost forgave our enemies for the 
pleasure the story of their naighty deeds had given us,”—Antiquary. 

“To those who have not read‘The Enemies of Books,’ we can only say that. 
there is in store for them a treat, the pleasure of which they cannot anticipate.” 

—Printers’ Register. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 
Hoth, price 4s. 6d.; Roxburghe half-morocco, 7s. 64.; Large Paper, £1 1s. net. 


THE LITERATURE OF MUSIC. By James E. 


Matturw, Author of “ A Manual of Musical History.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 
On fine paper, with rough edges, at 6s. per vol.; on fine paper, bound in 
Roxburgte, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. net; Large-Paper copies (50 only), on hand- 
made paper and bound in Roxburyzhe, with gilt top, 21s. net. 


ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS. Their Development 


and History. By KR. A.S. Macavister, M.A., Member of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland. 


In crown 4to, bound in cloth, gilt top, price 12s. 6d. 


LIGHT FROM THE LAND OF THE SPHINX. With 
Illustrations from the Monuments. By H. Forses WiTHERBY. 
“Mr. Witherby has shown caution as well as diligence in bringing tozether the 
lights and sidelights furnished by Egyptological research.” —Christian, 
“ A book at once educational, instructive, and entertaining.” 
— Western Daily Mail, 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW WELSH STORY. 
Handsomely printed and bound, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


GWEN AND GLADYS. A Story of Old Welsh Village 


Life. By Wititiam Rees, D.D. (Gwilym Hiraethog). Translated from the 
Welsh by W. Rexs Evans. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A MIXED WORLD. A Novel. By Adolphus Pohl, 


Author of “Thomas Brown’s Will.” 
“The story is a good one, but the chief charm is in the splendid little character 
studies with which it abounds, and the smart way in which the writer preseuts 
she truest social difficulties.”"— Western Daily Mercury. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MOSES GRIMSHAW. A Story of Lancashire Life. 


By Norman Povutton. 
“The story is well told, prominence being given to those traits in the character 
of Moses which account for his success in life.”’"— Western Morning News. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


TALES OF BLACK COUNTRY LIFE. By David 
OBBS. 


“What has been called the ‘ literature of locality’ receives a pleasing addition 
in‘ Tales of Black Country Life,’ by David Hobbs. These tales may be com- 
mended as an interesting presentation of the work'ng class among our Scottish 
ironfields,”—Dundee Advertiser. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, price 5s. 


NORSE TALES AND SKETCHES. By Alexander L. 


KIELLAND, Translated by Ropert L. Cassie. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6:., Illustrated. 


PRINCES THREE AND SEEKERS SEVEN. 


Four 
Fairy Tales by Mary CoLquuoun. Illustrated by Emily Barnard. 

“There are enchantment and delight in these simply told tales for little 
readers, Miss Oolquhoun knows the precise measure of the comprehension of 
those for whom she writes, and she does not _overtax it. The illustrations, by 
Emily Barnard, are pretty drawings.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 5:. net; Large-Paper copies, 15s, net. 


THE SCALES OF HEAVEN: Poems, Narrative, 


Legendary, and Meditative, with a few Sonnets. By Freperick Lane- 
BRIDGE. 

“The manly and cheerful spirit that animates the poems is in refreshing con- 
trast to the dreariness that darkens so much modern verse on similar subjects. 
The book will_be read with interest by all lovers of serious poetry.”’—Scotsman, 

crown 8vo, parchment cover, price 3s, 6d. 


In 
LEAVES IN THE WIND. By Anthony C. Deane, 


Author of ‘* Holiday Rhymes,” “ Frivolous Verses,” &c. 





wn 8vo, handsomely bound, price 43. 6d. 


In cro 
MEETINGS AND PARTINGS. With other Verses 


aud Translations. By E. C. Ricketrs (CornkELIA WALLace), Author of 
2 ‘Flowers: a Phantasy,” and “Mountain Monarchs.” 
The book throughout is gracefully written, and with a noticeable skill in 
versification.”— Scotsman, 


In crown 8vo, CHEAP EDITION. price 2s. 64. 


DRIFTING THROUGH DREAMLAND. A Volume of 


Poems by T. E. Ruston. 
“ Onr highest ambition we fancy attained, the poor man has riches galore, 
We think that the haven of rest has been gained, though round us the breakers 
may roar,” 
“*Rattling’ good pieces of the ‘rattling’ kind, It goes witha swing that is 
very pleasant.”—Literary World. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 9s. 


OUR SEVEN HOMES. 


Autobiographical Reminiscences of the late Mrs. Rundle Charles, 
Author of “ The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 
With Portraits, 





JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WORK OF THE 
CHURCH IN LONDON. 


I, EAST LONDON, by the Bisuor or Stepney. 
II. WEST LONDON, by the BisHor oF MarLBoROVGH. 
IIt. SOUTH LONDON, by the BisHor or SoutHwark. 
IV. LONDON OVER THE BORDER, by the Lorp Bisxor or St. ALBANS. 
With an Introduction by His Grace the ArcuBIsHOP (Elect) or CanTERBURY.. 


A Series of Lectures delivered in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, during the 
summer of 1896, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


NEXT WEEE, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EILEEN’S JOURNEY: 


A True History in Fairyland for Children and Young Readers. 


By ERNEST ARTHUR JELF. 
With Illustrations. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR. 
WORKS BY H. C. BARKLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ Between the Danube and the Black Sea.” 
NEXT WEEE, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. each. 


MY BOYHOOD. 4A Story Book for Boys 


With Illustrations, 


STUDIES IN THE 
ART OF RAT-CATCHING. 


With Portrait and I!lustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


COMMON THOUGHTS ON SERIOUS SUB- 


JECTS. Addresses to the Elder Students of the Rajkumar College, Katty- 
war. By the late CHesTeR MACNAGHTEN, M.A. Edit-d, with an Intr- 
ductory Memoir, by Ropert WHITELAW, Master at Rugby School. 











Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


SOPHOCLES: the Seven Plays in English 


Verse. By the Rev. Lewis CampBet., M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Profe-sor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews, and Hon, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. New Edition, Revised. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY, 


P.C., K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime Minister at the Court of Morocco, 
Based on his Journals and Correspondence. 
With a Preface by 
General Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON, K.C.M.G. 
** A book worthy of its theme. Not only does it set forth the facts of his life, 
and reveal his strong and attractive character, but it also gives a clear insight 
into the affairs of the country in which he played so notable a part.”—Standard. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 14s, 


THE LIFE OF BRIAN HODGSON. By 
Sic Wituiam W. Honter. K.C.S.1. 

“The volume, which contains several portraits of its subject, is written with 

knowledge, tact, and skill, and will at once take a permanent place in the litera- 

ture of Anglo-Indian biography.”—Globe. 


With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of 


Climbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Central 
Japan. By the Rev. WALTER WEsTON, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Alpine 
Club; late British Ci aplain, Kobe, Japan. 
“The best book of travel I have seen for manv a long day is Mr. Weston’s 
account of his mountaineering excursions.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 1lés. 


THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD 


BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1860-1871. 
Edited by George EpEN MaRkINDIN, 
“Lord Blachford’s letters form a perfectly delightful volume. It is long since- 
a book of equal interest has appeared...... Mr. Marindin has done his work with. 
rare discretion and tact.””—Academy. 





SEOOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal 


Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the American Oivil War. 
By Tuomas E. Tartor. With an Introduction by JuLian Consett. Illus- 
trations by R. T. Pritchett, and Maps, 
“*One’s blood tingles with excitement at the reading of this adventurous story, 
—the story of how Mr. Taylor, who commenced life as a Liverpool clerk, and 
started on his career as a supercargo, ran the blockade no fewer than twenty- 
eight times.”—Sketch. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. WM.yBLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE EFFECT OF MARITIME 
COMMAND ON LAND CAM- 
PAIGNS SINCE WATERLOO. 

By Major C. E. CALLWELL, 8.4. 
With 7 Maps and Plans, post Svo, 6s. net. 


PROF. FRASER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 


PHILOSOPHY OF $ THEISM. 
Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures, 1895-96. Second 
Series. By AtLrexanpeR CamMpBELL Fraser, LL.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxford; Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


MIRIAM CROMWELL, ROYALIST 


a Romance of the Great Rebellion. By Dora GREENWELL 
M‘Cuzsney, Author of “ Kathleen Clare.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


POEMS. By J. B. Selkirk, Author 
of “ Ethics and A’sthetics of Modern Poetry,” “ Bible Truths 
with Shakespearian Parallels,” &c. Printed on Antique 
Paper, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Joun THeopore Merz. Vol. I. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE FLOWERING OF THE 


ALMOND-TREE, and other Poems. By Curistian Burks, 
Pott 4to, 5s. net. 


A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


THE PROVOST-MARSHAL: a 


Romance of the Middle Shires. By the Hon. Frepzrick 
Moncrerrr, Author of “The X Jewel.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
FROM BATUM TOBAGHDAD. By 
Watrer B. Harris, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 12s. 
“ Gives a lively, quick-witted, and intimate picture of a corner 
of the globe which still lies to a remarkable extent off the 
beaten track.”—Speaker. b 


SYDNEY C. GRIER’S NEW STORY. 


AN UNCROWNED KING: a 
Romance of High Politics. By Sypney C. Grigr, Author of 
“ His Excellency’s English Governess.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Thoroughly original....../ A novel of first-rate quality, brilliant 
and rapid as a drama.”—British Weekly. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 974. DECEMBER, 1896. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY. By R. D. Buacxmorz, 

Cuaps. 8-9. 
THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE MAN AT, AMNAT. By Watter B. Harris. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHINA. 
A NEW BOY IN FICTION. 
THE FOLK WHOSE VOICE WE HEAR. By Epwarp A. Irvina. 
BY THE AURELIAN WALL. By Buss Carman. 
A RAID'AMONG BOOKS. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION AS I SAWIT. ByrG. W. 
STEEVENS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LIST 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES.—New Volume, 


Edited by ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


RED DEER. 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson. 
DEER STALKING. By Cameron or LocutE.. 
STAG HUNTING. By Viscount Eseineroy, 
COOKERY. By ALexanper Innes Sgayp 


With 10 Illustrations by J. Charlton and A, Thorburn, 
Orown 8vo, 5s. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. 
(Third Series.) WILDFOWL. BySirRaura Parne-Gatwer, Bart. With 
200 Illustrations by C, Whymper, J. G. Millais, A. de Bree, and the Author 
Crown 8vo, 183, 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY, 


Examined with Reference to the Physical, Ethnographic, and Historical 
Conditions of the Provinces, chiefly on the Basis of the Revenue-Settlement 
Records and District Manuals, By B, H. BapeN-PowELt, C.{.E., Hon. M.A 
Oxon. With Map, 8vo, 163. ual 


THE SULTAN AND THE POWERS. By 


the Rev. Matcotm MacCott, M.A., Canon of Ripon. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 


delivered in Melbourne, By Irma Drerrus. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s, 6J, 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. Translated 


into Blank Verse, with some Notes. By Epwaxp Riptey, Q.C., sometime 
Fellow of All Souls Oollege, Oxford. 8vo, 14s. 
It is marked by notable qualities of scholarship, both in critical study of the 
Latin text aud in a historical study of the famous characters whom the poem 
extols.”—Scotsman, 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INCARNATION, 


with Especial Reference to the Relation between the Lord’s Divine 
Omniscience and His Human Consciousness. -By the Rev. H. C. Powstz, 
M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of Wylye, Wilts. S8vo, 16s, 


INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH of NATIONS. 


By Micuaret G. MutHatt, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, Member 
of the Committee of the British Association, Author of “ The Dictionary of 
Statistics.” Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. By Wituam 
LEIGHTON JORDAN, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, Member af the 


London Ohamber of Commerce, &c. Seventh Edition. With a Preface in 
Defence of the Silver Party in tne United States. Orown 8Vv0, 6s, 


CRAGS AND CRATERS: Rambles in the 


Island of Réunion. By Witt1am Duper Oxuiver, M.A. With.27 Llustra- 
tions anda Map. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


BICYCLES and TRICYCLES: an Elementary 


Treatise on their Design and Construction. By ArcursaLp Suarp, Whit- 
worth Scholar, Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mitglied des Vereins Deutscher Ingevienre, Instractor in Engineering Design 
at the Central Technical College, South Kensington. With 565 Illustrations, 
crown 8yvo, lds. 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 
LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. By 


W. Forneavx, F:R.G.S., Author of ‘f The Out-Door World,” “ British Butter- 
flies and Moths,” &c. With 8 Coloured Plates and 331 Illustrations in the 
Text, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: a Romance 


of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First Tsar of Russia. By Frep, Wass. 
With 12 Illustrations by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* Of all the Russian romances which Mr. Whishaw has given to the world, this, 

which has been delighting the readers of Longman's Magazine from mouth to 
month during the past year, will be accounted the most powerfal.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
DORCAS HOBDAY: a Novel. 


Roxesy. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“A very clever novel, written.in theauthor’s best style.” —Dundee Courier. 
“An exceedingly striking and interestiug story. full of lively incident and 
exciting events......The author keeps the thread of his narrative weil in hand, 
and unravels it with great skill.’"—Aberdeen Duily Free Press, 


THE RED SCAUR: a Story of Rustic Life 


in Northumberland. By P. ANDERSON GraHam, Crown 8v0, 65., 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. 


By Currmentina Brack. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson, crown 
8vo0, 63. 


LONGMAN’S: MAGAZINE. 


No. 170, DECEMBER, 1896. 8vo, 6d. 


Tur Princess Distrés. By Clementina Black. Chaps, 12-14 (Concluded.) 
Frencad anD Ena@iisH Minxes. By Mrs. Andrew Lang. 

Brrps anv Man. By W. H. Hudson. 

Tue Parise CounciLtor’s Ditemma. By Ohristopher Hare. 

Notes ON THe NaTIONAL Exuisirion at GenEvA. By Mrs, Henry Roove. 
First Days with THE Gun. By Horace Hutchinson, 

AT THs Sian or THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 











By CHARLES 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE FIRST GOMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


32 vols. demy 8vo, sold in sets only. 


This Edition is limited to 1,000 numbered and signed Sets for Sale: The first volume contains a Portrait, reproduced in Photogravure from a Drawing 
specially made for this Edition by JOHN S. SARGENT, A.B.A. 


RICHARD FEVEREL. Josr punuisuep. 
BQSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited | CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF THE WAVER- 


by AvausTIN® BIRRELL. With Frontispieces by Alex. Ansted, and a Repro- | LEY NOVELS, the favourite Edition of Sir Walter Scot i 
dedien of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Portrait. 6 vols. feap 8vo, cloth, paper | Origival Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved), In 48 vel ticks Vb y ting 
label, or gilt extra, 2s. net per vol.; also half-morocco, 33. net per vol. | paper label title, 1s. 6d, net per vol., or £3,128. the sets. Also cloth ‘gilt, gilt 
Sold in sets only. ! | top, 2s. net per vol., or £4 163. the set; and half-leather gilt, 23. 6d, net 

“Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book-lover now the vol., or £6 the set. “yc 

on the market.”—Illustrated London News. 2 . 
“We have good reason to be thankful for an edition of a very useful and | “A delightful.reprint, The price is lower than that of many inferior editions.” 
| 














attractive kind.”—Spectator. —Athenzum. 


THE NATION’S AWAKENING. By Spenser | association of this edition with Sir Walter Soott himself, should comtine mite 


Witxryson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 80 moderate a price to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that which 
“Of the highest value towards the formation of a national policy, of which | the original edition long and justly enjoyed with former generations and 
we never stood in greater need.””—Athenzum, readers.”’—Times. 





“ Deserves, in our jadgment, to be widely read and deeply pondered by British | ‘‘ This is one of the most charming editions of the Waverley Novels that we 
statesmen and politicians of all ranks and parties.”—Spectator. ' know, as well as one of the cheapest in the market.”— Glasgow Herald. 


GREEN FIRE: a Story of the Western Islands. By Fiona Mactrop, Author of “The Sin 


Eater,” ‘‘ Pharais,” ‘‘ The Mountain Lovers,” &. Crown 8vo, 68. 


“We know of no author since Sir Walter Scott that has been so eminently successful as Miss Fiona Macleod.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“There are few in whose hands the pure threads have been 60 skilfully and delicately woven as they haven Fiona Macleed’s.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The fuller revelation which we looked for from Miss Fiona Macleod’s earlier works has been amply fulfilled in this volume.”— Western Mail, 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By Georcre Merzpita. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“To say that Mr. Meredith is at. his best in ‘ The Amazing Marriage’ is to say that he has given us a masterpiece.” —Daily News, 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. By Grorce Merevits. Crown 8vo, 6s. and 3s. 6d. 
A STURDY BEGGAR and LADY BRAMBER’S GHOST. By Cuartzs Cuarrinaton, 


Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d, 
“Show Mr. Charrington possessed of an imagination and vigour that may serve him to good purpose.”’—Globe, 


THE ENEMIES: aNovel. By E. H. Coorsr, Author of “ Richard Escott,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A well-written aud interesting book.’—Manchester Courier, 
“ 4 book of considerable power.”—Manchester Guardian. 
SECOND EDITION, large demy 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir Wrttiam Martin Conway. With 100 Full-page 
Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 5 
“‘ a high place among these books of climbing which appeal to many who cannot climb, as well as to all who can, will be taken by th 
‘The Alps from Baa to End,’ Por deg f , weet y the very pleasant volume 
“There is, perhaps, not another living A!pinist—unless we except Mr. Coolidge, who contributes a valuable précis of the topography— ; 
the requisite knowledge with physical capability for the task...... Sir William Conway’s book is as vivid as it is cbarming."--Standarde y—who could hare combined 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, KNIGHT. Edited 


and profusely Illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. With a Preface by JOHN CAMERON GRANT, Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt edges, 6: 
buckram, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. » » Os 
“ 4 beautiful edition of the immortal work.”— World. 


THE ART OF FREDERICK SANDYS. Being a Description of the Artist’s Work, with many 


Illustrations and Full-page Photogravures, 200 Numbered Copies, bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. net; 5s. 6d. carriage paid; 60 Edition de L ° > 
in proof state, cloth gilt, cover designed by Fredk. Sandys, £1 1s. net, ‘ ‘ ¢ Luxe, large paper, Plates 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By Norman Gare. Profusely Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With 40 Illustrations by Helen Stratton, Imperial 


16mo, 2s. 6d.; gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 





3 also 











THE “PLEASURE SERIES” OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
AN ENGLISH GARNER. Ingatherings from our History and Literature. By Epwarp 


ARBER, F.S.A., Fellow of King’s College, London; late English Examiner at the London University, and also at the Victoria University, Manchester ; 
Emeritus Professor of English Language and Literature, Mason College, Birmingham. In 8 vols. extra crown 8vo, in a new and attractive binding, £2 the sot 
net. Any Single vol., 656 pages, may be obtained separately, 5s. net. 

“We gladly welcome a new edition of Mr. Edward Arber’s ‘English Garner,’ Vol. I., no longer semi-privately printed, but issued with the imprint of Messrs, 
Archibald Constable and Co., who will, we hope, succeed in bringing home to a wide circle the great services that Mr. Arber has been doing, for nearly thirty 
years, to the study of our older literature. Alone and unaided, he has been the pioneer of cheap and accurate reprints, and it is to him that many a young 
student has owed the opportunity of making him:elf acquainted with books like the ‘ Utopia’ and the ‘ Areopagitica.’ His collection called ‘An English Garner ’ 
is a miscellaneous gathering of short pieces in prose and verse entirely of the sixteenth century, including a complete copy of Sidney's‘ Astrophel and Stella.’ Al} 
this can be had, well edited, well printed, and well bound, for the price of 5s,”’— Times, 


THE ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. Sixteen Parts are now published, in cloth boards, 


£21s, Any Part may be obtained separately. 


ENGLISH REPRINTS. Thirty Parts are now published in cloth boards, £21s, 6d. Any 


Part may be obtained separately. ‘ : 
Catalogue on Application. 





BOTANICAL MICROTECHNIQUE. A Handbook of Methods for the Preparation, Staining, 


and Microscopical Investigation of Vegetable Structures, By Dr. A. ZIMMERMANN, Privatdocent in the University of Tubingen. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
Translated from the German by JAMES ELLIS HUMPHREY,S.D. With over 60 Illustrations and Diagrams, 


THE TRUE GRASSES. By Epvarp Hacker. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Translated from 


“Die Natirlichen Pflansenfamilien,” by F. LAMSON-SCRIBNER, of the University of Tennessee, U.S.A.. and E, A, SOUTHWORTH. With cver 90 
Illustrations and Diagrams, and a Voluminous Glossary of Technical Terms. 








.2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO-S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY sketched 
BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


A SELECTION of OVER ONE HUNDRED PICTURES of 


Oblong 4to, handsomely bound. 


the FINEST WORK of the LATE MR. DU MAURIER 


OVER 600,000 COPIES OF MR. DU MAURIER’S NOVELS HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


TRILBY. By Georcz Du Maurier. 


PETER IBBETSON. By Gerorce Du Mavrisr. 


Illustrated throughout by the Author. 


Cloth gilt, 6s, 
Illustrated throughout by the Author. 


Cloth gilt, 63. NOTE.—A few copies of the original Ilustrated Edition, in 2 vois., price #1s., may still be had. 





SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? 


The Traditional Story Tested by Original Evidence. 


“ A very notable book.”"—Leader in Daily Chronicle. 
“ Remarkably interesting book; full of curious matter and careful research. 
«minster.”—Leader in Daily News. 


By JOHN GERARD, S.J. Illustrated, 6s. 


Excellen‘ly illustrated, with plans and pictures of the old buildings in West- 


‘* A volume which is of the greatest possible interest. The author deserves the highest credit for the skill with which he handles his materials, and also the utte 
.sbsence from his pages of anything like religious animus. There is not a word which might shock the susceptibilities of the tenderest Protestant.””—Scotsman, , 
‘‘ Father Gerard has succeeded in creating a strong case of suspicion that the Government nursed, if they did not originate, whatever conspiracy there wag 


He has produced a very interesting book, which deserves the attention of all historians who have, with greater or less qualifications, accepted 


of the Gunpowder Treason.”’—Spectator. 


** The work must certainly be recognised as a remarkably interesting collection of historical documents, 


the ordinary version 


and as @ series of well-reasoned comments upon an 


alleged conspiracy, which has in it all the elements of sensational romance.”—Daily Mail. 





NOW READY. 


ALONE IN CHINA. By Jutian Ratpx. With 62 exquisite Illustrations by C. D. 


Weldon. Crown 8vo, ornamental cloth, 6s. 


Mr. Ralph went to China during the War to study the people and their ways in the interior, away from the treaty ports and the influences of Western 
1. 


civilisation. What he saw and learne 


he has cast in the attractive form of fiction, to vary the usual method of a book of travel. 





NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812. By 
James Barnes. Richly Illustrated in Colour, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 


21s. 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. By 
Pouttner BicEtow, B.A. Illustrated with Drawings by R, Oaton Wood- 
ville, together with Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., 21s. 

“The story of Prussia’s deep humiliation, and of the re-awakening of that 
patriotic enthusiasm in the German nation which contributed so much to the 
tinal downfall of Napoleon, is no new subject ; but it has never been told with more 





simplicity, force, or unobtrusive picturesqueness than in these two volumes.” 
—Daily News, 


WITH THE JUNGLE FOLK: an Account of Burmese 
Village Life. By E.D,Cumine. Illustrated by a Nati ist. 
cloth yilt, 10s, 6d. ee 
“Every one interested in Greater England should read Mr, Cuming’s 


fascinating book upon one of England's richest possossions,” 
CHEAPER EDITION, WITH SEVEN ADDITIONAL POEMS, 


THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. Roumanian Folk- 


Songs. Second Series. Collected from the Peasants by H&Liwe Vacaresco, 
Translated by Carmen Sytva and ALMA STRETTELL. Crown svo, cloth 
ornamental, 5s. (Uniform with 5s, Edition of the First Series, a SECOND 
EDITION of which will be ready immediately.) 





NOTE.—Hundreds of Thousands 


of these Novels have been Sold. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


AUTHOR’S UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION. With Frontispiece Etchings, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 


** Thomas Hardy is at the summit of British novelists. His brilliant triumphs in fiction have fairly raised him to this position.’’—Fortniyhtly Review. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

TWO ON A TOWER. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
THE WOODLANDERS. 

DESPERATE REMEDIES. 





THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
A LAODICEAN, 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
WESSEX TALES. 

JUDE THE OBSCURE. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED. 


[Shorély, 





LATEST 


By ArtrHur Paterson, 
Crown 8vo, buckrawm, 63. 


° ’ 
FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE. 
Author of ‘‘ A Man of His Word.” 
“ Full of interest of the breathless, soul-stirring sort, so that the reader hurries 
along from page to page eager for each succseding chapter.”—Speaker. 


A VENETIAN LOVE STORY. By Brancue Lortvs 
TottENHaM. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 

“ Miss ‘Yettenham writes with an intimate knowledge of the beautiful city in 
‘the water, having spent a considerable time in Venice of late years. Her stories 
are always fresh and powerful, and this one likely to excel all others in 
popularity.”—Gentlewoman, 





NOVELS. 
BESS. By Heten M. Bovtrton, 


** Josephine Crewe.” Crown 8v», cloth extra, 63. 
** An unusual book with touches of genius about it. 
powerfully and convincingly.’’—Black and White. 


A GREAT SUCCESS IN AMERIOA. 
CHIMMIE FADDEN. By Epwarp W. Townseyp, 
Author of ‘‘ A Daughter of the Tenements.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** Well written, with hardly a dull page in the whols book.”’—Sco‘sman. 


Author of 


Helen M. Boulton writes 





READY DECEMBER 


22nd. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ror JANUARY. 


The Publishers beg to impress upon intending purchasers the importance of giving 


orders to their Booksellers without delay; the 
of publication. 


last three numbers being sold out on the day 





CHRISTMAS NOTE.—Complete List of Library Books, Gift Books, Children’s Books, Novels, &c., post-free on Application. 
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